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The Alchemy of Factoring 


Oo turn common metals into gold was the 
dream of the mediaeval alchemist, a 
dream which modern science declares funda- 
mentally sound... The modern Factor, in 
the practical world of business, turns paper 
credits into cash—and eliminates credit risk. 


“<The Factors Almanac for 1936” on request 


James Talcott, Inc. 


Factors 


~~ 


FOUNDED 1854 





225 FourtH Avenue, New York City 
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1. Natural and Colored 
Yarns 


, | PERFORMANCE (NOT PRICE) 
— DETERMINES VALUE 


4. Tube Winding 
5. Cone Winding Franklin Process Service offers exceptional value, not only because 


Dyed Yarn 
its performance is unsurpassed in quality, but also because of 
its completeness. It includes practically all activities that are 
logically related to yarns and yarn dyeing and that 
are economically justified by the demand. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 
6 AOS GF Hilal, WS 








6. Cop Winding 
7. Twisting 
8. Sample Warping 
9. Section Beaming 
10. Ball Warping Package 
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Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns Custom Yarn Dyeing ia and Processing Machines 


PROVIDENCE e PHILADELPHIA e GREENVILLE e CHATTANOOGA e N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST, 













COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga. 
Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; $2.00 for three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries, $2.00 per year. 
Entered as second-class matter at the postaffice, Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Where Draper Bobbins 
Are Cus om Built | 


You Have Your Clothes Custom-made to be Sure that You Will Have CLOTHES 
THAT FIT ¢ + You Have Them Made by a Tailor Who Has the Necessary 
‘EXPERIENCE and SKILL to Give You a Fit 


Ready-made Clothes are Made SIGHT-UNSEEN to a LAW of AVERAGES 
So are Ready-made Bobbins 


Draper Bobbins are Custom-built by Specialists to Specifications in Design and 
Measurement laid out by Us for the CONDITIONS IN YOUR:MILL 


Different Yarns and Different Weaves and Different Mill Conditions Call for Many 
Nice Differences in Bobbins 


We Know These Differences 


And How to Take Care of Them to Your Advantage + + That is Why Our 
Bobbins are Custom-built in a Shop up in the Forest Lands of New Hampshire that 


Does Nothing But Make Filling Bobbins 


for Automatic Looms 


You Can't Afford to Buy Ready-made Bobbins Built to a General Average or 
to Weaving Conditions in Any Mill but Your Own 


Custom-Made Draper Bobbins 
CIVi-me Kort 
Better Yarns and Better Cloth 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale. Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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Photo courtesy Erwin Cotton Mills Company 


E FOUND OUT what we 
would have to avoid... 

... oxidation... gum forma- 
tion... sticking of bearing parts 
... scuffing ... corrosion... 
separation from oil... and pre- 
mature break-down. 

. . . and we found out that 
usually no one lubricant avoid- 
ed all of them completely. 

Then we developed Starfak 
No. 2... specifically to 


avoid these faults... TE 


and we did! 
Now you can get lower 
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Photos courtesy of SKF Industries, Inc., and Fafnir Bearing Company 


starting and running torque — 
lower power consumption—with 
Texaco Starfak No. 2. Inaddition, 
this product is so stable and du- 
rable that it retains its original 
qualities in the bearing for an 
indefinite period. 

Starfak wasdevelopedthrough 
the cooperative effort of Texaco 
Engineers, research laboratory 
specialists and chemists, and the 
leading ball and roller 





co bearing manufacturers. 


You will save power, 
replacement costs, and 


May, 1936 


These steel balls are ground and 
polished with an accuracy of 
1/ 100,000 of an inch. It takes an 
unusual lubricant to keep them 


in tune. 
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time lost by idle machine peri- 
ods with Texaco Starfak No. 2. 
It will stay in service longer, 
keep machines on schedule and 
reduce maintenance expense. 

Give the Texaco representa- 
tive an opportunity to prove 
to you the outstanding merit of 
this product. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delive-y 


TEXACO Industrial Lubricants 
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also makers of 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


@ Economical, accurate, longer 
lived. New Departure Ball Bear- 
ings require no adjustment — re- 
duce friction to a minimum — 
give longest life to any machine 
— by rigidly and permanently 
holding shafts and gears in cor- 
rect alignment. May be used to 
advantage wherever a shaft turns. 

They are not only made in the 
world’s greatest, most modern 
plant, but are backed by ceaseless 
research and testing to further 
improve a_ superlative product. 


COTTON 3 






TRANSITORQ 
— Master of Speed and Torque 






The ideal Variable Speed Power Unit—rugged, compact— 
mounted like a motor in any position or easily built in. High 
starting torque—absolutely positive drive—controls to suit every 
application. Check the partial list of features at the left. Descrip- 
tive catalog PC gladly sent upon request—or let us show you 
what Transitorg can do for you in your own _ business. 

The New Departure Manufacturing Company, Bristol, Conn.; 


Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Division of General Motors Corp. 








NEW//DEP TURE 
aualle 
TRANSITOR - 
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NUMBER FIVE OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS PIONEERS IN CHEMICAL HISTORY 
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ARIS was startled in 1889 to see for the first time a gown of man-made < 
' “Aa 7 In 1884, Hilairede Chardonnet, 
silk. The silk had been produced by Count Hilaire de Chardonnet and a French nobleman, patented a 
was such an impressive product that funds were readily obtained for the erec- process of manufacturing arti- 
tion of the world’s first artificial silk factory at Besancon, de Chardonnet’s home —_ meee scat ae see 
town in northern France. From this pioneer venture, followed by other pro- lary openings. His discovery was 
cesses and by continuous improvement in product quality over the years, the not a matter of mere chance— 
ott heme didleas ail Cine eid iS ; t f it resulted from long study of 
giant rayon industry of today has developed. Consuming enormous tonnages o winis ‘deal Geeieiin “OF dntiemting 
chemicals, rayon manufacture also demands chemicals of exceptionally high the processes of the silk wo. a. 
purity. Mathieson, pioneer producer of high purity caustic soda and other De Chardonnet’s successful 
: | ' : , ' and epochal work justly earned 
industrial chemicals, is proud of its part in helping to build this great industry. for him the title of “Father of 

the Rayon Industry.” 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 60 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


SODA ASH ... CAUSTIC SODA ... BICARBONATE OF SODA .. . LIQUID CHLORINE ... BLEACHING POWDER . . . HTH AND HTH-15... 








AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AND AQUA ... PH-PLUS (FUSED ALKALI) . . . SOLID CARBON DIOXIDE . . . CCH (INDUSTRIAL HYPOCHLORITE) 
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WHITINSVILLE@ 


Twenty-Six Thousand Spindles in dl 
No machinery investmen 


in this country. @ Feeding more th/ 


WHITIN MAC 


million Spinning Spindles. 
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| is Houghto-Size AC 

product of E. F. Houghton & Co., 
and proven in service for all 
types of synthetic fiber warps. 


It contains the necessary 
binder, softener, penetrant and 
preservative. It includes no ex- 
cessive moisture—is highly con- 
centrated. 


Houghto-Size AC is readily 
soluble, easy to remove in the 
boil-off, easy to handle, weigh 
and prepare. 


There are many other points 
of merit and interesting facts 
which you may obtain by writ- 
ing Textile Research & Devel- 


opment Department— 





E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
940 W. Somerset Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Crepe satin of Eastman Acetate yarn, in a novel 
rib weave with rayon ratine. This yarn was sized . i 
with Houghto-Size AC. Please send me full data on Houghto-Size A‘ 


Name 


Company 
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The New Proctor Super Dryer 
for Raw Stock is pictured and 
described in Bulletin No. 166. 
Ask for your copy. 





PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC - PHILADELPHIA 


Dryers for Raw Stock—Backwash Dryers—Package Yarn Dryers—Skein Yarn Dryers—Rayon Dryers—Cloth 
Carbonizers—Cloth Shrinking Machines—Tenter Dryers—Hosiery Dryers—Loop Dryers—Multipass Airlay Dryers. 
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(As Well As Your Reputation) 
With THIS MACHINE 


The Model 102, like all Foster winding ma- |\OO% and reduces labor cost about 30% as 
chines, protects the spinner's reputation by pro- compared with older type machines. 
ducing a commercially perfect package, — a The various features that make these savings 
package that looks well (and therefore creates possible will be described on request. 


contidence in the yarn) and a 
YOUR REPUTATION --- Winding 


package that delivers well either 
Makes It or Breaks It. 


on a knitting machine or in a 


high speed warping creel. FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
' ' ' t ST ' R WESTFIELD, MASS. 
This machine also protects your 


pocketbook by reducing cost. M ec D F | Fred P. Brooks, Representative 


> P. O. Box 941, Atlanta, Ga. 


It increases production about 
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(As Well As Your Reputation) 
With THIS MACHINE 


The Mode! 102, like all Foster winding ma- 100°, and reduces labor cost about 30% as 
chines, protects the spinner's reputation by pro- compared with older type machines. 
ducing a commercially perfect package, — a The various features that make these savings 
package that looks well (and therefore creates possible will be described on request. 


confidence in the yarn) and a 
YOUR REPUTATION --- Winding 


k that deli ll eith 
page Teas Key wee we wevevee Makes It or Breaks It. 


on a knitting machine or in a 


high speed warping creel. | | FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
: ' t ST F . WESTFIELD, MASS. 
This machine also protects your 


pocketbook by reducing cost. M ec D E | Fred P. Brooks, Representative 


> P. O. Box 941, Atlanta, Ga. 


tandahd for the hnttting” Had 


It increases production about 
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all textile marking is simple with 


KD 


With @9’s the mere application of a hot iron transfers the chosen 
design to the fabric. The identification becomes inherent to the 
merchandise—a distinct and attractive protection of your product, 
your market and your reputation. (@)i9‘s, whether one or two colors, 
can be applied in one operation by hand or by machine—the cost 
is trifling, yet at any price there is no other method of textile mark- 
ing as safe, as certain, as adaptable. No matter how fine or coarse 
the texture of your product, no matter whatthe finishing process, no 
matter how it is packed for market, you should investigate Q's. 


KAUMAGRAPH, NEW YORK 


PLANTS: NEW YORK CITY - PARIS. CANADA - MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
Copyright 1936 by Kaumagraph Co. 
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This West Point sizing 
vat is equipped with a 
spiral gear drive. 


With spiral gears there 
is three tooth contact at 
alltimes, assuringsmooth 
operation. If preferred, 
bevel gear drive is avail- 


able. 








EST POINT sizing vats are mechanically right so that yarn can be prop- 
erly and uniformly sized. In the sizing vat illustrated, the ends are of cast iron; the 
body is of cypress, copper lined. The rolls are of extra heavy copper with bronze 
heads and special expansion sleeves on shafts to prevent breaking of heads trom 
rolls and consequent trouble from leaks. Squeeze rolls are of specified weight with 
bronze flanges at ends. Single or triple immersion rolls are furhished. Steam is 
supplied by brass perforated pipe. 


Call on us for further information and prices. 


We are also manufacturers of special machinery, cloth 
room machinery, textile machinery repair parts and gears. 
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WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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DU PONT 


DULUX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Is Whiter at the 
Start 


Stays Whiter 
Collects less Dust 


Stands Repeated 
Washings 


Easy to Apply 


Has Exceptional 
Hiding and Cov- 
ers Solidly 


Quicker-Drying 
More Durable 
Has Higher Orig- 
inal Gloss and 


Keeps Higher 
Gloss 


Pre-Tested in 
“Lab” and proved 
in Actual Service 
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that stays white 
on your walls 





Here’s the WHITER finish for textile mills 


— in your own mill, we'll be glad 
to prove to you that DULUX Super- 
White starts whiter and stays whiter. 

Here’s how: We'll apply DULUX along- 
side any other mill white you now have 
on your walls. Or we'll apply DULUX to 
your wall, and right beside it we'll apply 
any other mill white you like. 

You'll see instantly that DULUX is 
whiter. 

But here's the big point: Look at those 


two mill whites a few months later. You'll 
see that though other mill whites become 
shabby and yellow, DULUX is still white. 
[ts smooth, tile-like finish actually 
sheds dirt. 

You'll find that DULUX Super-White 
lowers maintenance costs, because it 
makes fewer repaintings necessary. Ask 
a du Pont representative to test DULUX 
on your walls. Or fill out the coupon be- 
low for further information. 


DU PONT ON THE AIR—L isten to “The Cavalcade of America” every Wednesday 
evening, 8:00 p. m., E. D. 8. 1., over Columbia Broadcasting System 





REG. u.s. Pat OFF 


ULU 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Super- 





STARTS WHITER -: STAYS WHITER 


White 








| 

| FE. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 

, Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
! : , 
, Please send further information on DULU\ Super-White 
| 

| 

Name 

] 

] 

j Street 

| 

i City State 
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fem: = spinners all agree that Sheep- 
skin consistently spins stronger and 
more uniform yarn than any other cover- 
ing, and what is more, they can depend on 
it. That is why the vast majority still cover 
their rolls with Sheepskin, despite the fact 
that there are about 600 substitutes for 
roller Sheepskin patented in this Country 
and abroad. 


And if you want the very finest, 
longest wearing sheepskin you must 


specify “GILLEAT HER” 


Gill Leather Company 


Salem, Massachusetts 


Southern Representatives : 


MR. RALPH GOSSETT MR. WILLIAM J. MOORE 
904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 903 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


MR. W. J. HAMNER MR. BELTON C. PLOWDEN MR. RUSSELL A. SINGLETON 
Gastonia, N. C. Griffin, Ga. Dallas, Texas 
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Modern 
Drying 


Equipment 
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One Apron Stock Dryer 


NEWEST DESIGN 


A leader in its field. This Sargent Stock Dryer has prov- 
en its worth to many satisfied users. This general accept- 
ance by owners can be attributed only to the superiority 
of design, materials and workmanship so characteristic of 
these machines. 


FEATURES: 


Centrifugal fans, direct motor connected, New type coils, 
Sectional Conveyor with speed control. 


-NEW PATENTED CURVED TOP-- 


reduces air resistance—promotes free air flow. 





SARGENT 
PRODUCTS 


Acidifying Machine—Automatic Ex- 
tractor—Automatic Feeders—Back- 
washers —Backwash Dryers — Bag- 
ging Machines—Ball Winder—Car- 
bonizing Dryers—Carbonizing Dust- 
ers — Cotton Stock Dryers — Crush 
Roll Machines—Press Roll Machines 
—Single Apron Dryer—Skein Dryer 
—Special Dryers—Wool Dryers— 
Wool Washers—Yarn Conditioners 
—Yarn Scouring Machines. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Mass.—Founded 1852 


Southern Agents: 
Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
Fred P. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga. 


SARGENT fF THE PIONEER AMERIGCAM BUILDER OF. O87 aaa 





Philadelphia Agent: 
F. E. Wasson, 


Drexel Bldg. 
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APOLOGIES TO 
RIPLEY 


Some replacement parts take the efficiency out of 


the most modern textile machines. 





A part that fits imperfectly, wears quickly or that 
breaks easily under the strain of high speed, won't let 


the most modern machine perform at its best. 


Today's modernization of textile mill machinery is as 
much a matter of PARTS as of machine. The most mod 
ern machine MUST have strong, accurate parts. On the 
other hand, the oldest, out-of-date machine will operate 





more smoothly and efficiently if you put modern, close 


fitting, efficient parts in it. 





In selecting your replacement parts demand those 


that are made by textile men who have studied the 








weak points of present day parts and have made parts 
that are stronger at these points—demand parts that 
are made from precision patterns to fit accurately the 
machine for which they are intended — demand parts 
that do not wear easily and that stand up under day-in- 


and-day-out strenuous speed. 








Henderson Textile Repair Parts are these kind of 


parts and we'd like to prove it to you. May we? 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON GEORGIA 


HENDERSON 


TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 
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| Lubrication Keeps Demon 
Friction’s Family 


i. of 4 off Your Payroll 







POWER 
MAINTENANCE | —_ | 
ne Ww LET Demon Friction and his 
E family of + come to work every 
: time the whistle blows ? They're cost- 
‘ ing you money! Even if you cannot 
7 ae keep them out of your plant, there's 
DEMON | ; ; FAT a scientific method by which you can 
FRICTION , Si)i@:sem@e easily curtail their costly mischief. 
¥ | tite, 2 5 
4 Wea, INTERESTING PROPOSITION 
q See ON THE NEXT PAGE 
a | ° : 
is | MECHANICAL FAILURE 





























PERMITUSTO 
MODERNIZE YOUR Fam 
LUBRICATION i 


Let us help your own men— 
based upon what Socony-Vacuum 


is doing for other Mills 


@ \odernization in textile mill machinery calls for 
an advance in lubrication methods. In this work 








Socony-Vacuum 1s leading the way. 





Lower power costs, less spoilage, faster operation, 
reduced consumption of lubricants—these are beneftts 
thousands of mills now get with Gargoyle Lubricants. 
A Socony-Vacuum representative will be glad to help 
your men create such savings for you. 


: 
Socony-VAcuuM OIL. Co. 


ra cOR PO RAT ED 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION - LUBRITE DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 
WADHAMS OIL COMPANY - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
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BUTTERWORTH puishiy MACHITIERY 





41 COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING AND RAYON MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Spinners Listen To Others... . 
But Continue To Use... . 


The Universal Standard Ring Travelers 


The Bowen Special Temper 

Narrow Round Point 

Square Point 

Flat, Oval and Round Wire 
The Bowen Vertical Steel 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 


For Spinning and Twisting 
iY Tare eee ll aC 


1. Uniformity 

2. Uninterrupted and Dependable 
Performance 

3. Longer Life 

4. Quality Product 








First Quality Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Rayon Yarns are pro- 
duced only by using ring travelers that dispel any doubt as to their per- 
formance and manufacture UNIVERSAL STANDARD RING 
TRAVELERS meet these requirements, and more, effect a grati- 
fying saving in ring traveler costs by the extra measure of service and 
life they assure Order them now Samples mailed upon request. 








U.S. Ring Traveler Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN 


President and Treasurer 





SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


William P. Vaughan Oliver B. Land Torrence L. Maynard 
P. O. Box, 792 P. O. Box, 158, P. O. Box, 456 
Greenville, S. C. Athens, Georgia Belmont, N. C. 


‘'A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE“’ 
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irallel tubes @ Single or ply yarns e Two or more small packages per spindle 


0. 50 LEESONA WINDER 


a? 
a 
i 






THE FLEXIBLE on kee 
WINDER FOR Multiple-end packag 
SALES YARN 


Dyeing packages 





The No. 50 will wind 


from any type of supply 








pa 
any type of material “me, 
any type of package ‘ 
4 
any size of package _— 
WRITE NEAREST OFFICE FOR NEW BULLETIN Insulating yarns 


ON No. 50 AND 150 (HEAVY TYPE) WINDERS 


WINDING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK * PROVIDENCE - SPRINGFIELD - UTICA * PHILADELPHIA - CHARLOTTE *- ATLANTA 


ER POL AR, "> 

















Co jes of various types e Traverses from 5/16 to 6 e Maximum diameter 61/2 
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The Aldrich 
“Multi-Blade’ Beater 








saat improvement on the well-known Aldrich Cylinder Beater which 


has been used for years in hundreds of pickers. 


The strikers are twice as wide as in the old style beater and therefore over- 
lap each other 50°. The ends of the strikers are under-cut to form a section 
exactly like that of a blade beater. This construction combines all of the ad- 
vantages of the blade and Buckley beaters; gives better opening and more thor- 


ough cleaning, and forms a more even lap. 


A number of these are now in service and this is unquestionably the best 


beater for use in breaker pickers or the breaker sections of single process pickers. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Caroline 


























Single-reduction Reliance Gear- 
motor with open type direct- 
current motor. 


An alternating-current wound- 
rotor motor is used for this single- 


Double-reduction unit with fan- stage gearmotor. Drive shaft 


cooled squirrel-cage motor for use at bottom. 
in dirty locations. 


Type S$ 
Reliance Gearmotor 
Open Squirrel -cage : | | an 
Motor Unit | e: ae. ee 
Double Reduction | : 2S x -* 


ee 


.eliance Gearmotors are constructed on a sound principle, combining | | 


motor and speed reducer into one efficient, space-saving unit. The sim- | 











plicity of Reliance design facilitates taking apart and assembling. There’s 
Single-reduction Gearmotor with 


open squirrel-cage a-c. motor. 
Drive shaft at top. 


plenty of strength and liberal support where most needed ... To fit 
exactly those needs which are peculiar to your work, Reliance Gearmotors are 
made in a wide range of ratios—in constant-speed, multi-speed, and adjustable- 
speed types—in open, splash-proof, enclosed fan-cooled, and pipe-ventilated styles 
... Reliance Engineers will undertake to meet your individual requirements with 
recommendations just as specialized, to insure the minimum in first cost, instal- 1 
lation and maintenance, and the maximum in production. For details get , | 
Bulletin 400. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 








1088 IVANHOE ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Branches: Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, New York 
This splash-proof motor unit : Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 


provides low cost but effective 
protection against dripping and 
splashing liquids. 





Representatives in other principal cities. 


RELIANCE“, MOTORS 
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ONLY WESTINGHOUSE 
FFERS WATER GOOLERG 


The exclusive Westinghouse 5-year warranty on the 
sealed-in water cooling mechanism gives you even more 
than service protection. It is proof of performance... 
of low operating and maintenance cost. 

For further evidence, look into the cooler. Powerful 
unit, sealed in steel. Lifetime o1l supply, automatically 
protected against carbonization. Non-clog drain. Dual- 
action evaporator eliminates precooler, and permits 
use of remote bubbler without loss of capacity. Welded 
steel frame and tough Dulux finish give Westinghouse 
cabinets long life and handsome appearance. 


ONLY WESTINGHOUSE 
GIVES YOU THIS 
DOUBLE PROTECTION! 


— 
_No other cooler offers the dependable, low-cost “~ . ie WwW A T E R C 0 0 L E D U N I T S 


operation of the hermetically-sealed unit, 
supported by a 5-year warranty against service | sin FOR SEVERE USAGE... 
expense on the sealed-in mechanism. Only f To overcome dust, dirt, lint, grease, or 


Westinghouse gives you this double assurance high temperatures, install Westinghouse 

of many years of complete satisfaction. ay ae wpe: Ri cgye ~ ce 
' Oo mee ese conditions. Water-coo 

See your Westinghouse dealer, or write to motor, compressor, and condenser deliver 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing : full capacity and dependability where 


Company, C-5, Mansfield, Ohio. | other coolers fail. 


| Ain 
Westinghouse =i = 


WATER COOLERS 
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e Meeting the needs of industry 
with the only complete line of 
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Seven plants supplemented by district 
offices throughout the United States are 






“ee = — PB “| ideally located to serve you. In addition, 






the Technical Department of The Amer- 






ican Brass Company will be glad to help 






you determine the correct metal or alloy 
for any specific application. 






Corrosion-resisting! Durable! Workable! These properties 
| explain why Copper and its alloys are so widely used. 
Many textile manufacturers have 


ates ae atever y speci quirement, you will find ; . 
overcome rust-staining difficulties Whatever your special requirement, you will find an Ana 


by employing Anaconda Copper conda Metal to meet it. The diversified Anaconda line com- 
and Brass for pipe and tubing, prises Copper and Copper alloyed with zinc, tin, nickel, 


valves and fittings, rolls, guides, 


) ilico ranese, berylli ...1n all combinations 
spindles, and many other machine lead, silicon, manganese, beryllium all combinations 


parts coming in contact with that can be wrought commercially into sheets, wire, rods, 
textile materials. tubes and special shapes. 


Anaconda Metals are available 


. . ‘ ¢ ) » = > eae 4 - 
in all commercial shapes, are read- Behind Anaconda Products are one hundred years of manu 


ily fabricated, and take a smooth facturing and metallurgical experience. Products bearing the 
machine finish. Seamless tubes, name ANACONDA aarry the assurance of utmost quality. 


for dry cans, are available up to 
26’ diameter. Anaconda Copper 


Duplex Print Rolls offer eco- THE AMERICAN BRASS COM PAN Y 


nomic advantages well worth ; 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


36331 Offices and Agencies in Principal Czties 


ANACONDA COPPER & BRASS 


investigating. 
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THE FASTLOCK 


FOR 
KNEE LENGTH 
HOSIERY 


N attaching elastic tops to knee length hosiery with the 
Fastlock, three very essential manufacturing factors are 
secured. First—more dozens per hour; second—no 

welt is required; third—elastic or fabric is not injured. As 
the Fastlock uses three needles, it provides three separate 
and distinct means for securing the elastic top to the fabric 
of the stocking. 


The closing of the elastic top, production results have proven, 
is best accomplished with the Flatlock, Type No. 351. The 
superiority of the Flatlock closing operation can perhaps be 
pointed out more conclusively by comparing it with knee 
lengths using other methods for this work. 


Equally fine results are secured with all makes of elastics, 
whether of the solid or lace, open work type with Willcox & 
Gibbs Fastlock and Flatlock units. 


Let us demonstrate the Fastlock Method on your knee lengths. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office: 656-658 Broadway—New York, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
WILLCOX & GIBBS AND METROPOLITAN SEWING MACHINES 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., Ltd. 20, Fore St., London, E. C. 2, England 
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POSITIVE 
INFINITELY 


LIN K-BELT 
VARIABLE 
SPEED 


TRANSMISSION 


Eliminates Waste—Improves Quality j 
Cuts Cost and Simplifies Operation a i, 














® It is a fact that the extent of almost any 
machine’s versatility is in direct proportion to its 
flexibility of speed control. 


That control has been made a very positive 
reality by the development of the Link-Belt 
P.I.V. (Positive Infinitely Variable) Gear. A rev- 
olutionary, self-adjusting chain provides positive 
gear-tooth transmission, utterly free of fluc- 
tuations and power loss, due to slippage or bind- 
ing inherent in friction drives. Yet any speed 
within predetermined limits is instantly avail- 
able—adjusted with micrometric exactness to the 
minutest fraction of a revolution per minute. 


The amazing variety of tasks which the P.I.V. Gear 
is already performing in hundreds of installations with 
marked success is an indication of its potential value to 
virtually every industry. Without exception it has 
effected marked production improvements in every 
application. Quality has been made more uniform— 
salable output increased—many economies introduced. 
Further facts of interest to every manufacturer, super- 
intendent, engineer or designer will be found in Book 
No. 1574. Write for it today. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY saa 


The Leading Manufacturer of Positive Power Transmitting Equipment 








PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO STLANTA "WORM GEAR fn MOTORIZED 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO Offices in Principal Cities ' REDUCER REOUCER 
BOSTON NBW YORK BALTIMORE DALLAS NBW ORLBANS 
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This P.I.V. Gear, installed in a 
bleachery and dye works, gives 
the sensitive control over machine 
speeds which is needed in a back- 
filling range for drying sheeting 
in the starch room. A micrometer- 
like adjustment wheel permits the 
close synchronization of the vari- 
ous dryercylinder rotating speeds 
by finger-tip regulation over any 
required range. 























HERRINGBONE 
GEAR REOUCER 














VA.0. VARIABLE 
ROLLER ORIVE 


P.1.V.G 
SPEED VARIATOR 
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MoT iP OW?2T 
_ at LOWER COST ie 


The ability of a Schieren Leather Belt to transmit pow- 
er continuously at efficiencies close to 99°, means that 
there is practically no loss in power transmitted from 
the driving unit to the driven shaft. This is due in a 
large measure, to the remarkably high coefficient of 
friction of Schieren Belting which enables it to operate 
at lower tension and thus save in wear and tear on 
bearings, motors and other equipment. Lower tension 
also means longer belt life and greater usefulness at 
lower costs for power, maintenance and production. 


These savings more than justify the use of this long life, 
quality belting for practically any power transmission 


drive. 


bi al 


Belt Manufacturers 
Main Office and Factory 
29 FERRY STREET NEW YORK 
Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 


LEATHER BELTING 
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wa More Perfect Lubrication 


Se ameaied yates a rs 


Stead for those “hard-to-get-at” 
=Comb Box Oil Wells 


OPTO-MATIC and DRIP-DROP Automatic Visible Lubri- 
cators are an assurance for perfect comb box lubrication. They 
prevent flooding, messy floors, waste of oil and save many 
tedious hours of labor. 


TRICO Lubricators are being used in large quantities on 
high-speed textile machinery, electric motors and line shafts 
where more perfect lubrication is demanded. They will prove 


The only modern. visible, a real investment in your mill. Why not let us send full in- 


constant level lubricator, ’ 
having concealed non- A bottle oiler which au- formation TODAY? 


tamperable level adjust- tomatically feeds oil to 

ing device. It will main- bearings om Bn ah co c ness - , 
tain a constant level in only as needed. Fits 99% De t. waukee s 
comb boxes, motor and of installations without TRICO FUSE MFG. “— Pp °9 9 W is. 
line shaft ‘bearings. drilling or tapping. 


<at> AUTOMATIC VISIBLE LUBRICATORS 
ml 
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LASSIC elegance ...crepe in a acetate, viscose, cotton, and silk. 





full, rich drape ... fabric of In addition, it contributes greatly 


superlative texture... beautifully to success in processing by elimi- 


effective, yet effectively durable nating the danger of atmospheric 


...fFayon crepe treated in the oxidation, rancidity, or breaking 


down during the drying operation. 


The finest fabric is finer for its 


modern manner—with Parapon! 





An application of Parapon dis- 
use. Put Parapon to work—NOW! 


ARhHANSAS 
CO-INL: 
235 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


tends rayon fibres, showing a full, 
heavy “hand,” yet retaining the 
softness and increasing the smooth, 
silky feel desired of crepe fabrics. 


Parapon is the perfect finish for 
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Small towns on the lines of this Company in Georgia 
compete on equal terms with the largest city, in attrac- 
tiveness to industry—and in living. 

Uniform low electric rates, in all classifications, for 
homes, stores, offices and factories, provide the same 
appeal to new industries in the 303 towns of less than 
1,000 inhabitants which we serve as exists in Atlanta. 
The advantages here for large manufacturing enterprises 


are obvious. 


The living standards in Georgia’s small towns are high. 
Outstandingly so, especially when judged by the latest, 
most generally accepted yardstick—use of electric ser- 
vice in the home. These towns under 1,000 in population 
have available to them the lowest small town residen- 
tial electric rates in the whole United States. 

The Georgia town that leads all others in annual 
use of residential electric service uses more than THREE 
TIMES as much as the national average—it is a good 80 
miles from any city, with as many as 50,000 inhabitants 
—its own population, by the latest census, was 335. 


Other towns enjoy these benefits in proportion. 


Is it surprising that industry, in a day of decentraliza- 


tion, is increasingly seeking Georgia? 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Authoritative surveys of Georgia locations, as related to 
many types of industry, are available to executives. Write 
Industrial Department, Georgia Power Company, Atlanta, or 
Commonwealth and Southern Corporation, 20 Pine Street, 
New York City. 


SMALL TOWN STUFF 


that delivers a timely message! 
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DU PONT SODIUM PEROXIDE 








Y using SOLOZONE* (du Pont Sodium 
Peroxide) you get the lowest cost for 
bleaching oxygen. Actually you can 
save from 25 to 30% on peroxide costs, for 
SOLOZONE is the lowest-priced, highest strength 
commercial peroxide. You get more bleaching 


oxygen for less money. 








dyed stripes or borders where clear ground and 
bright borders are wanted—use SOLOZONE. 
You get results with real economies on cot- 


tons as well as many other textile fibers. 
* * * 


One of our experienced technical men. located 
right in your district, will be glad to call on 


you and give you informa- 





For economical bleaching 
of all types of cottons, 
heavy and light goods, 
knits, yarn-dyed shirtings, 


sheeting, color piece goods 
oxygen. 





and other goods with vat- 


*SOLOZONE 


is the registered trade-mark for 
du Pont Sodium Peroxide—a stable 
water- and acid-soluble powder con- 
taining 20% available bleaching 


tion on SOLOZONE and its 


application for bleaching. 





Just write to our nearest 





district office. 





The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


District Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 


REG u.s paT OFF 


Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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400 WATT 





LAMP 








The General Electric Mercury Lamp pro- 


vides industry with twice the light available 
with any other light source . . . without any 
increase in power consumption. Rated at an 
output of 16,000 lumens at 400 watts—or 40 
lumens per watt—this lamp is the most efficient 
in industry. 

The inherent advantages of mercury light 


are combined with the new, added convenience 









(Gain twice the light 





.. with no increase 





in wattage 







of a standard Mogul screw base for vertical 
mounting. The lamp can be provided to burn 
either base-up or base-down. It has an average 
life of 2,000 hours and is self-starting on either 
110- or 220-volt, 60-cycle circuits. 

A new 16-page booklet describes the General 
Electric Mercury Lamp in detail and presents 
a few of its various applications. Write to 


either address given below for your copy. 


Order your auxiliary devices which were designed especially 
for this lamp from the General Electric Vapor Lamp Company. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
853 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 





Incandescent Lamp Department 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Your front roll stands 
on spinning frames, twisters, or roving 
frames can now be lubricated twice a 
week instead of every eight hours — 
without getting oil on calfskin rolls— 
and without contaminating the yarn! 


Alemite Controlled Lubrication pro- 
vides the answer! With an Alemite 
Gun the operator puts exactly the right 
amount of lubricant into the bearing 
where it belongs, and that’s where it 
stays! It can’t run over or work out 
to cause oil-soaked roll covers and oil- 
contaminated yarn! And because 
Alemite Temprite No. 33 E.P. is a 
pure solidified oil that remains plastic 
in the bearing, bearings formerly oiled 
every 8 hours require Alemite Lubri- 
cation only twice a week! Users cut 
costs as much as two-thirds! 


Furthermore, Alemite eliminates the 
uncertainty of old-fashioned squirt-can 
methods—the nuisance of dirty, 
gummy, lint-filled oil holes and inad- 
equate oil cups. Every Alemite Fitting 
is sealed against dirt and dust. 


You can change over from out-of-date, 
inefficient methods to modern Alemite 
Controlled Lubrication at small cost, 
in a short time, without halting pro- 
duction! Take that modern step now! 
Cut your lubrication costs, and put a 
stop to wasteful contamination of 
equipment and product! 


COTTON 


Alemite Engineers will gladly make 
an analysis of your lubrication prob- 
lem without cost or obligation to you. 
Let them show you how to save money 
on labor, lubricant, and repairs. 


You'll be interested in a new manual, 


33 


O perator lubricating front roll stand of a 
Saco Lowell Twister, using the Alemite 
System. He refills bis gun, as occasion de- 
mands, from the Alemite Filler Tank 
shown in the foreground. 





‘““Alemite vs. Friction.’”’ A request on 
your letterhead will bring it free! 

ALEMITE —4 Div. of Stewart-Warner Corp’n. 
1884 Diversey Parkway Chicago, [il. 


Stewart -Warner-Alemite Corp’n. of Canada, Ltd. 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada 


Enjoy Horace Heidt and his Alemite Brigadiers every Thursday at 10 P.M., Eastern Time, on Coast-to-Coast Columbia Network 


ALEMITE 


REG U S PAT OFF 


CONTROLLED APPLICATION OF THE 
Cottecké LUBRICANT 
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‘Lhe American 
Business Paper 


NE of the vital reasons for the tremendous commercial develop- 

ment in the United States is the American business press. The 
American business man, manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer, is pre- 
sented each month with a veritable encyclopedia of information in 
his chosen field. To the schools of America, and the daily press, as 
instruments of democratic education must be added our business 
press with its specialized service. 


Consider these features of well-conducted 
business papers, and their influence on the 
development of business technique 


ee. N EWS which, in the business paper, means the presen- 
tation of all angles of controversial matters; the rapid dissemination 
if information about new or improved products; the spread of 
knowledge concerning shifts in personnel in an industry, so important 
to all concerned; the exhaustive studies of conditions and trends 
which show in what directions industry is moving; the co-relation of 
specific developments in an industry with general movements in busi- 
ness; the technical information which, in any one issue of a competent 
business paper, might amount to as much as an individual could hope 
to gather in a lifetime; and over and above all this detailed material 
is the editorial comment, sifting, comparing, commenting, searching 
out the basic elements, organizing the mass of news and information 
into compact, usable generalizations. 


The American Business Paper is one of the evidences of America’s 
willingness to learn. Like its widespread system of democratic edu- 


cation, the Business Paper serves an industry’s need for impartial in 


formation, placing at each reader’s command the same accumulation 
of data, for such use as he may make of it. 










































































Ly MORE CREDIT LOSSES 


b thea control the sale on your product and ship as 


usual. You Cali get your Money bom us Upon 





delivery ol duplicate Invoices. 


We investigate, approve, and take all tisk of loss on 
your credits. We make all collections direct trom your 
customers, who are notified on their invoices that their 
remittances are payable to us. Think of the expenses 


and possible losses you avoid | 


bf Ou can increase your volume on your present capital, 
improve your credit by buyi ing for pom and discounting 
your bills. reduce your percentage on overhead, onl 
wile more profit. Vw are free to £1VE your entire time 
to styling, production, and distr ‘bution. Adv ances on 


inventory considered x here Wwe carry receivables. 


Our total charges are only 3/4 oh 1% to 2% flat on 
your invoices, plus 6% interest - depending upon char- 


acter oh business, average maturities, and the credit risk. 


Give our “factoring” service a trial. lt will put your 


business Ofl a cash basis. 





TeExTILE BANKING COMPANY 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $5,000,000 
MADISON AVENUE...NEW YORK 
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TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY, 55 Madison Avenue, New York 
® Without obligation, please send the booklet “FACTORING AND FINANCING” 
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Lux Your LIABILITY 


ox Keceivables 


OU control the sale of your product and ship as usual. 
You can get your money from us upon delivery of 
duplicate invoices. 


You investigate, approve and take a limited risk of loss on 
your receivables. You make all collections as usual direct 
from your customers, who are not notified of the sale to us 
on their invoices. Your customers do not know that you are 
dealing with us. 


You can increase your volume on your present capital, im- 
prove your credit by buying for cash and discounting your 
bills, reduce your percentage of overhead, and make more 
profit. You are free to give your entire time to styling, pro- 
duction and distribution. Advances on inventory considered 
where we carry receivables. 


Proper allowance is made for the difference in your expenses 
under our ‘“‘non-notification”’ plan, compared with those 
through ‘“‘factoring’’. Our total charges are only 1/2 of 1% 
to 1-3/4% flat on your invoices, plus 6% interest - depending 
upon character of business, average maturities, and the 
credit risk. 


Give our “‘non-notification”’ service a trial. You can stop at 
any time. It will put your business on a cash basis. 


CommerctaL Crepir Company 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS BALTIMORE 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $48,000,000 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY... . Baltimore, Md. 
® Without obligation, please send the booklet “FINANCING YOUR BUSINESS”, 
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AGAIN »--» GENERAL ELECTRIC 


REDUCES PRICES ON MAZDA LAMPS 


Now you can have Better Lighting 
for less cost in your plant... factory... office 





@ General Electric’s announcement of substan- 








tial price reductions in the higher wattage types 
of Mazpa lamps (effective May Ist) now makes it 
possible for every plant, factory, and office to 





enjoy the advantages of better lighting at lower 
cost than ever before. This is the eighteenth major 


reduction in MaAzDA lamp prices in fifteen years. 


In every way, these price reductions offer you 





great advantages toward bringing lighting stand- 





ards up to the minimum requirements for efficient, 
safe seeing. They make your lighting costs lower 


than ever. 


Phone or write the jobber who serves you with 
Mazpa lamps made by General Electric and order 
an ample supply of the higher wattage sizes at 
these new low prices. Gen- 


eral Electric Company, 


Nela Park, Cleveland. Ohio. 





@ The price of Mazpa lamps has gone steadily 
down while lamp efficiency, the amount of light 
produced per unit of current, has gone up and 
up... The @@ trade-mark on each lamp means 
they Stay Brighter Longer! 
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NO AFTER-ODORS— 
FULL SUPPLE FINISH 


@ Sulphonated Olive Oil W-700 is absolutely 
pure Olive Oil. Our special methods of sul- 
phonation make this product completely sol- 
uble and highly sulphonated. It is resistant to 
salts and organic acids—is low in neutral fat 
—high in SO; content. Sulphonated Olive Oils 
are also available in other adjustments to 
meet your specific requirements. 
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MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS . . 
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ULPHONATED 
OLIVE Ol W-700 
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Whitin cotton spin- 
ners, Clark Thread 
Co., Austell, Ga. 


Loom motor instal- 
lation, Stehli Silk 
Co. 








any leading textile machinery 

manufacturers and individual mills, recognizing the im- 

portance and economy of using motors exactly suited to 

their requirements, have standardized on Diehl Textile 

bey’ 4’. : ‘ee ees. *% ~ #£Motors. Thousands of these motors in service .. . driving 

. ~~ S = ; = reales looms, coners, spinners, winders, twisters, warpers, clean- 

mee ers, dryers and other equipment in silk, cotton, rayon and 

woolen mills are outstanding testimonials to their excel- 
lence. 


add Benes 


Diehl Textile Motors embody the best principles of modern 
electric motor design and construction, and have been 
especially developed to provide utmost compactness, 
highest machine efficiency and reliable performance 
with a minimum of maintenance. 





Diehl engineers have solved many difficult application 
problems and welcome an opportunity to make their ex- 
perience available for the design, redesign or moderniza- 
tion of your machines. Write our Textile Department or 
nearest district office. 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO., Elizabethport, N. J. 
Electrical Division of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Textile Dept., P. N. Thorpe & Co.—267 Fifth Ave., New York 


DIEHL ),.ti:MOTORS 





Dieh! Motors driving Atwood 5-B Doubler twisters 
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for the 


Textile 
Industry 
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Cut-away section of motor showing internal QUICK-CLEAN \2 
construction. Note large, smooth, unrestricted ; FoR 
2 COTTON MILLS 


air passages for thorough ventilation. 


1 


4 es Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motor is not a makeshift. It's not merely 
a standard motor that has been adapted to the Textile Industry. It is a 
motor—and the only one on the market—that has been specifically designed 
and built to meet the specific needs of the Textile Industry. 

Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean Motors have big, unrestricted air passages 
and glass-smooth inside surfaces to which lint and dust cannot adhere; all 


working parts are positively dust-sealed. 





This motor actually and thoroughly cleans itself—thus overheating is elim- 
inated and maintenance costs are reduced to an astonishing degree. 


Four sizes—5, 7%, 10 and 15 H.P. Standard N.E. M. A. mounting dimensions. 


DEVE $1 O 
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42 HYATITS, one at both ends of each 
can on this twenty-one cylinder vertical dryer 


built by B. F. PERKINS & SONS COM- 
PANY for a Southern mill. 


Specify Hyatts for all your Finishing Machinery 





vA 





For Vertical Dryer 


When temperatures rise, metal ex- 
pands. You just can't get around this 
fact. And, when metal expands 
goes places—mechanical parts have 
to get out of the way or be destroyed. 


You can't defeat natural laws of 
expansion and contraction. The best 
thing is to work with them as Hyatts 
do. Hyatt Roller Bearings have 
straight line lubricated surfaces which 
journals slide over easily while ex- 
panding and contracting. 


No questionable bore fits, no gad- 
gets, or compensating devices are 
necessary. Hyatts are designed to 
meet heat conditions, also, to save 
power, stay clean, and help steam 
joints stay tight. 


Thousands of Hyatts used in dry 
cans for many years without a single 
replacement provides the reason why 
all prominent dry can builders in the 
industry employ them. 


The further successful use of Hyatts 
in slashers, sanforizers, agers, calender 
rolls, and in paper dryers as well, 
proves that it pays to specify and get 
Hyatts for those machines wherever 
heat affects the bearings. Write us for 
any particular information. Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company, P. O. Box 
476, Newark, New Jersey. 
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WHICH Shall I Use ? 
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Let COLLECTIVE THINKING 
Tell You. 


Fickle Dame Fashion, in her 
neverending search for some- 
thing different, is continually 
creating new problems for tex- 
tile processing executives. 


These problems are further 
complicated by a_ constant 
stream of new processing ma- 
terials,—products of chemical 
research. WHICH of these ma- 
terials to use for a specific pur- 
pose is frequently a question 
that requires COLLECTIVE 
THINKING, — the knowledge 
and experience of more than 


CHEMICALS 


Sizing and Finishing Gums 
and Compounds @® Soluble 
Gums ® Softeners @ Soluble 
Oils @® Tallow © Waxes 
e Soaps © Flour * 
Dextrines ©@ Starches @ 
Pigment Colors and Lakes 
© Ammonia ® Acids @® Blue 
Vitriol . Borax * 
Bichromate of Soda e 
Bichromate of Potash * 
Liquid Chlorine @ Chloride 
of Lime © Caustic Soda 
(solid and flaked) 


Collective thinking is avail- 
able without cost, even to the 
smallest processing plants and 
departments, through A-H CON- 
SULTATION SERVICE. This 
service is rendered by a staff of 
specially trained chemists, as- 
sisted by a completely equipped, 
modern laboratory and a com- 
pany experience of 121 years. 


Write to our nearest office 
and state your processing prob- 
lem, or let us check periodically 
on the efficiency of your routine 

















one person. processing operations. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


New York Boston * Philadelphia 


— — 
eit TEXTILE YI RP, re 
CONSOLIDATED CATALocs 


Charlotte 
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demonstrates superiority 
on spinning frame drives 





N the textile industry, as in scores of other in- 
dustries, there’s a nation-wide swing to Kable 
Kord for flat pulleys. And for the same reason 
—superior performance and greater economy. 


Textile plants are finding that Kable Kord is 


superior to the higher priced belting it supplants wat 


... slippage is overcome, increasing production and assur- 
ing a more uniform product ... operating costs are ata TWO - B E LTS 


endless Kable Kords 56 inches long by 4 inches wide 
proving themselves in the Woodruff plant of Brandon 
Corporation, Woodruff, S. Carolina. They operate from 
3 h. p. motors at a driving speed of 1151 R. P. M. 


sensational low. In the photographic illustration you see } N = O N c 





Join the swing to Kable Kord. Try it . . . endless or in roll 
...0On your toughest flat drive. Today, write for a free 
copy of the Kable Kord Data Book. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia 





/| OUTER JACKET 
PROTECTS ALL 







CORDS, FORMING 
g 2-BELTS-iN-1 
a 











Manufacturers OF COMPLETE LINE OF POWER BELTING 


V-belts - Kable Kord Roll and Endless Fiat Belting ~ Planer Belts -Speedage Endless Fabric Belts: Cone Belts 
Roving Frame Belts - Moulded Rubber Belts - Winder Belts Spinner Belts * Refrigerator and Washing Machine Belts 


Conveyor Belts * Round Roll and Endless Fabric Belting - Endless Belting - Endiess Cotton Belts - Laundry Feed Ribbons 


SPECIALISTS §'N QUALITY BELTS SINCE Pees 
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top complaint about ODORS 
RANCIDITY- DISCOLORATION’ 


The moment finished goods leave your mill, 
oxidation begins its attack — working to turn 
your goods rancid, odorous, dull and discolored. 


You can prevent oxidation! Finish with the 
new PHOSPHAMIZED Finishing Oils. Know 
that your fine fabrics will stay fresh, clean and 
unaltered . . . indefinitely .. . under severest con- 
ditions of temperature, dampness and storage. 


This new process of “Phosphamizing” is avail- 
able in any Onyx Finishing Oil, on specification, 


at slight additional cost. With it, comes in- 
creased softness, better penetration, constant 
lubricity and improved finishing effects. 


Order your next Onyx Finishing Oil, “Phos- 
phamized”. Write for sample and informative 
folder giving suggestions for rancidity tests. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Specialists on Finishing Materials 
Southern Repr. E. W. Kiumph, Charlotte, N. C. 
Midw. Repr. Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago. 
In Canada: Onyx Color & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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HOW YOU CAN CUT COSTS PER POUND 





INCREASE OUTPUT 


IMPROVE QUALITY — 








General view of cotton-preparatory machinery 
with G-E automatic control 


Lower cost, faster production, and a better-quality 
product are made possible by automatic control on > 
this one-process picker operated by G-E motors 
and control 


HE automatic system of control for cleaning 


and blending: 


1. Cuts costs per pound by minimizing waste, and 
by maintaining constant level and constant pressure 
in reserve chambers. Less power is required because 
the automatic system does away with many of the 
cumbersome parts on ordinary cleaning and blend- 
ing systems and therefore saves on power costs for 


the entire process. 


2. Increases output both by making possible 
higher operating speed through increased smooth- 


ness and uniformity; and by avoiding time out. 


COTTON 
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By Using G-E Auto- 
matic Control for 


Cleaning and Blending 


3. Improves quality by accuracy of control 


and proper synchronization of each step. Operators 
report exceptionally uniform laps and almost per- 
fect yard-for-yard weighings when using the auto- 


matic system. 


This practical, efficient system, utilizing limit 
switches and solenoids to tie in the various parts of 
the feeder operations, has been made possible largely 
by the co-operation of General Electric application 
engineers with textile-machinery manufacturers. It 
will pay you to specify General Electric equipment. 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


080-79 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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LET US ALSO 
QUOTE YOU ON 


Acetic Acid Epsom Salts 

) -Wot-3 (04 (- Me) Mw lele le Glauber’s Salt 

Acetate of Lead Lactic Acid 

Alums Muriatic Acid 

Aqua Ammonia Nitric Acid 

Barium Chloride Oxalic Acid 

Bi-Chromate of )d eles-} o) eles Me) Mlolele, 
Soda Silicate of Soda 

Bi-Sulphate of Soda Sulphate of Soda. 

Bi-Sulphite of Soda Anhydrous 

Carbonate of Soda Sulphite of Soda 

Caustic Soda Sulphide of Soda Be 
Solid and Flake sSujphuric Acid .s 








Chloride of Lime = T,j_Sodjum 
Chloride of Zinc Phosphate 
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... with Rolls of * 


MONEL METAL ® 


OU can't get away from the fact 

that with the wrong type of roll 
you don’t turn out the right quality 
of fabrics. At least you don’t without 
piling up needless costs for frequent 
overhauls and clean-ups. 

But you can get away from using the 
wrong type of roll. Look at the reasons 
for the increasing use of Monel Metal: 
Monel Metal is rust proof. It is highly 
resistant to corrosion from your acids, 
alkalies, dyestuffs, and dilute bleaches. 
It absorbs no dyestuffs at all. It is tough 
and ‘highly resistant to abrasion, thus 
reducing to a minimum the need for 
refinishing. 

Use Monel Metal, and your rolls 


i Os Sai a eR 


turn out fabrics unstained and un- 
roughened without losing time for the 
frequent clean-ups and renovation 
other metals need. 

Depreciation and replacement costs 
are part of upkeep, too. Monel Metal 
is tougher and stronger than steel. 
Breakdowns are almost unheard of: 
long life is Monel Metal’s regular ex- 
pectation. 

Monel Metal saves you expense in 
every type of roll: immersion rolls; dye 
jig rolls; squeeze rolls; slasher rolls: 
idler rolls. And—since it is resistant to 
dilute sulphuric acid solutions (4% to 
Monel Metal rolls for wool carbonizing 


machine. This unit equipped also with Mone: 
Metal tanks and wire 








- ane 







woven conveyor belt. The 


rolls SETVE AS 'Gite Cae roll : 
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6%)—in wool carbonizing rolls. 

You can see how Monel Metal saves 
you money while protecting the qual- 
ity of your fabrics. Let us get you prices 
for rolls to fit your machines. . . and 
chances are you'll find that the cost for 
all this saving is less than you thought. 


Make a memorandum to write us today. 
& * we 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 

67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark app! 

alloy containing approximately two-thir 
Nickel and one-third copper. Mone! Met 


is mined. smelted, refined 
marketed solely by International N 





MONEL 
{/ METAL _\ 














MEMO 


to my secretary 





Remind me to write The Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Inc., 67 
Wall St., New York, N. Y., to 
get quotations on Monel Metal 
rolls. Make sure to get together 
and include in letter the dimen- 
sions of all rolls our machines 
take (wall thickness is impor- 
tant) and quantity of each type. 
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HOW THE MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


USES 


* % 
2 


PS. 


ICTURED above are installations 

of three REEVES Variable Speed 
Transmissions operating water mangle 
and dry cans in a large Southern textile 
mill. 

Through the complete and sensitive 
speed adjustability provided by these 
REEVES units, speeds of each section 
in this process are perfectly regulated to 
maintain correct tension on all weights 
and weaves of cloth. 

Flow of cloth is speeded up or slowed 
down smoothly and accurately to the 
desired ratio on any and all sections, 
‘without stopping. Correct speeds, even 
to fractions of an r. p. m., are ALWAYS 
available as required by weight of cloth, 
moisture content of cloth, dryness de- 
sired, etc. 

The main drive is to first stack of 
dry cans. A No. 2 REEVES drives the 


water mangle and regulates delivery of 


” 


REEVES BUILDS A C 


ir 


~ a ')) -yerREEVES - 


REEVES SPEED 


ame 6 = This REEV 
fe ond section 
synchronizes Wit 
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cloth to first stack of cans. Another 
No. 2 REEVES drives second stack of 
cans and regulates cloth tension between 
first and second stacks. A No.0 REEVES 
drives third stack of dry cans and regu- 
lates tension on cloth between second 
and third stack. 

Thus you have at your finger tips, 
regulated tension and to a certain de- 
gree CONTROLLED SHRINKAGE. 

Eighteen REEVES Transmissions are 
in operation in this mill, providing ac- 
curate regulation of machines as indi- 
vidual units and maintaining a swift, 
uniform flow of production from one 
process to another. 

Write today for copy of REEVES 
Speed Control Handbook, T-36, which 
contains valuable information on apply- 
ing speed control to textile processes. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, ind. 


OMPLETE LINE OF SPEED CONTROL EQUIPM 


ES unit drives Set 
of dry cans af 





CONTROL 


22 Years 


CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


Twenty-two years ago, this REEVES 
Transmission was installed to regulate 
the speeds of a set of dry cans. Today it is 
still doing that job—efficiently and well! 
Repairs? Only twice has the REEVES 
V-belt been replaced. Except for ordinary 
maintenance, that’s all. There are many 
other cases similar to this .. . impressive 
evidence of the ruggedness and depend- 
ability of REEVES units. 
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A Correct Size, Design, Speed Ratio and Control for Every Requirement 
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is costing 4 
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@ Not at all! Whatever the size of 
your mill, we are glad to have you 
come to us. We have a size and type 
of water conditioning equipment to 


suit any mill, large or small. 


Supply water used for wet-process- 


ing in textile mills must be absolutely 


clear, soft and colorless to meet mod- 





Permutit Water Conditioning Equip- 
ment may now be purchased under the 
terms of the National Housing Act. 
These loans are not made by the Gov- 
ernment, but by your own banker... 
or they can be arranged through 
Permutit. The terms of payment allow 
gradual liquidation, so your payments 
are more than met by the savings ef- 
fected by Permutit. 
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aren 
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1d like to ask 
it what treatment 


__pul 
d recommend os 


++ our problems 
mall for them 





ern-day requirements. Permutit equip 
ment not only raises the quality of the 
final fabric, but saves enough *o pay 


back its cost, usually within two years ! 


There are fewer reruns and rejec- 
tions, and less yarn breakage... be 
cause soft water eliminates harsh, in- 
soluble curds, and fibres come through 


clean and pliable. Soap, soda and 


bleach are saved. And Dboiler-tube re 
pairs and replacements are reduced to 


a minimum, 


We shall be glad to show you how 
water conditioning can bring these 
benefits to your mill, whether it be 
large or small. Just mail the coupon 
below for complete descriptive liter- 


ature. 


1 Permutit 


THE PERMUTIT COMPANY, Dept. Bl, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me, without obligation, complete details about the purchase of 
Permutit equipment under the terms of the National Housing Act. 


Name — 
a 
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REDUCE MAINTENANCE .. . 
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Crane Cast- 

Iron Valves 

and Fittings 

in Woater- a 

Filter Instal- Sauer 
lation. 


@ Vany textile-plant engineers can tell you better 
than we how greatly they have been able to reduce 
piping leaks and maintenance with consequent. 
substantial savings in operating costs by using 
Crane Cast-Iron valves and fittings. 

These valves and fittings are tight initially and 
remain tight through long operation. Joints are 
readily and easily made. Valves and fittings can be 
removed and installed elsewhere without trouble 
and with perfect fit because they are so accurately 
and sturdily made. This is a great help when re- 
placements are required, when piping assemblies 
are rearranged and when piping is taken down for 
cleaning. 

Valve bodies and fittings are exceptionally 
strong, made of close grain cast iron under close 
metallurgical control with the material properly 


distributed. 


Tight thread connections are assured even when 


piping assemblies have been rearranged several 


times, as the threaded ends are precisely cut to 
gauge and alignment and are carefully finished to 
insure ease of starting. Flanged ends are accu- 
rately faced at a true right angle to the center line 
of valve or fitting. 

There are Crane Standard and Kxtra Heavy 
Cast-Iron Valves and Fittings for .every cotton 
and textile mill use to which this material is 


suited. For higher pressures and temperatures 





and for practically all corro- 
sive conditions Crane is pre- Let Profits Pay 
pared to meet your require- for Plant Im- 
ments. Call your nearest provements. 
Crane branch or distributor Use the Crone 
as your nearest, best stocked Finance Plan: 








source of supply : 





CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. e NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, 
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THE BELT THAT ENDURES 


Severe tests prove the endurance of every Challenger Square 
* Edge Belt. All materials in its construction are tested before it 
is manufactured—all properties determining its life and efficiency are 
tested when it is completed. The findings of these scientific tests are 
recorded in our files and they must show conclusively that our higher 
established standards have always been met. 


There is never any question about the performance of Challenger. 
Its capabilities have been accurately determined in advance and the 
responsibility of a great, national organization is right here to back 
up every claim made for it. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


MECHANICAL RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL REQUIREMENT 


ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
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use Nopco ATO 


... it is easily applied—a one bath 
method complete in a single opera- 
tion. Because of its colloidal nature, 
it penetrates smoothly and evenly, 
providing uniform repellency. If 
properly applied, Nopco ATO resists 
removal by dry cleaning, soaping 
and scouring. 


Nopco ATO is equally effective for 
cotton, wool, silk'or rayon, and is to- 
day used by manufacturers of piece 
goods, hosiery, flannels, mackinaws, 
sport coats, ski suits, shrinkproof 
knit and piece goods (where it pre- 
vents shrinking after tentering), um- 
brellas, felt hats, curtains and furs. 


Complete information on Nopco 
ATO as applied to your particular 
product or problem will be sent upon 
request. Mail the coupon below. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CoO. 
HARRISON, N. J. 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Member of Throwsters Research Institute 
Member of U. 8. Institute of Teztile Research, Inc. 





National Oil Products Co. 
Harrison, N. J. | 


Gentlemen: 


| Please send information and data sheets 
on Nopco ATO as applied to.............. 
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-and on your 
right we have 
the V-BELT 


DAYTON COG-BELTS SAVE Space 
FN 





With its tremendous gripping power, _leech-like grip in pulley grooves—the 
the Dayton Cog-Belt needs to contact only belts with the crosswise rigidity 
only one-third of the pulley to give full needed to effect maximum wedging 
traction. This explains why the motor action. 








can be set much closer to the machine These and many other advantages of | 
than with any other type of belt, elimi- Dayton Cog-Belts are graphically illus- | 
nating long belt span and saving valu- trated and explained in our big new | 

able floor space. book, ““The ABC’s of V-Belts.”’ A copy | | 


Dayton Cog-Belts owe their greater is yours for the asking. Write today. 
gripping and pulling power to patented, 
exclusive construction principles found 
only in Daytons. They are the only 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MEG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of V-Belts ) 











‘ 
laminated V-belts—the only V-belts | 
a — , Manufacturers also of Dayton Fan Belts, Dayton The distance betu — shafts can be 
Scoentincally ULt-tO-DenGe —the omy Red Tube Radiator Hose, Dayton Thorobred Tires as short as the diameter of the | 
die-cut belts with raw edges to give and Dayco Printers’ Rollers large pulley. | 


ee ee 
a 








THE ABC’s of 

OF V-BELTS iat 
This is the greatest book on V-Belts 
ever published. It shows how Day- 


ton Cog-Belts transmit more power, | 
save space, last longer, and reduce : 


[} AL. costs. This im- 
= j portant book will | 











help you solve 
your drive prob- 
lems. It’s free. 
Write for a copy. 











COG-BELT DRIVES—F. H. P. V-BELT DRIVES—V-FLAT DRIVES—DAYCOIL 
OIL-PROOF V-BELTS—COMPLETE DRIVES, PULLEYS and BELTS IN STOCK 
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FAFNIRS 
Chase 


FRICTION LOSSES 









On this chasing calender there are 48 Fafnir Ball Bearing Pillow 
Blocks on the chasing rolls. Only one of the many Fafnir applica- 
tions at this mill, it is showing impressive savings in maintenance 
costs by reducing friction losses to a minimum. 

In any mill, for any one of the 63 machines through which the 
cotton fiber may pass in its processing, there is a Fafnir that can 
Save maximum power costs. In finishing machinery, too, wherever 
the application calls for bearings... for pillow blocks that are exposed 
to intense heat on dryers or to acid fumes on agers... for roller bearing 
boxes on the calender stacks...there is always either a standard or a 
specially-designed Fafnir that can do the job most efficiently. 

‘The most complete line of ball bearings in America” can save 
power for you and reduce your maintenance costs. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. Representatives also at: Atlanta, 
Georgia ... Houston, Texas ... Charlotte, N. C. ... Boston, Massa- 
chusetts ... Dallas, Texas ... Birmingham, Ala. ... Kansas City, Mo. 
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FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS ARE NOW 
IN SERVICE IN SUCH TEXTILE 
MACHINERY AS THE FOLLOWING: 


Bale Breakers 


Feeders 
Openers 


Feed Tables 
Distributors 

Breaker Lappers 
Intermediate Lappers 
Finisher Lappers 


Cards 


Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 


Twisters 
Winders 
Warpers 
Slashers 
Looms 


Bleaching Equipment 


Dyeing Equipment 
Extractors 

Dryers 

Printing Machinery 
Agers 

Soapers 

Tenter Frames 
Calenders 

Button Breakers 
Shoddy Pickers 
Garnett Machines 
Burr Pickers 
Mixing Pickers 
Scourers 

Fulling Mills 
Shearing Machines 
Rayon Pot Spinners 


FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 
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Check This List! 
_— 
Here are 4 few things for 
which Modernization FILLS GAP LEFT 
Credit may be had:— | 
Textile Machinery | Lease Restrictions Overcome — Result Is AN Types of New 
pr Equipment ' Machinery and uipment “AY Now Be Bought on 
cluding Most Favorable Terms E Generally Offered 
spinning machinery e 
cong {en Plans for using F. 4 A. Terms to whatever equipmen’ is needed, with- 
nitting machinery buy new machinery and ct out restriction of type on F. H- 
vinting machines need not be ham — py the — Terms OF the equiv4 ent. 
finishing machines contraction 0 A, Credit he Al 
: ail —s. ready hundreds of progressiv¥® 
Paiste po me lew revised Apri! 1st excludes all | manufacturers are providing this 
pointes editioner® etc. products Cem ess th n i i 5% long term | {odernization Credit 
Plant Equi ment p htt ae wey” restricts THE ist | to their customers; through Equip: 

| - aclu ues P of eligib® equipment ment Acceptance’ Financing. 

t ' eal ,; , 
heating plants Re the BaP = Pa an Ts This 15 an opportunty to bring 
air conditionine of N° ernization ro _ i. 2-© | your plant and equipment into line 

© sprinkler system» | uipment ee oe with any competitor - to step up 

6 rome | annem % ne I its ow” ot | operating efficiency effect impor 

jms s. © Ss . . o “se 
| 7 1" tid . a 1 low rat working capital. Your progra™ may 
not— at identic® ow rates : oe eam 
ay its owP way from the start oul 
be placed for | of increased earnings OF savings: 


and many others 
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Gondow 


RUBBER COVERED 














Beeb 


















Co Rubber Cove 
o ole yitenc at higher speeds. These 


have been developed 










Rolls a > re BT years of progressive develop- 
ent and Wprovement; each type is designed to meet 
specific se condition. They withstand chemical 
tion, retaining iliency, durability and effici- 
y- Will not surface-Tr midize. nor change 
sity while in use or in storage. It is this constant uni- 


which assures better finishing at higher speeds. 
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Take your rubber roll or other rubber-covered 








equip problems with Manhattan Engineers. They 
have de 9ed methods for making practically all 
types of teX@fe finishing equipment corrosion-proof. 


The Manhatta acess of applying rubber linings is 
exclusive—and ho he rubber in place so tenaci- 
ously that rubber and become as one. 










PRODUCTS 











Transmission Belt 
Cone Belt 

Air Hose 

Acid Hose 
Water Hose 

















Fire Hose 
Steam Hose 








Suction Hose 
Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 

Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Lined Tanks 
Rubber Covered Rolls 
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SOLUTION CONTAINERS 
SOLUTION Pans 
Pump SHAFTS... 
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. AND OTHER VITAL PARTS ARE MADE OF 


Stainless ENDURO 


To insure utmost cleanliness and long tions can be changed quickly and 


life, the solution containers, solution safely ... without danger of carry- 


overs ... for the hard, smooth sur- 


face of ENDURO can be quickly and 


pans, pump shafts and other vital 


parts of this machine are made from 


ENDURO—Republic’s perfected stain- thoroughly cleaned without effort. 


less steel. Thus, rusting and corro- Complete information on. stainless 








sion are banished ... for ENDURO 


is resistant to the chemicals used in 





the various solutions. And the solu- 
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My BROTHER 


30 years ago, the cap- 





DONALD 


eration of Avondale. This 


OWN in Alabama about , , , is chief assistz n- 
I) A Word Picture and Brief Biography of nis <iaek aeptant in the of 


ital city of Montgom- 
ery witnessed a ceremony of 
a brilliance and importance 
rivaling the celebration of 46 years earlier, when on 
the same spot, Jefferson Davis had been inaugurated 
as president of the Confederacy. For in January, 1907, 
Braxton Bragg Comer, fearless crusader and patriot, 
was inaugurated as Governor of Alabama, and contin- 
ued an unselfish public service to his state which had 
begun several years earlier with a campaign ot 
achievement in the public weal as chairman of the 
Alabama Railroad Commission. 

A stalwart, courageous champion of the right, 
uncompromising in action, unswerving in loyalty to 
a righteous cause, Governor Comer, against odds and 
often fighting alone, contributed im- 
measurably to the progress of his na- 
tive state, in leading it to a higher 
plane politically, socially, educationally 
and economically. No other man has 
so greatly influenced the life of his 
state, in so many diverse and construc- 
tive ways—and so deep was the im- 
press of his personality and convic- 
tions that even now there remains a 
strong Comer influence in the state’s 
political thinking. 

These remarks concerning “Gover- 
nor B. B.” are pertinent to this story 
because the intenseness with which he 
gave himself to any enterprise forced 
him, in assuming the active political 
leadership of his state, to relinquish 
his similarly intense direction of 
the Avondale Mills, the then small textile plant 
which he headed. When he became Governor in 
1907, the mantle of that responsibility was placed 
upon his son, christened McDonald Comer, but now 
known as Donald, who, by his recent election as 
president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, is the object of this sketch—one of a 
regular series of biographical word pictures of the 
recipients of this, the most dignified and coveted 
honor within the gift of southern textile men. 

For while his father was active politically (and 
Governor Comer was subsequently United States 
Senator from Alabama) Donald served directly as 





the New President of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 





does not mean that Donald 
succeeded his father at that 
time, for until his death in 
1927 the Governor was indeed the patriarch; wher- 
ever he sat, as with MacGregor, was the head of the 
table. But, working along with his father, as his chief 
lieutenant, Donald received the invaluable heritage of 
his influence and gradually assumed his place as the 
head of the business and of the family. 

Donald was born, on October 14, 1877, at Comer 
(Barbour County), Ala., the son of Braxton Bragg 
and Eva Jane (Harris) Comer. Until Donald’s sev- 
enth year, the family lived at his birth place, the 
Comer plantation, which contained 30,000 acres, of 
which 5,000 acres were in those days planted to cot- 
ton. Part of this plantation is still 
retained, by decree of the Governor, 
who wished it to be preserved as a 
meeting place for his family. Don- 
ald had three  brothers—Fletcher 
(now deceased); Bragg, Jr., and 
Hugh; and five sisters, Sally B., Mig- 
non, Catherine, Bevelle, and Eva. (If 
those names are familiar to the read- 
er in connection with Avondale, the 
reason will be found further on in 
this chronicle). 

When young Donald was seven 
years old, the family moved to Annis- 
ton, where they resided for a few 
years, moving then, in 1890, to Birm- 
ingham. Asa lad Donald received in- 
struction from private tutors and in 
the Birmingham public schools, later 
attending Bingham’s, a military school at Asheville. 
N. C. Here he was senior cadet captain, and was 
appointed a second lieutenant in the United States 
Army. In August, 1898, he was assigned to service 
in the 16th Infantry, and saw service in the Philip- 
pine Islands for four years. He was battalion adju- 
tant, and while on the Islands was in charge of the 
Ilocano native scouts. He was later transferred to 
the 25th Infantry, and was promoted to first lieuten- 
ant. His army service was under the command of 
Generals J. Franklin Bell and Frederick D. Grant. 
Nothing of special moment for the purposes of this 
record occurred, but the very fact of his army serv 
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ice may be surprising information to some of his 
friends and associates of today. 

In 1902, Donald resigned from the Army and re- 
turned home to become secretary-treasurer of B. B. 
Comer & Sons Company (since dissolved), a corpora- 
tion of the Governor and his sons which operated the 
extensive family plantations in Barbour County. In 
this work, Donald immediately revealed a natural in- 
terest in agriculture and farming which persists un- 
til this day, and his first-hand experience in this job 
gave him the foundation for his enduring interest in 
agriculture which even now is hardly secondary to 
his industrial activities. 


Entrance into Textile Manufacturing 

Donald was running the farm when his father be- 
came Governor and called him to Birmingham as his 
chief aide in the operation of Avondale Mills, which, 
organized in 1897, operated one plant in Birming- 
ham. 

At this point, while this is a personal narrative, 
the record of the growth of Avondale Mills is fitting, 
for so closely has the development of Donald Comer 
been a part of the mills that to dissociate them is 
well nigh impossible. 

Within a few years, the Birmingham mill had be- 
come so successful that a small plant at Sylacauga, 
Ala., the Central mill, was purchased. In 1914, the 
Eva Jane (the given name 
of Donald’s mother and of 
his youngest sister, now Mrs. 
H. C. Ryding) was built. In 
1917, the Sally B. at Sylacau- 
ga (named for the Governor’s 
eldest daughter—now Mrs. 
Frank H. lLathrep) was 
built; in 1919, the Pell City, 
Ala., plant, the Sycamore, 
Ala., plant, and the Alexan- 
der City, Ala., plant (re- 
named Bevelle for another of 
the Governor’s daughters— 
now Mrs. Frank E. Nabers), 
were purchased; in 1920 the 
Catherine plant, at Svylacau- 
ga, named for the present 
Mrs. Morley Buck, was erected. The 
bracing the plants on the outskirts of Sylacauga 
was given the name of Mignon, the Governor's sec- 
who is now Mrs. J. Craig Smith, 


town em- 


ond daughter, 
sr. 

Donald was secretary and later vice-president of 
Avondale Mills, until his father’s death in 1927, 
when he succeeded him as president and treasurer, 
the position he now holds. In 1930 the Stevenson, 
Ala., plant was acquired, and in 1932 the LaFayette, 
Ala., plant was purchased and added to the group. 
Since 1908, Donald has been also president and treas- 
urer of Cowikee Mills. with plants in Eufaula, Union 
Springs, and Ozark, Ala. 

Thus he is the active head of 266,000 spindles 
and 4,300: looms in the Avondale group, and 36,000 
spindles and 450 looms in the Cowikee plants. The 
products of these mills are widely diversified, includ- 





Ihe second figure from left in this photo (made 
n Philippines in 1900) is Lieut. Donald Comer 
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ing denims, chambrays, sheetings, shirtings, drills, 
twills, drapery cloths, upholstery fabrics, pants 
goods, blankets, rope, cotton yarns (warp and ho- 
siery, natural and dyed), sateens, print cloths and 
ginghams. A total of seven thousand people are em- 
ployed by these companies. Donald is also presi- 
dent of and in charge of the liquidation of The Hun- 
ter Manufacturing and Commission Company, the 
predecessor of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., the com- 
mission house, of which he is a director. In conjunc- 
tion with the affairs of the Hunter Company, he is 
president of Pomona Manufacturing Co., at Greens- 
boro, N. C., and of Oconee Textiles, Inc., Westmin- 
ster, S. C. He is a director of the First National 
Bank of Birmingham and of the Birmingham Fire 
Insurance Company, and of the All States Life In- 
surance Company of Montgomery, Ala. He is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute Incorporated, served as its southern vice- 
president in 1934. He is vice-president of the South- 
ern States Industrial Council, chairman of the Ala- 
bama Public Works Board and Alabama state direc- 
tor for the Rural Rehabilitation Corporation. He 
was a member of the Cotton-Textile Code Authority 
under NRA. 

This recital of Comer’s current activities is in- 
troduced here, at the risk of seeming tedious, to in- 
dicate the ramified interests of the man, and to give 
point to one of his outstand- 
ing characteristics—a _ sin- 
eere and earnest desire to 
serve to the full limit of his 
talents and abilities. He has 
never held an honorary title 
—he is intensely interested 
and active in every project 
with which he becomes as- 
sociated and gives unstinted- 
ly of himself to every cause 
and purpose with which he 
is allied. In addition to his 
business activities, he is a 
member of the boards of 
stewards and trustees of the 
First Methodist Church of 
Birmingham, of which for 
years he has been a devoted member and where for 
twelve years he has served actively as superintend- 
ent of the Sunday School. He is a director of the 
Birmingham Y. M. C. A., and in the past has served 
as its president. 





A Study of the Man 

Such prodigious activities afford a striking back- 
ground for an intimate study of Donald Comer as a 
man. It is appropriate to search for the underlying 
qualities, not in an attempt to glorify or exalt, but 
honestly to delineate the character and personality 
of this man who now assumes the added responsi- 
bility of titular leader among his fellow southern 
cotton manufacturers. 

To begin with, Donald Comer is a true son of 
his father, from whom he received as a heritage, far 
more important than mere physical possessions, a 
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high standard of business acumen and judgment, a 
strong determination, implacable integrity, and un- 
alterable honesty of opinion. These, coupled with 
a graciousness and kindliness of manner and diplo- 
macy inherited from his mother, combine to pro- 
duce a character of leadership and ability which 
dominates without a vestige of domineering the af- 
fairs of Avondale. He leads, gracefully, but none 
the less firmly, the whole organization, setting an in- 
spiring example before his co-workers by his own 
complete and unreserved application to his task. 


Donald and His Brothers 


As the active head of the organization, Donald, in 
Avondale, is assisted by his brother Bragg, in sales, 
and by his brother Hugh, in manufacturing. There 
prevails in the operation of the business an unusual, 
almost unbelievable ffilial-fraternal relationship 
which is maintained by a deference and respect, on 
the part of the younger bro- 
thers, toward Donald as the 
head, that is most exception- 
al in family-business rela- 
tionships. They call him, in 
full respect, The Boss, and 
anyone doing business with- com 
in or with the organization 
is familiar with the phrase, 
“My brother Dona!d’”—for it 
is to ““My brother Donald”, 
as the head of the house, 
that policies and decisions 
go for disposition. <A deep, 
understanding relationship 
springing originally from 
the early family circle, is im- 
plied. His brothers find no 
difficulty in saying “Sir” to 
him. Not that he demands 
it, or courts it, for, to the 
contrary, there is nothing imperious and dictatorial 
about the man, but these brothers, and the other 
executives, recognize the innate, quiet ability and 
capacity of their leader. And apart from the 
business relationships, Donald has succeeded to his 
father’s position as head of the family, and it is to 
him that all the Comers go and to him that they 
look for the counsel, advice and sympathetic under- 
standing incumbent upon the family head. 

Just how Donald performs his manifold duties, 
never letting the slightest detail of importance in 
any particular escape him, is a source of wonder- 
ment to many of his acquaintances—but he does it. 
He is a most informal workman. He has an office at 
the Birmingham plant, but seems really to carry his 
office and his policies and plans in his head and 
heart. His mind seems to be a filing cabinet for in- 
formation, an encyclopedia for facts. He can—and 
frequently does, apparently—stop at any mill, hotel, 
or public stenographer, and write a letter on any 
subject requiring his attention at the moment, and 
then proceeds unhampered to the next job seeming- 
ly unrelated to it. His is a memory most exceptional 
in its retentive powers and accuracy, and he pos- 


Donald will Fletcher 





{left) and Hugh (right) 


Comer, camping off Everglades, Florida . . 
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sesses an inherent ability, augmented by the cumula- 
tive value of an intimate understanding of a great 
many things, to cut through complications and com- 
plexities and to get at the true facts of a situation. 
Then he can arrange those facts, unencumbered, in 
their proper relationship in his own mind and trans- 
mit them clearly to others; in doing so, bringing to 
play any apparently hidden facts or circumstances 
out of a wealth of experience. 

For a man who works as Donald Comer does, 
there are no such things as strictly formal office 
hours. It is no problem to see him—the difficulty is 
in finding him. But when once available, he is always 
ready to listen, aid and assist, and, strangely enough 
in this realistic world, his personal interests are to- 
tally disregarded in his point of view. He gives so 
freely of himself that he frequently extends the ca- 
pacity of a not-too-robust constitution. He invari- 
ably approaches a proposition without regard to the 
selfish thought: “‘What can |! 
get out of it?” 

This is not meant to imply 
that Donald is altruistic in an 
unsound or absurd sense. He 
is a competent, sound business 
man, discriminating and ex- 
pecting the fairness which he 
gives. But he is a practical! 
idealist, who has never found 
it necessary to discard his 
idealism in dealing with prac- 
tical affairs. 

Donald Comer’s chief am- 
bition, perhaps, because he is 
so completely devoid of selfish 
personal interest, is in behalf 
of his native section and its 
people and their economic, 
educational and spiritual wel- 
fare. For more than 30 years 
he has been a leader in countless progressive reforms. 
Sometimes he has found himself, as did his father in 
the political sphere, almost alone in his advocacy of a 
cause, but almost invariably, time and events have 
proved the soundness of his thinking. 

In its practical application to his own business, 
Donald Comer has continued the policy initiated by 
the Governor of providing in every possible, practi- 
cal way, means of self-improvement for his people. 
The high standard of his employees is the best evi- 
dence of the soundness of his theory that it pays to 
provide—without dole, dower, or paternalism—the 
means of achieving independence and security and 
spiritual growth. For the staff and employees of 
his mills, and for favored customers and friends of 
the organization, the results of the work along these 
lines in the Avondale and Cowikee villages are re- 
vealed in the annual inspection tours of the com- 
pany’s: properties. Every spring, throughout an en- 
tire week, ‘‘open house” is conducted with Donald 
and his associates as hosts, and like a large-scale 
house-party, the visitors are taken from one mill in 
the group to the next, inspecting the plants and the 
villages, schools, hospitals and clinics—physical evi- 
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dences of the program of practical self-help that 
Avondale—that is to say, Donald Comer—makes pos- 


sible for the employees of the mills. On these occa- 
sions may be seen the fruition of the previous year’s 
work in the continued building of a self-reliant, self- 
expressive people. And even the most cynical could 
not deny the obvious natural cordiality and friend- 
ship that is revealed on one of these trips in hun- 
dreds of contacts between “Mr. Donald” and em- 
ployees of the company, regardless of their station. 

In the councils of the textile and other industries, 
Comer’s advice and opinion are constantly sought 
and given. A modest, retiring man personally, with- 
out the dramatics of the orator and claiming no 
forensic talent, his appearances in behalf of the in- 
dustry—in congressional hearings, before public 
audiences, etc.—command full attention because of 
the unquestionable sincerity and earnestness of the 
man and the soundness, honesty and integrity of his 
thinking. Even in his written word this same con- 
viction of sincere earnestness is apparent. 

There is no trace of antagonism or bitterness in 
Comer’s dealings with those who do not share his 
opinions—and of course there are many who dis- 
agree with him. He works from within, rather than 
from without, applying reason rather than force or 
threat; feeling it better to convert an opponent on 
principles rather than gain a point by coercion. 

While he has never followed his father’s foot- 
steps into the political world, Donald has withal an 
acute political sense. And another marked inher- 
itance from his father is a firm tenacity of purpose. 
While he is considerate of and eager to draw out 
an opposing point of view, his convictions once made 
are deep rooted, and in one manner or another he 
pursues to its conclusion or successful contradiction 
an idea or a purpose when once fixed in his mind as 
the thing to do. This applies to his own business 
affairs as well as to policies of the industry. 

On October 26, 1904, Comer was married to Miss 
Gertrude Miller, of Reading, Pa., who presides with 
charm and grace at his Birmingham home. Four 
children have blessed their union—Catherine, now 
Mrs. Paul Bowron; Jane, now Mrs. Alfred Shook: 
Donald, Jr.; and Miss Martine. 

Such time as he has away from his business, in- 
dustry, church and civic activities, Comer spends in 
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Donald (right) and Hugh Comer on the Sculpin 
at the wharf in Everglades, Florida ; 


his family circle. He appears to have no 
hobbies, apparently finding relaxation and 
diversion in the varied and extensive na- 
ture of his interests. He is totally abste- 
mious, doesn’t smoke nor play cards nor 
golf, but is an inveterate reader, not of 
books so much as papers, trade magazines 
and bulletins bearing upon business and 
current affairs. Not only does he read, but he clips, and 
sometimes to Mrs. Comer’s dismay, because he doesn’t 
seem to have any system of filing his clippings, though 
he usually can later go back to one of them to use as 
evidence in some subsequent discussion of a subject. 

Simple and direct in his tastes and relationships, 
Donald Comer is a wholly unpretentious man per- 
sonally. His physical presence and manner belie his 
magnitude and importance. Of slight, almost frail 
build, slightly stooped from intense work and lack 
of attention to his physical well-being, quiet, retiring 
in manner, soft in speech, he is never spectacular, 
but always effective. His face reveals the true 
character within, and, sitting informally, his hands 
grasping the lapels of his coat, or his fingers run- 
ning frequently through his sparse hair, the quict 
strength and power of the man is revealed, and his 
speech reflects his complete earnestness, sincerity 
and integrity. There is in his countenance an un- 
mistakable refiection of a youthful spirit that will 
never die nor lose its enthusiasm when striving for 
a worthy cause. 

Comer has currently only one avocation in the 
customary acceptance of the term. At Camp Helen 
on the Florida Coast, established some years ago by 
the mills, to which every Comer employee is encour- 
aged to go for vacation annually, he maintains a sail- 
boat, the Sculpin. All too infrequently, he indulges 
occasionally in sailing and fishing; roughing it, 
when he does, in company with his brothers or other 
friends. 

At the insistence of his family, he recently pur- 
chased a small farm near Eufaula, where he and 
Mrs. Comer are renovating a farm house, and he has 
been spending some time there this past year— 
emerging every now and then, however, to get to the 
Cowikee Mill office in Eufaula to see what is going 
on and write some letters. He is going to run this 
new job of his—as president of the American Asso- 
ciation—in the same thorough manner in which he 
has always done everything else. He will carry out 
its established policies faithfully and institute some 
new ones if he feels it is to the interest of the in- 
dustry to do so. And then—we think—he hopes to 
spend more time on his farm near Eufaula, and un- 
doubtedly will do so unless some other enterprise 
convinces him that he can do it a service. 































Views of 


Tornado- Wrecked Mill 
of Pacolet Mfg. Co. 


at 


New Holland, Georgia 


L photographs show three 
views of the Pacolet Mtg. Co., 
Mill No. 4, at New Holland, Ga., near 
Gainesville, following the tornado 
which struck there on the morning of 
April 6, 1936. 

No photograph could adequately 
convey the terrible damage wrought, 
either in the loss of life or property, 
but these pictures will show in part 
the physical damage done to this 
large textile plant. 

The top photograph shows the 
west end of the mill, where the force 
of the tornado wrecked the fifth (top) 
floor. The center picture, made from 
the back side, shows the wreckage of 
the cloth room building. The bottom 
view, taken from the east end of the 
mill, shows how the suction force of 
the tornado took out the entire end 
of the building, from top to bottom, 
leaving machinery suspended in mid- 
air on some of the floors. 


DEVASTATING tornado which struck 
Gainesville, Ga., on Monday 
morning, April 6, took a toll of 

more than 200 lives and millions of 
dollars of property damage. The tex- 
tile mill of Pacolet Mfg. Co. No. 4, at 
New Holland, Ga., located just two. { 
miles east of Gainesville, was in the & (a Big 

direct path of the tornado, and the ac- a ee lee 
companying photographs show some- "ar re} 

thing of the damage to this plant. The 

force of the tornado hit the west end of the mill, and tore 
the roof of the building off, and the suction of the storm tore 
out the east end. As shown by the illustrations, the top 
(fifth) floor of the mill was completely destroyed, and the 
room may be seen resting at one place on the fourth floor. 

The spinning department of the plant is located on the 
top floor, and as a result of the damage the mill will have 
to replace 64,000 spindles of spinning. The total damage. 
including the cost of repairing the building and replacing 
the equipment, will approximate $1,000,000. 

When the tornado hit the west end of the mill, the suc- 
tion of the storm took 19 filling frames located at this end 
of the room, and skidded them off of the floor and com- 
pletely out of the mill, and they dropped five stories to the 
ground. Practically all of the remainder of the spinning 
was ruined, though many of the individual motors driving 
the frames can be reclaimed. ‘There was a heavy rain 
during the entire day and night, and many bales of cloth 
which had been thrown outside by the storm were consid- 
erably damaged, and a number of the houses in the village 
were demolished. 
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A remarkable feature was that of the 500 operatives in 
the mill at the time of the tornado, not one was seriously 
injured. >’ a fortunate accident, the power had gone off 
at the plant just two minutes before the tornado came, 
shutting down the machines and leaving the employees tem- 
porarily idle. Most of them were at the windows watching 
the approaching heavy clouds. This mill was struck by a 
Similar tornado in 1905, and there were two experienced 
second hands in the spinning room on the top floor who had 
gone through the previous storm, and when the tornado 
was approaching on April 6, exercised an intuitive sense of 
the imminent danger, and persuaded all of the employees to 
repair to the lower floors of the mill. When the mill was 
hit, only three men out of 155 employees in the spinning 
room remained on the top floor, and they were only slightly 
injured. 

The tornado also struck the plant of the Owen Osborne 
Hosiery Mill, Gainesville, near the Pacolet plant, with se- 
rious damage, and also did considerable damage to the spin- 
ning room of the Appleton Mil] at Anderson, S. C., in which 
territory it spent itself. 
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Warp SIZING, 


by Paul Seydel (Article 6) 


This, the sixth installment of Mr. Seydel's discussion, covers the weighting 
materials as used in making warp sizing and finishing compounds... . . 


HIS, the sixth installment in the current series by 
Tur. Seydel, covers the various weighting chemi- 
cals available for and used in connection with warp 
sizing and finishing. A list of the previous install- 
ments, and the subjects covered, may be found in 
a footnote at the bottom of this page 


Weighting Materials 


obtain many properties, some of which have 

already been mentioned. The property of 
starch paste which causes it to form a jelly when cold 
may be increased or decreased. It would be well to be 
able to retard the formation of a jelly if, at the same 
time the sizing value of the starch were not impaired. 
Unfortunately, the gain in fluidity is obtained at the 
cost of lower sizing value. Normally, when a jelly 
forms, it cannot be satisfactorily re-heated to produce 
a size of good quality. For this reason, it is essential 
to keep starch near the boiling point and never allow 
it to cool even near the jelly-forming temperature be- 
cause even though it does not jell, it soon becomes in- 
soluble which may and may not affect its physical ap- 
pearance, but this certainly affects greatly its sizing 
value by decreasing the elasticity and tensile strength 
of the film it forms. 

Many chemicals and processes have been advocated 
to retard the formation of a jelly and to make possible 
the use of size that has been cooled and re-heated. The 
best are only makeshifts, if they are intended to per- 
mit the use of size prepared the previous day. 

Of course, the plentiful use of fats will very con- 
siderably retard the tendency to form a jelly difficult 
to re-work after cooling. They make it possible ap- 
parently to dissolve the size after it has cooled but, 
this is to a great extent an illusion. The reason this 
appears to be so, is that in the presence of a large 
percentage of fat the jelly is not continuous but is 
formed of a large number of small globules surround- 
ed by fat and of course this breaks up readily when 
re-heated. However, it will not form a continuous 
film and the elasticity or strength of re-worked size 
will not compare with that of fresh size. 

Many textile specialists who have carried on real 
tests have decided that it does not pay to keep size 
overnight. The only mills doing it with a measure of 
success have their storage kettles well insulated with 
asbestos covering so that the size remains hot even 
over night. 


The first article in this series, page 43, November, 1935, Cor- 
TON, gave a non-technical analysis of the composition of raw 
cotton ; the second, page 44, December, 1935, issue, covered flours 
and starches; the third, page 55, January, 1936, issue, discussed 
gums and glues; the fourth, page 63, March, 1936, issue, covered 
fats, lubricants and softeners; and the fifth, page 74, April, 1936, 
issue, covered deliquescents and preservatives. Reprints of these 
previous articles are available to those who do not have copies, 
upon reguest.—-THE EDITOR. 


( vvebtain 1 are used in connection with starch to 


The practice of covering size kettles as well as 
storage kettles is gaining every day, and rightly so. 
Considering the advantages of this covering and how 
cheaply and easily it can be done, it is hard to under- 
stand why there remains a single size kettle in use, 
not so covered. 


First, it very soon saves more than its cost in 
steam. 

Second, less steam being used to keep the size at 
the boiling point, the condensation becomes more neg- 
ligible and more even sizing is the result. 

Third, if size is to be kept at all, it should not be 
allowed to cool much below the boiling point, as insol- 
uble starch forms rapidly and this starch loses the 
colloidal property essential for good sizing. The ideal 
way is to make size in small batches several times a 
day and to use the size within an hour or two after 
it is finished. 

We have mentioned this before, but at the risk of 
repeating, we want to insist on the urgency of giving 
even results due consideration and if we can impress 
the man in charge with the inadvisability of using re- 
cooked size we feel that we have rendered him and 
his employer a real service and it is worth repeating. 

China Clay—Kaolin. Kao-lin is a Chinese term 
applied to the white mineral used for the making of 
porcelain or china, from which it derives its English 
name of China clay. 

China Clay is a pure white clay containing a 
high percentage of hydrated aluminum silicate 
(Al,0,2Si0,2H,O). China clay is fairly well distrib- 
uted over the world but the English clay has an excel- 
lent reputation for textile purposes due to both the ex- 
cellence of the raw material and the efficient treat- 
ment it has received to free it from grit and objec- 
tionable substances. There are in Georgia extensive 
clay deposits which, properly treated, should yield ex- 
cellent materia! for textile purposes. 

As a sizing material to give weight and a special 
feel to the yarn, it is of considerable importance. It 
is used much more abroad than in this country. Siz- 
ing clays are not as plastic as potter clays, the plas- 
ticity being due to organic and other impurities which 
make the potter clay undesirable for sizing or finish- 
ing uses. Some users of China clay have complained 
that it is hard on heddles and reeds. Pure China clay 
is not abrasive and if injury is caused to heddles and 
reeds, it is due to the fact that the clay is deficient in 
quality. Clay for sizing purposes should be absolutely 
free from grit. Mixing a little of the clay with water 
and rubbing between finger tips, should give a per- 
fectly smooth and unctuous feel. 

When kaolin is exposed to atmospheric conditions, 
it crumbles into a powder which contains generally 
mica, quartz and sand, which must be eliminated. 
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This is done by mixing the clay with water, allowing 
it to flow into pits called “sand drags’’ where the 
coarse particles settle. The water carrying the fine 
particles of clay in suspension is allowed to flow into 
long wooden troughs. The fall being rather small, the 
water with the suspended clay does not flow very fast 
—just enough to permit the gritty material still in 
suspension to deposit in these troughs. From there 
the clay water is led into settling pits and finally to 
settling tanks where it is allowed to deposit. The wa- 
ter is drained and the wet 
clay is finally dried. 

China clay for sizing 
should be of the best quali- 
ty, free from color, grit, or- 
ganic substances, lime, ete. 
In heavy sizing, a good clay 
is essential. Considerable 
weight can be _ obtained 
without a harsh feeling, but 
the clay must be free from 
grit and have a feel pe- 
culiarly unctuous. To ob- 
tain a good size with clay, 
the quality of this clay must 
be very fine so as not to 
wear the heddles and reeds. 

In using clay for sizing, it should be boiled for long 
periods, anywhere from one to five hours, depending 
on the weight, the concentration of the size, the pure- 
ness of the clay and whether it is in lumps or in a 
finely divided powder. Finely powdered clay of a good 
quality does not need as prolonged boiling as lump 
clay. Clay is a dense, neutral, insoluble and efficient 
weighting material. The object of using weighters is 
not solely to add weight to a cloth, but as well to ob- 
tain a certain feel, to fill in, to improve appearance. 
While China clay is occasionally used as a weighter in 
warp sizing, its principal use is in the finishing field. 
This applies also to most weighting materials. 

Talcum—Soap Stone—French Chalk, represented 
by the chemical symbol (H,Mg,(SiO,)4) is a magnesi- 
um silicate. As a weighting material it acts as does 
China clay. It does not mix as readily with size but 
it is used rather extensively as a sizing and finishing 
material. 

The meerschaum used as material for making pipes 
is a compact, hydrated, silicate of magnesium. In 
some localities talcum is used more extensively than 
China clay. This is due mainly to local conditions: the 
proximity of the source of supply, saving in freight, 
and availability. All in all, it is not as efficient a 
weighting material as kaolin and at even price, China 
clay is preferable from more than one standpoint. 
Tale is not only used as a weighting material but as 
a finishing material, to produce a white, chalky color. 

Barytes — Mineral White— Heavy Spar — Blanc 
Fize Barium Sulphate (BaSO,), has been advocated 
because it is available in large quantities and has very 
great specific gravity. It exists profusely in nature 
and is obtained artificially by precipitation of soluble 
barium salts with sulphuric acid. It has more appli- 
cation in finishing than in sizing. It is not advisable 





in sizing as it powders, makes harsh yarns and is hard 
on heddles and reeds. 

Calcium Sulphate—Gypsum (CaSO,). Widely dis- 
tributed in nature as white crystals. When dehydrat- 
ed as a white powder, it is called Plaster of Paris. It 
produces a rough, harsh feel and is used more in fin- 
ishing than in sizing. It has been advocated for use 
in conjunction with chlorides but it does not com- 
pare favorably with kaolin as a weighting material. 

Barium Chloride (BaCl,). Transparent colorless 
crystals, quite poisonous, it 
has been advocated but is 
not a practical or economi- 
cal weighting ingredient. 

Magnesium Sulphate— 
Epsom Salts—hitter Salis 
(MgSO,—7H,O). Needie- 
shaped crystals. It is a by- 
product of the manufacture 
of carbon dioxide. It exists 
extensively in nature, as 
in Stassfurt salt beds. 
Contains a little over 50 per 
cent water. Magnesium 
sulphate is used rather ex- 
tensively as a weighting 
material with zine chloride 
and sometimes magnesium chloride. It 1s very sol- 
uble in water and gives a peculiar dull feel to the 
cloth. 

Sodium Silicate (Na,SiO,). Advocated by some 
writers but should not be used in warp sizing as it 
gives a very harsh feel and is detrimental to heddles 
and reeds. 

Sodium Sulphate — Glauber Salts — Salt Cake 
(Na,SO,—10H,O), is a by-product of the manufacture 
of nitric acid. Produced also in the manufacture of 
sodium carbonate through the reaction of sulphuric 
acid upon sodium chloride or common salt. Half of 
its weight is water. It penetrates the yarn and in 
some cases acts as a good weighter. Its crystalline 
form gives the yarn a peculiar appearance, the efflo- 
rescent crystals being quite white when sufficiently 
dry. One objection to soluble salts is that when dried 
the crystals may have a tendency to tender the warp; 
for this reason powerful deliquescent salts may be 
used in conjunction with them. Without the deliques- 
cent salts, crystals form that stretch the fibers, with 
the effect of tendering the warp. 

Glucose—Dextrose—Grape Sugar—Starch Sugar— 
C.H,,0,. For commercial use, it is generally not de- 
hydrated and contains a certain percentage of water. 
Glucose is prepared from starch usually through acid 
treatment. When dehydrated, it crystallizes into a 
white power. It is sometimes used with weighting ma- 
terials to obtain a certain feel or finish. Without 
chloride, and if dried too much, it gives a harsh feel. 
This can be obviated by not drying too hard and by 
the addition of deliquescent salts. 

Corn Sugar is being used quite extensively as a 
weighting material in finishing processes. It is pro- 
duced by a similar process as that of making thin boil- 
ing starch but the process has been carried further. 
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Dextrines are used extensively as a sizing, weight- 
ing and finishing material with and without the addi- 
tion of salts such as chlorides or sulphates or minerals 
such as clay or French chalk. Dextrines are starch 
gums. The dextrines used mostly are made from 
corn, potato and tapioca starches. They have very 
good penetrating and adhesive properties. They must 
be used in conjunction with plenty of softener and deli- 
quescent salts to overcome the stiff and sticky feeling 
they would otherwise impart to the fabric. Some dex- 
trines give a yellow film and should be avoided where 
this is objectionable. 

Thin Boiling Starches obtained through the action 
of acids or ferments upon raw starches are also advo- 
cated as weighting materials. When the acids or fer- 
ments have acted sufficiently on the amylopectose to 
greatly increase its penetration, the starch has lost a 
substantial part of its sizing quality. From a purely 
sizing standpoint, excessive penetration is not desir- 
able. It is better to have a well-coated warp than one 
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that is thoroughly penetrated. Excessive penetration 
is too often gained at the expense of pliability and 
elasticity. 

Although thin boiling starches are fair weighting 
materials they are uneconomical and when consider- 
able weight is desired china clay and other weighting 
materials are cheaper, more efficient, and will not make 
the warp so harsh. 

No matter what weighting materials are deter- 
mined upon, it is essential to use along with any one 
of them, a sizing compound with the proper balance 
of agglutinant, adhesive, lubricating, deliquescent and 
antiseptic properties. Particularly is this so when ma- 
terials that have no adhesive or glutinous properties 
themselves are used as weighters. Otherwise, they 
will dust off and cause an excessive amount of shed- 
ding. 

[The seventh installment in this series, to appear 
next month, will cover water as a material used in 
warp sizing.—THE EDITOR. | 


Research Work of the Arkwrights, Inc., Revived 


The practical research organization of the Southern Textile Association has 
been revived and mill men are urged to participate in its activities . . . . 


MONG the various research organizations which 

have contributed much to the textile industry is 
‘The Arkwrights, Inc., which is the practical research 
organization established a number of years ago by The 
Southern Textile Association. This organization per- 
forms a unique function, since instead of carrying out 
research work in its usual conception in which the 
work for the most part represents laboratory experi- 
ments, the members of this group carry out their ex- 
periments in mills under actual operating conditions, 
and the work done is of an entirely practical charac- 
ter. 
e Research in industry has been defined as “nothing 
more or less than an intelligent inquiry into how to do 
practical things in the best way.” The membership 
of The Arkwrights, Inc., is composed of operating ex- 
ecutives of mills and allied industries who attained 
their membership by, first, possessing the necessary 
qualifications, and, second, submitting to a research 
committee conclusive tests on some phase of textile 
manufacturing operation which proved of worthwhile 
value in actual operation. These members, having 
proved their ability, continue to show their interest 
by submitting from time to time further tests along 
the same line of thought or delving into other matters 
of importance to the mill man. These tests and their 
results, coming from actual mill operation and being 
carried out by men in daily contact with the various 
operations, are more satisfactory and understandable 
to the average man engaged in the work of the mill. 
Quite a number of the tests made by The Arkwrights 
as a contribution to the industry have proven of actual 


value in money saved in the operation of mills whose 
operating executives are interested in the best way to 
do things. 

Recently The Arkwrights, Inc., has made a slight 
departure from the usual method of tests in that it has 
sponsored some tests by students of several recognized 
southern textile schools. This year there has been 
submitted to these students a test involving consider- 
able work investigating the evenness of yarns, the re- 
sults of which should prove very interesting, as the 
test covers points often discussed but never before 
developed to the point where conclusions might be 
drawn. The schools co-operating and the students des- 
ignated for the work are: North Carolina State Col- 
lege, T. M. Ismet, graduate student; Clemson College, 
J. C. Ballard and W. B. Hiott, seniors; Georgia School 
of Technology, B. F. Burnett and J. W. Simmons, 
seniors; and Alabama Polytechnic Institute, W. H. 
Wolfe, senior. These tests are being completed this 
semester and suitable rewards will be made for satis- 
factory conclusive reports at the annual meeting of 
The Arkwrights, Inc., this summer. 

There is a great need for intensive research into 
the various phases of textile operating methods, more 
now than ever before, and the persistent and unself- 
ish efforts of individuals and organizations such as 
The Arkwrights Incorporated will do a great deal to 
advance the textile industry along this line. 

Anyone interested in the details of the work of 
The Arkwrights Incorporated may secure full infor- 
mation from the secretary, D. H. Hill, Jr., Box 697, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Constructive Meeting of Southern Mill 
Executives Held at Pinehurst 


fort in behalf of the industry’s welfare, and 

one of solutions of the common problems of 
southern industry and southern agriculture, shared 
the program of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association’s 40th annual convention on May 1 and 
2 with the announced theme of the social and eco- 
nomic advantages of the southern industry. The 
meeting was held at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, 
N. C., and drew an attendance greatly exceeding that 
of any of the organization’s meetings in recent years 
—more than 650 delegates attending the annual ban- 
quet on Friday evening. 

Donald Comer, president of the Avondale Mills, 
Birmingham, Ala., was elevated to the presidency of 
the association in the annual election of officers. (See 
biographical sketch of Mr. Comer, page 63.) Robert 
E. Henry, president of the Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., and Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, succeeds Mr. 
Comer as first vice-president; and John H. Cheat- 
ham, president of the Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, 
Ga., was made second vice-president succeeding Mr. 
Henry. W. M. McLaurine was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. Herman Cone, of Greensboro, N. C., M. P. 
Orr, of Anderson, S. C., and Robert West, of Dan- 
ville, Va., were re-named to the board of government; 
and Landon P. Thomas, of Augusta, Ga., and James 
A. Chapman, Jr., of Inman, 8S. C., were added to the 
board. 

The tenor of the meeting, in the program and in- 
formal discussions, showed a marked contrast from 
the general atmosphere of previous meetings within 
recent years. There was less positive discussion of 
governmental interference and control, and more 
constructive thought on the internal! solutions of the 
industry’s own problems. 

All in all, there was among the record-breaking 
attendance, which drew mill men from all over the 
South, and the usual large representation of visitors 
from the yarn and cloth selling markets, an attitude 
of refreshed spirit and enthusiasm for the future and 
the possibilities that lie ahead. 

The first session opened on Friday morning, and 
after the preliminaries, Secretary McLaurine made 
his report, giving a brief and interesting account of 
the stewardship of the association’s executive office 
during the past year. He referred to the various ac- 
tivities of the organization, in the interests of the 
southern mills, emphasizing the prompt and effective 
activity of its officers and policy committee in con- 
rection with the developments surrounding the 
demise of the NRA and AAA. 


Address of President Webb 


Thomas H. Webb, who, as president of the asso- 
ciation, presided at all of the sessions, next present- 
ed the annual address of the president, which was 
devoted mainly to “The Social and Economic Value 
of the Cotton Textile Industry to the South”. He 
first traced the economic progress of the industry, 
Showing that during the present century, there has 
been in the South “a growth of approximately 15 
million spindles in place—a growth of 340 per cent: 
a growth in New England from 13 million spindles 
(in 1900) to 1814 million in 1921, and then a loss to 
9 million in place, and only 5% million active today.” 
He pointed out, however, that of the 1914 million 
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spindles in place in the South, as 1936 opened, 214 
million spindles were at rest and perhaps will never 
work again. 

To emphasize the economic value of the industry 
to the South, Mr. Webb quoted figures to show that 
it contributes in taxes, state, county and otherwise, 
$20,000,000 annually; in dividends to stockholders, 
$40,000,000; and in wages for employees, $243,750.- 
000—an annual total of $303,750,000. Adding esti- 
mates of the amount paid for transportation, power 
and lights, supplies, etc., the total figure was put be- 
tween $400,000,000 and $500,000,000. In addition, he 
pointed out, southern mills consume approximately 
5,000,000 bales or $300,000,000 worth of the South’s 
greatest agricultural crop. He paused in the paint- 
ing of this picture, however, to offer the following 
warning: 

“Cotton manufacturing is not destined to remain 
in any area or to be dominant in any country. Eng- 
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land once thought no one could spin and weave ex- 
cept herself. New England thought the South had 
no manufacturing genius or capital, and now that 
the bulk of cotton manufacturing in the United 
States is in the South, many think it has come to 
stay and they treat it in any way. If not treated 
sanely and sensibly it will move on to some other 
country or countries.” 

Turning to the contributions made to the South 
by cotton manufacturing in civic development, social 
betterment, and spiritual evolution, Mr. Webb traced 
the changing conditions from the close of the Civil 
War to the present, told how cotton mills provided 
the answer to the economic problems of those days, 
and how, along with its material contributions, the 
industry has brought a broadened, enriched life to 
the people of this section, whom it has aided socially, 
educationally, intellectually and spiritually, as well 
as economically. 

Mr. Webb closed by presenting a report from the 
Federal Income Tax Unit, which showed aggregate 
net profit and loss figures on “concerns whose pre- 
dominant activity is classified under the manufacture 
of cotton goods,” and which indicated an average 
loss for each of the past 8 vears of $12,414,185. He 
declared it unfair for the industry to have to make 
such a record, and in discussing how the industry 
and the public might aid in preventing and removing 
the causes of such a condition, suggested as avenues 
of approach: First, ridding the industry of disturb- 
ing state and national legislation such as excessive 
government control of the industry, etc.: second, 
clarifying erroneous public opinion such as the be- 
lief that cotton mills are continuously prosperous re- 
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gardless of conditions, correcting public opinion 
formed by magazine articles written by partisan and 
prejudiced authors portraying superficial and unjust 
and unfair criticism of the industry, etc.; and third, 
by preventing or endeavoring to prevent political 
folly. He declared, however, that “the industry is 
seeking no special favors or special treatment. It is 
only asking for fair treatment and that no erroneous 
conception or action detrimental to its general good 
be formed or considered.” 

Mr. Webb was followed by Charles K. Everett, 
manager of the New Uses Section of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc., who spoke briefly on promo- 
tion of cotton goods, emphasizing particularly the 
impending National Cotton Week, June 1 to 6. Mr. 
Everett spoke pointedly, presenting a series of logi- 
cal arguments as to the effectiveness of this pro- 
motional activity in the past, and of its increasing 
importance. He declared that “only 10 or 12 com- 
panies in the industry are doing individually a 
worthwhile job of promotion”, and that collectively 
the industry can do much to increase appreciation 
of its fabrics and their consumption by the con- 
sumer. He emphasized that the Institute’s promo- 
tional activities are financed by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. In connection with National Cotton Week, he 
told of the experience of Cannon Mills, which last 
year found that more than 1,000 retail store windows 
displayed its products tied in with feature treatment 


W. M. McLAURINE, the efficient 
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of the same products in store newspaper advertising. 
“I believe,” Mr. Everett said, “that the concentra- 
tion effected through National Cotton Week, of the 
country’s advertising merchandising and display re- 
sources on cotton goods offers definite possibilities 
to every mill in the industry. Of course, it is diffi- 
cult to identify tangible benefits derived by individ- 
ual mills, particularly in the case of mills without 
consumer contacts; but it must be conceded that any 
activity which stirs increased consumption of cotton 
goods in a wide variety of constructions must inevi- 
tably benefit all mills, just as the rock tossed into the 
center stirs waves which break on the farthest edge 
of the pool.” 

Mr. Everett also told of the progress made in 
the application of cotton roads, stating that more 
than a dozen states have announced participation in 
the program of testing the cotton fabric re-inforcing 
membrane used in this construction. He said, “When 
you think for a moment that every mile of cotton 
road absorbs the equivalent in fabric of from 8 to 
10 bales of cotton, and that of the 900,000 miles of 
now unimproved dirt roads in the country, 600,000 
miles will ultimately be given a bituminous surfac- 
ing, you can visualize what a tremendous new out- 
let is being opened up for cotton.” 

Claudius T. Murchison, president of The Cotton- 
Textile Institute, Inc., was the next speaker, and 
strongly presented to the cotton-textile men an urge 
for establishment of fair labor and other competi- 
tive practices by open cooperative action, even at the 
risk of anti-trust litigation. The alternative, he 
warned, is the almost inevitable imposition of such 
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standards “in a different way and from a different 
direction by a Federal regulating agency.” 

The speaker pointed out that while the industry 
has scored a notable achievement in the voluntary 
maintenance of former code basic standards—maxi- 
mum hours, minimum wages, machine hour limita- 
tion and the ban on child labor—during a period of 
great adversity, it now remains to be seen whether 
the ranks will be broken by “the siren temptations 
of a returning prosperity”. 

“If such should prove to be the case,” he added, 
“the return of prosperity would be only fragmentary 
and fleeting and from the aftermath which would 
follow, the industry would not emerge free and un- 
manacled.”’ 


"The Next Step Forward"—by C. T. Murchison 


“Often,” Dr. Murchison continued, “I have been 
disquieted by the thought that certain desirable eco- 
nomic reforms which could be achieved only by con- 
certed action of those engaged in certain activities 
cannot be realized because of the astonishing reason 
that they were opposed to the legalistic thinking of 
25 or 50 years ago. . . . The industry which is func- 
tioning properly will find it to its own interest to 
protect its labor, its consumers, and the suppliers of 
its raw material. Obviously, therefore, a changing 
economic order requires a legal system which, based 
upon a minimum of legislation, achieves its applica- 
tion to specific industry practices through court in- 
terpretation whose controlling criteria should be the 
facts of the given situation and the principles of the 
public good. If this theory be correct, then it is the 
solemn duty of this industry when a sound business 
procedure is at stake for supposedly legal reasons 
not to evade litigation but to invite it. 

“If concerted action in the form of a definite 
agreement is essential to the maintenance of fair 
standards as regards the hours of employment and 
the number of labor shifts or any form of competi- 
tive practice, where the facts of the situation clear- 
ly point to the desirability of such standards in the 
public interest, the industry is remiss in its obliga- 
tions to its labor, to its stockholders and to the pub- 
lic at large if it permits the thing we call doubtful 
legality to stand in the way of a vigorous and de- 
cisive establishment of those standards. It is ironi- 
cal enough that our legal timidity should cause us 
to be passive in these constructive efforts. But it 
is even more ironical that our failure to accomplish 
them will almost to a certainty cause them to be 
forced upon us in a different way and from a dif- 
ferent direction by a Federal regulating agency.” 

Reviewing the ‘“‘dark decade” from 1925, Dr. 
Murchison pointed out that during that period the 
industry experienced only three profitable years and 
saw the loss of nearly 9,000,000 spindles and of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of investment as well as 
the disruption or impoverishment of once prosper- 
ous communities. 

“Economically, politically and socially the out- 
look,”’ he said, “is one of fear and misgiving. The 
atmosphere is filled with specters and hideous ogres, 
real or fanciful, casting their grimaces upon the in- 
dustry from all quarters, but everyone whose under- 
standing is unbiased and complete has faith that the 
industry in thus carrying its cross to Golgotha will 
also have its resurrection and reincarnation.” 

As evidences justifying that faith, the speaker 
emphasized that ‘those who compose the industry 
no longer think of themselves as unrelated individ- 
uals—they have become industry-minded’’, demon- 
strated in the voluntary maintenance by an over- 
whelming proportion of the industry of former code 
standards notwithstanding the handicap of a sub- 
normal consumption volume and the burdensome 
processing tax. “Relief from the processing tax,” 
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continued Dr. Murchison, “finally came on January 
6 and, despite the immediate threat of new and ad- 
verse tax legislation along with the threatened re- 
imposition of Federal regulation through the sala- 
mander-like Ellenbogen Bill, the industry immediate- 
ly stepped up to levels of productive activity not ex- 
perienced since 1929 and, through the faithful de- 
votion of 95 per cent of its membership to wage and 
hour fundamentals, was able to effect a perceptible 
improvement in the condition of the market.” 


The speaker warned that the highly desirable in- 
dustry-mindedness is menaced constantly by not only 
a tremendous over-capacity presenting an ever-pres- 
ent temptation to resort to the “graveyard” or third 
shift operation, but also by the inherent problem of 
an industry of nearly 1,200 units scattered from 
Maine to Texas. “In our thinking,” he continued, 
“we must proceed on the established premise that the 
industry is a community. Although it is widespread 
and many of its units isolated, the process of com- 
petition makes the industry compact. Everyone must 
sell in a central market or at least be subject to the 
dictates of the central market, and the effect of this 
is to destroy the element of distance. The fact that 
two mills may be a thousand miles apart does not 
mean that the influence of the one upon the other is 
any less than if they were one mile apart.” 

In all national, state and local communities, the 
speaker went on, “there is a fairly definite limit of 
tolerance for individual deviations and in each of 
them the forces making for conformity are varied in 
character and degree * * * but in each case the 
capstone of authority is in the law and in the courts. 
If we apply analogous reasoning to this new com- 
munity which is a manufacturing industry, it would 
seem as if the controlling and actuating influences 
which assure its unity and its objectives should be 
equally varied and comprehensive.” 

While the new fundamental principles of indus- 
trial practice have become taken for granted because 
they are the things which are being done, declared 
Dr. Murchison, a sanction of this kind cannot en- 
dure without additional support, so we have the or- 
ganized agencies of the industry, the associations 
and the Institute, which derive their sense of direc- 
tion and their driving power from the industry as a 
whole and transmit these to the individual units for 
the purpose of giving encouragement to those who 
conform and of applying restraint to those who dis- 
like to conform; “but the continuance of this indus- 
trial community requires something more * * * and 
this additional and essential requirement is what 
may be called legal sanction. * * * If to the activi- 
ties of American industry and all of its relationships 
could be applied the principle of soundly conceived 
legal sanction, we could dismiss for all time the 
problem of Government regulation. * * * 

“As yet the industry has made virtually no prog- 
ress toward the attainment of the type of legal sanc- 
tion to which I have referred. Our experience in the 
main has had to do with resistance to statutory reg- 
ulation of the prohibitory type. Such regulation in 
business is of necessity arbitrary, inflexible to 
changing conditions and artificially sets up for all 
lines a cleavage which accentuates conflict and cre- 
ates division where there should be unity. Laws 
which are formulated in behalf of agriculture as 
against industry, or for industry as against labor, 
or for labor as against management, or for seller as 
against buyer, or for consumer as against producer, 
are all laws which we in some future state of higher 
enlightenment will look back upon as stupid and 
medieval.” 

Another highlight of the morning session was an 
address by Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, professor of inter- 
national finance, at Princeton University, who dis- 
cussed the present financial policy of the U. S. Gov- 
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ernment, and asked and answered the question, “Who 
will pay the bill?’ The speaker pointed out that 
“for the four years ending June 30, 1937, the aver- 
age annual deficit of the federal government is ex- 
pected to exceed 3 billion dollars, and during the 
same time our national debt will have increased from 
23 billion dollars to about 36 billion dollars. Be- 
tween a third and a fourth of our total national in- 
come is now going into Government expenditures, 
and this percentage is rapidly increasing.” These 
deficits, he said, are being financed chiefly by the 
government’s sale to the banks of its own short-time 
notes in exchange for bank deposit credits, with in- 
terest rates kept abnormally low by the Govern- 
ment’s cheap money policies. Over half of our en- 
tire national debt, he said, is now owned by the 
banks, and the proportion so owned is growing rap- 
idly. “The member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System are carrying reserves over 100 per cent in ex- 
cess of legal requirements and this excess consti- 
tutes a potential basis for an enormous credit and 
deposit currency inflation. All of this is an over- 
hanging threat to serious inflation.” 


"Who Will Pay the Bill?" 


These debts, the speaker said, must be either 
paid or cancelled. If they are paid, they must be 
paid out of taxes. If they are cancelled, it will prob- 
ably be through some kind of inflation. The speaker 
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indicated that in fact inflation is already here. He 
dispelled a popular belief that by inflation these ac- 
cumulated debts could be passed on to future gen- 
erations, because, he said, “when we pass a debt on 
to future generations, we likewise pass on to them 
the corresponding credits.’”’ He said that particular- 
iy in a political election year, “the inflation current 
runs swiftly and smoothly, and the usual red signal 
lights against it are dimmed,” and “if we continue 
much longer to drift in this current, our craft will 
xret out of control, and if it does, and if we have se- 
rious inflation, it will be chiefly America’s creditor 
classes that will pay the bill because the debts due 
them will be paid at par in cheap and depreciated 
dollars. 

“The idea is popularly held that the creditors in 
the United States are mostly rich men who spend 
their income in extravagant living, the so-called 
‘bloated bond-holders’. There are such men, but they 
constitute a very small percentage of America’s 
creditor classes. Our greatest creditors are the peo- 
ple who own the country’s scores of billions of dol- 
lars of mortgages and of Government and corpora- 
tion bonds. A large part of these obligations is 
owned by insurance companies against approximate- 
ly 100 billion dollars of outstanding life insurance 
on 115 million policies, by savings banks and other 
banks with their tens of millions of savings depos- 
itors, by corporations and governmental bodies in 
their pension funds, by hospital, colleges, scientific 
research and charitable institutions in their endow- 
ment funds and by widows and orphans and other 
beneficiaries of funds held in trust. These creditors 
are the sources from which, under serious inflation, 
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our staggering public debt would be largely paid. 
Such inflation would rob the thrifty of their life 
savings and deplete the nation’s social welfare patri- 
mony in order to pay for an orgy of wasteful public 
expenditures.” 

Concluding, Professor Kemmerer declared that 
there is a preventive to such serious inflation by, 
“first, balancing the budget, reducing expenditures, 
and then, if this will not achieve it, increasing the 
consciously-paid taxes, equitably distributed among 
the people of the country.” 


Conference on Industry-Agriculture Relationship 


Friday afternoon was devoted to a round-table 
discussion of the common problems of industry and 
agriculture, and how they may be solved to mutual 
advantage. This session, presided over by Donald 
Comer, served the useful purpose of focussing atten- 
tion and thought upon the inter-relationship of in- 
dustry and agriculture in the South and the discus- 
sion developed the foundation for what will un- 
doubtedly be one of the major objectives of the or- 
ganization this year under the presidency of Mr. 
Comer, who has for years been an outstanding advo- 
cate of intelligent, educational assistance to the 
agrarian districts of this : ection. 

Mr. Comer opened the session with a plea for 
more attention on the part of industry to its fellow- 
worker, the farmer, and quoted a number of author- 
ities on the farm problem. He advocated a further 
dilution of agriculture with industry, quoting the 
statement of Henry Ford that “Family security 
should not be staked on a single resource. With one 
foot in industry and one foot on the soil, a family is 
reasonably defended against the worst economic un- 
certainties.” 

“If the answer to our problem is a fair mixing 
of industry with agriculture,” Mr. Comer said, “if 
the southern farmer is to have the advantage of a 
nearby industrial wage, if the South is to overcome 
the blighting effect of an annual billion-dollar trade 
balance against it, then we, this section, must have 
some kind of protection for industry’s first begin- 
nings, just as our older industrial centers have had 
from Europe in their first beginning. The South is a 
potential market for every kind of thing the people 
need. The South wants a chance to provide a large 
part of these needs. The southern farmer wants for 
his boys and girls a chance for an industrial wage 
without having to leave their own section, and if in 
this growing industry we produce more textiles, iron 
pipe and stoves, paper and furniture than we need, 
we want a fair chance to send the surpluses to neigh- 
boring states.” 

Mentioning the use of cotton bagging as a cover- 
ing for cotton bales, which, it is estimated, would 
utilize 1,500,000 bales of cotton, and the possibilities 
that National Cotton Week provides for a mutual 
promotion of cotton, Mr. Comer added that, “Here 
are some jobs that mill men can work at. In every 
cotton mill community there is some deserving farm- 
er, white or black, who is trying for an opportunity 
to own a home and a piece of land. Can we find at 
least one family and provide whatever it requires in 
the way of service or money to bring about such a 
happy result? Among the employees of every mill 
in the South there are one or more families who 
would love to have a chance to own a piece of land 
near enough to the mill where they could have one 
foot on the land and the other in industry.” 

J. W. Harrelson, president of State A. & E. Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., stressed some of the possibili- 
ties available to the South in the development and 
diversification of its agriculture, and told of the re- 
search work being done at his institution along this 
line. David R. Coker, farmer and plant breeder, 
Hartsville, 8. C., told of what a few scientific plant 
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breeders are doing toward raising the standard and 
yield of the cotton produced. 

Robert West, president, Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., presented the industrial- 
ist’s point of view on the problem. He reviewed the 
history of southern textile manufacturing, referred 
to the continually narrowing manufacturing mar- 
gins, and cited how the farm income of the South is 
much too low. He plead for definite observance of 
higher wage levels in the mills, saying in part: 

“Employment in textile mills offers a haven from 
the vagaries of erratic farm cash income. Conse- 
quently, people subject to these vagaries seek the op- 
portunity of industry employment. Their number 
offers a two-fold hazard to the stability of the in- 
dustry. In the first place, such a labor supply makes 
possible a degree of operation of productive ma- 
chinery wholly uncalled for by market demands. In 
the second place, their desire for cash income jeop- 
ardizes the income of those already at work. To per- 
mit the wages at which they welcome work to govern 
the entire wage structure of the textile industry, is 
to put that industry at the mercy of erratic forces. 
Without in any way sacrificing the legitimate oppor- 
tunity of those who may improve their economic 
status by obtaining employment in textile mills, the 
cotton textile industry should protect the wage level 
of its labor, particularly the experienced and skilled 
part of it, by divorcing it from the influence of the 
amount of income which has been available to cotton 
and tobacco share croppers. This is possible by the 
scrupulous maintenance of proper occupational dif- 
ferentials.” 

Mr. West also stated: “In some quarters it is thought 
that the only protection to wage schedules lies in the author- 
ity which wage earners themselves might exercise by means 
of self organization. Too often the arbitrary action of em- 
ployers in regard to their wage rates has given color to 
this belief. On the other hand, many believe that the de- 
sired stability can be achieved best by definite standards set 
up by law and enforced by civil authority. There are some 
of us who believe that an industry awake to its opportunities 
and responsibilities can, by voluntary and coherent action, 
provide and maintain adequate standards and returns.”’ 


The Banquet 


The annual banquet of the association, on Friday eve- 
ning, was a most enjoyable occasion. Music by Frank Pierson 
of Charlotte, and an excellent humorous address by Charles 
M. Newcomb of Cleveland, constituted the program. Later 
there was dancing in the ball room and in the Pine Room. 

The business session was held on Saturday morning, for 
reports of committees, including those of the policy commit- 
tee, traffic committee, cotton committee, representatives on 
the Textile Foundation and National Industrial Conference 
Board, and General Arbitration Council, and on publicity. 

Resolutions adopted included one re-affirming the organ- 
ization’s position of requesting that cotton be sold on net 
weight to permit the use of cotton bagging for bale cover- 
ing; another endorsing the work toward use of cotton rein- 
forcing membrane fabric on roads; another asking action 
regarding the matter of increasing imports of Japanese fab- 
rics and yarns. Others endorsed proposed studies of textile 
distribution and exports, by experts. Another requested that 
there be no change in the present rules covering sales of 
cotton contracts on the New York exchange, and that pres- 
ent southern delivery points be retained. 

Another resolution, on which a rising vote was requested, 
pledged continued observance of the resolution adopted in 
Charlotte on June 7, continuing the fundamental advances 
adopted under NRA. Another resolution requested an ade- 
quate tariff on jute and other products; another opposed the 
Ellenbogen bill and the “windfall” tax: and another urged 
all mills to co-operate in the solution of the farm problem. 

Resolutions of condolence in connection with members of 
the organization who had passed away during the past year 
were adopted; and telegrams of sympathy were sent to Cap- 
tain Ellison A. Smyth, J. C. Plonk, J. P. Gossett, R. R. Ray, 
and T. H. Rennie, five of the elder members who were absent 
from this meeting, because of illness. 

Officers as already reported were elected. Arthur M. 
Dixon, of Gastonia, presented the retiring president’s medal 
to Mr. Webb, and the meeting was adjourned. 
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Carolina- Virginia Division Discusses 


Mill Problems 


HIS division began the Easter holidays right by 

turning out 125 strong for the practical discus- 
sions on carding, spinning, slashing and weaving. 
Besides the operating executives present, several 
mills were represented by young operatives who are 
being trained to fall in line with the helpful talks 
at these meetings. In line with this theory, let us 
suggest that you turn back to your April issue and 
read the speech of Tom Quigley that appears on 
page 69.—The Editor. 


lina-Virginia Division of the Southern Textile 

Association was held Saturday morning, April 
11, at the King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. C. De- 
spite the incumbency of bad weather and people in 
that section being tornado-minded, about 125 men 
were present for the practical discussion covering 
carding, spinning, slashing and weaving. 

L. J. Rushworth, Riverside and Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va., chairman of the division, presided. In 
the absence of J. O. Thomas, Carolina Cotton & Wool- 
en Mills, Spray, N. C., secretary of the division, W. 
Lexie Davis, Proximity Manufacturing Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., was elected secretary pro tem. 

W. J. Jennings, Gibsonville, N. C., welcomed the 
members and visitors and then conducted the dis- 
cussion on carding and spinning. 


Carding 


The first question pertaining to the Gyrator type 
of cleaner being used to supplant the ordinary rake 
type distributor was passed over as no one present 
seemed to be familiar with the equipment. 

The next question, ““What is the greatest percent- 
age of humidity that can be carried in the card room 
without doing permanent damage to the card cloth- 
ing? Will the work run as well with this great a 
degree of humidity?” was explained by the chairman 
who said it is a subject all mill men are interested in 
and continued, “‘We have good humidity now but up 
to now it has been limited.” He then called on H. R. 
Higgins, Durham Hosiery Mills, who stated, “We run 
waste in our only room where the humidity is and we 
just use it as we need it.” 

R. H. Armfield, White Oak Mill, Greensboro, 
brought up the point that a different degree of rel- 
ative humidity must be used on colored work and on 
white work. “In a mill we use more humidity in the 
card room where colored work is being run than in 
a card room where the work is all white,” said Mr. 
Armfield, “and the best humidity we can get on white 
is around 55 per cent, but I suppose in a colored room 
you will have to run it higher.” 
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Lexie Davis, Proximity Manufacturing Company. 
added, “I have seen the time when humidity was cut 
out all together. The chemicals in the colored work 
decide the amount of humidity. Some time we cut 
it out entirely because the humidity retards the 
cleaning. We can’t get the neps out when the cotton 
is wet.” Mr. Rushworth, Riverside Mill, stated that 
he did not think it advisable to go beyond 55 per cent 
relative humidity on white stock, but that “the col- 
ored work takes more than the natural cotton.” 

At this point the chairman asked if the humidity 
would injure the card clothing and mentioned that in 
his mill it was run at about 55 per cent. 

Mr. Davis said, “The humidity won’t hurt the 
cards if they are running but if they are standing it 
will damage the clothing.”’ 

G. R. Ward, High Point, told of an incident when 
his mill was making an addition to the building and 


Ww. mi JENNINGS. ot Minneola Mita. 
Co.., Gibsonville N. C. who conduct- 
ed the carding and spinning discus- 
sion 





had torn out the wall just before a wet cold spell set 
in. He had tried to make arrangements to keep his 
cards dry and thought that he was successful but 
later in years he found that he was mistaken in this 
assumption. “Several years later we discovered the 
Wire was rusting down deep in the clothing. This 
gives an idea of the amount of humidity that will 
ruin card clothing. Also a bad nozzle on the hu- 
midifiers will cause damage. We run 60 degrees 
relative humidity and have a recorder. Most card- 
ers think they don’t need so much humidity and will 
cut it off. I believe you can run 60 per cent relative 
humidity without hurting the cards. We run light 
and colored work.” 


This Question of Doubling 


The third question on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of one-process and two-process drawing was 
next brought up and Mr. Jennings offered, “I double 
all my warp and single my filling. When you double 
your drawing you are adding doubling down the line. 
Three years ago I was doubling my warp yarn 76.448 
times and now we have long draft spinning and get 
72 doublings.” He went on to explain that on the 
filling he single-processes, and that the idea of 
doubling is to pick up the faulty places in the roving. 
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“If we double we will work out the bad places.” 

Mr. Davis said his mill had run in the regular 
way for a long time but now, “it is one-process pick- 
ing and one-process fly frames; there is very little 
variation in breaking strength and evenness. We be- 
lieve cotton is strongest next to the cotton fieid—the 
less you work it the better off it is.” Mr. Armfield 
said that his mill found very little difference in the 
breaking strength between the one-process and the 
two-process drawing and finished with “I agree with 
Mr. Davis.” J. C. Farmer thought that the single- 
process yarn was weaker. 

Here the chairman injected the question, ““What 
speed do we run the front rolls on the drawing?” 
Several answers were given which varied in speed 
from 280 r.p.m. to 350 r.p.m. Then some discussion 
took place as to whether the front 
rolls on drawing frames had the 
same diameter. One man reported 
front roll diameters of 114-inch but 
it was generally agreed that 1%- 
inch is the standard size for metal- 
lic rolls. 

The fourth carding question 
was, “In increasing card produc- 
tion, do you find it better to in- 
crease the lap weight or the doffer 
speed? In decreasing card pro- 
duction, do you find it better to de- 
crease the lap weight or the doffer speed? (Note: 
Weight of sliver to remain the same in all cases)”. This 
question was confusing and J. A. Rudisill brought out 
that he couldn’t see how production on the card was to 
be changed unless the speed of the doffer was increased 
or decreased. Mr. Simpson added that when the dof- 
fer speed is changed the weight of the sliver is 
changed also. Mr. Farmer stated, “When you in- 
crease the speed of the doffer, everything changes in 
proportion.” 

Mr. Armfield declared, “If you want to change the 
weight of the lap and doffer speed, you will have to 
change the draft. Some time ago we ran 17.25-cunce 
laps and we changed to 15-ounce laps and stiil we 
got the same production on the cards.” The chair- 
man added, “I cannot put a 16- or 18-ounce lap in 
my card and get the same weight sliver on the front 
without changing the draft on the card.” Another 
man said he thought the only way to increase pro- 
duction is to speed up the doffer and put on a bigger 
production gear. 

Mr. Simpson of Swepsonville added that he would 
rather use a heavy lap and feed it in slow than to use 
a light lap and feed it in fast. “I would rather run 
a heavy lap and heavy sliver. You can get better 
results with a draft around 120,” he finished. 


More discussion entered here on the drafts used 
and the concensus of opinion was around 118. Several 
mnen offered opinions on this subject when called upon 
and the answers ran 100, 120, 110, 122 and 118. Most 
of the carders calculated their drafts by the weight in 
divided by the weight out. 

At this time Mr. Farmer asked if in making a 60- 
grain sliver with a doffer speed of 10, would it be 
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possible to raise the speed to 12 and get same weight 
sliver. The answer to this was yes, but of course it 
is necessary to make other changes too. 


Ageing Cotton—We All Need Floor Space 


“What is the general opinion of ageing cotton on 
the opening room floor after all ties and bagging 
have been taken off? Are any benefits derived from 
such practice?” was the next question and the chair- 
man explain that both compressed cotton and regular 
baled cotton would be considered. Several men gave 
the number of bales that are opened at one time and 
all of them said they would open more if floor space 
permitted. One mill running waste reported that 
only two bales were opened at a time. 

“We only open six bales at a time,” reported Mr. 
Simpson, “but if we had room I would open 50 bales. 
The compressed cotton needs to be opened a few days 
before it is used so that it can puff up. At the pres- 
ent we are not equipped to do this.” 

Mr. Farmer said that his plant 
opened 20 bales at a time and took 
a little off each bale to feed it into 
the hoppers. It was the opinion of 
Lexie Davis that when the cotton 
is opened and allowed to set for a 
few days, it will absorb just the 
right amount of moisture. 

Mr. Armfield declared that 
when compressed cotton is opened 
it takes a pick to get it to pieces. 
‘“‘We would like to leave the bales 
open for a long time but we don’t 
have the room.” He humorously added that most of 
the cotton these days is being aged in the cloth in- 
stead of the opener room. 

The last question on carding was a discussion of 
long draft roving frames. One man reported, “We 
run a draft of 6.00 on our roving frames and we get 
good work. We use as high as .90- and .72-hank rov- 
ing and that is what makes it even.” Mr. Davis re- 
ported an experiment on slubbers on colored work 
and the breaking strength in the spinning room was 
reduced; this was using a draft of 8.00—15/16-inch 
cotton making 15s yarn. 





J. O. Thomas 


Spinning 


Spinning was next taken up and the chairman 
asked, “What type of overhead cleaner have you 
found most satisfactory for warper creels? Discuss 
overhead cleaners for spinning frames.” J. D. Scott, 
Proximity Manufacturing Company, answered, “The 
type overhead cleaners will depend on the length and 
type of warper creel. Our creel is 60 feet and we had 
the oscillating type fans and traveling cleaner in 
Spinning and we got good work.” 

Speaking of overhead cleaners in connection with 
spinning W. A. Price offered, “I am running 60s with 
the cleaners and they are satisfactory. We use a 12 
draft and double roving.” R. C. Moreland of the 
White Oak Mill stated that he had the cleaners over 
eight frames and they were a lot of help. “They do 
the work’, he added. Another man declared that he 
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got just as good results with the cleaners on fine 
work as on heavy. 


Are Settings Changed After Buffing? 


The second spinning question was “In starting 
new cork rolls which are 1 1/16-inch diameter and 
buffing from time to time until they are a shy 15/16- 
inch diameter, should the rolls be set closer as the 
diameter gets smaller? Why? Would it be better 
to turn the cast iron rolls down and use a thicker 
wall cot and have a better cushion after the last 
buffing ?” 

Mr. Farmer reported that in his plant they buffed 
a whole frame at a time and sorted out the small 
rolls. He also said they thought it would be cheap- 
er to run leather rolls. R. M. Barham contributed, 
“After turning down rolls, you don’t get the same 
cushion effect and the yarn is not as uniform. We 
can’t set our rolls up closer.” Mr. Moreland said, 
“We run cork rolls 1 1/16-inch and we throw them 
away when they get too bad.’”’ Here Mr. Ed Thomp- 
son queried, “After they are set up and then turned 
down, how can you set them up any closer?” The 
chairman explained that the rolls are over-size and 
when they are turned down they are then brought to 
the normal size. Whereupon Mr. Rudisill comment- 
ed, “If the bite is correct in the first place and you 
turn them down, why do you want to set it any 
closer?’”’ Mr. Simpson answered, “If you turn them 
down it could not make any difference in the setting 
at all. The bite remains the same.” At this point 
Mr. Armfield brought up that some frames have 
places to adjust the bites of the rolls and others do 
not. More discussion took place and it was agreed 
that it is best not to move the rolls after they have 
been turned down because nothing is gained by it. 


Long Draft Spinning 


The third question on the drafts being run on 
long draft spinning was first answered by Mr. Farm- 
er who stated he has 17.5 draft making 20s yarn 
from 15/16-inch cotton using 1.15-hank roving with 
a twist multiple of 1.28. Another offered 11 to 18 
drafts on 9s to 14s yarn with a roving twist multiple 
of 1.00 and a 10 x 5 package. 

Some of the men wanted to know if the mills run- 
ning long draft were using this on yarns that were 
being sold. To this Mr. Barham replied, “We have 
one mill equipped with long draft and we sell the 
yarn.” Another mill man replied to the effect that 
he had put in a number of test frames on long draft 
and that he had found the yarn stronger each time 
he tested it. 

Mr. Jennings stated that in his mill he uses a 
14.31 draft on warp yarn made from 1.80-hank rov- 
ing with a twist multiple of 1.37 and on filling yarn 
he uses a draft of 14.44. He uses 15/16-inch cotton 
in the warp and %%-inch cotton in the filling with a 
10 x 5 package. He also uses lower twist in the 
filling roving. 

Lexie Davis asked why was more twist put in the 
warp roving than the filling roving and Mr. Rush- 
worth answered, “You need more twist in the warp. 
The least possible twist to carry is the best from the 
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spinning standpoint.” The chairman also explained 
that enough twist must be put into the roving to 
allow it to come out of the creel without stretching. 


How About Cleaning on Long Draft Spinning? 


“Why is more cleaning on long draft spinning 
necessary than on the regular draft spinning? Is this 
good cotton going to waste; if so, there must be a 
lot of good stock being lost?” This query came from 
Mr. Simpkins. Samuel T. Anderson, Carolina Cotton 
& Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., explained, “You have 
eliminated one process in the card room and this 
waste must come out in the spinning. You have not 
really lost any more cotton but you have moved the 
position of eliminating the waste.” 

Mr. Thompson asked if the long draft spinning 
takes any more labor and if it makes a saving in the 
card room. To this Mr. Barham answered that it 
does not take more help but that on the higher num- 
bers he uses two processes in the carding. Mr. Da- 
vis said, “When we went to long draft spinning we 
found the overhead cleaners necessary.” 

The fourth question dealt with the replacing of 
aprons on long draft spinning frames; whether it is 
best to replace as they wear out or replace ail at 
once. Cots also entered into the discussion. 

Mr. Farmer thought it best to replace all the 
aprons at one time. He has one man to do the clean- 
ing of cots. 

As no one present offered a comment on his ex- 
perience with variable speed drive on spinaing 
frames the next question was passed over and the 
chairman brought up the last spinning question 
which was a discussion of humidity in the room be- 
fore and after the installation of long draft spinning. 

One man reported, ““‘We found that we need more 
relative humidity with the long draft spinning. We 
used about 57 per cent with the regular spinning but 
now we have to keep it up around 60 or 65 per cent.”’ 
Mr. Farmer said he had heard of a man that said he 
needed less with long draft but that he had subse- 
quently changed his mind. Still another member 
added that he did not change his humidity because 
he was running 60 per cent before the installation. 

Mr. Armfield stated, “We run 65 per cent or ra- 
ther we set our controls at that. It may be that we 
run more than that because the controls will not 
always cut off. We use more on long draft.” 

This concluded the discussion on spinning and 
R. K. Craven of Gibsonville, took the floor to lead the 
weaving discussion. ; 


Slashing 


The first question asked by Mr. Craven was “How 
often should squeeze rolls be re-covered on regular 
Slashing operation? Do you remove slasher cloth 
from rolls over the week-end and leave in water? If 
so, why? Do you put the new cloth on top or under- 
neath old cloth?” Mr. Barham stated that changing 
the cloth all depends on the type of flannel run. 
Some of it will last one week and some two weeks. 
J. F. Graves said, “We run a five-yard cloth on blue 
denim and change every 50 hours. The dye has 
something to do with their wearing out.” Another 
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member reported that he changes his slasher cloth 
every 80 hours. The chairman announced that he 
runs his new cloth under the old cloth until it is 
properly broken in and then places it on the outside. 


Weaving 


“What are best methods of holding weave room 
temperature to a minimum during extremely hot wea- 
ther? (a) Manipulation of windows; (b) Tempera- 
ture of water in humidifiers; (c) Automatic con- 
trolled ventilating system,” was the second question. 
To this Mr. Barham replied, “We use all the humidity 
we can.” 

The chairman brought out, “This all depends on 
the location of the mill. If it is on a river the air 
is different. When the mill is in another place the 
air is different from the other and different methods 
will have to be used. It takes air and humidity both 
to control humidity.” 


Average Shuttle Life 


The third question was a discussion of the aver- 
age life of a shuttle. D. F. Short, Lynchburg, Va., 


R. K. CRAVEN, of Gibsonville, who 
conducted the discussion on slashing 
and weaving 





said, ““Four thousand hours is good for light con- 
struction. On heavy goods it will take more shut- 
tles.”” W. B. Morgan reported on box looms and said 
it all depends on the type looms run. “There is no 
definite life of a shuttle,’ continued Mr. Morgan, 
“because often a shuttle is broken. The best idea 
I could get on C & K automatic looms is that they 
don’t use over a set of shuttles a year; some Jooms 
will run a set two years.” 

“We kept a record of shuttles,” said W. E. Gam- 
mon, Riverside Mills, “and I checked back on 1620 
looms and we had approximately 5600 loom hours on 
shuttles. This is .74 shuttle per loom per year. This 
is on 40-inch looms running 157 picks per minute 
making chambray goods.” 

Mr. Thompson told of a mill that he had seen 
where if a man did not run shuttles two years he 
lost his job. This was on gingham. Then he knew 
of another mill on heavy duck that did not run their 
Shuttles over six months. He explained that often 
on heavy goods the shuttles flew out of the looms 
and were broken. Mr. Anderson said, “The type 
work run has a lot to do with the lives of shuttles. 
On a C & K box loom the life is about 4 months. We 
run long quills and quite often the shuttles fly out. 
On a sheeting loom a shuttle will run about a year.” 

A. L. Field reported, ‘“‘We have a standing order 
for 300 shuttles a month. (We have 3,500 looms). 
This means we get about a year to a shuttle. We ran 
a test on 60 persimmon and 60 dogwood shuttles. 
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The dogwood shuttles ran about two years and the 
persimmon shuttles ran from 12 to 15 months.” 

A. J. Matthews explained that on Jacquard work 
1,000 hours is the life of a shuttle. The moisture in 
the room causes the harness to draw up and this 
throws the shuttle out. 


Marking Cloth for First and Second Shift 


The fourth weaving question was on methods 
used in the weave room for distinguishing cloth wov- 
en by the first and second shift weavers. One man 
reported that his mill has the fixers to mark the 
cloth; they have two pencils, one dark and one light. 
The loom fixers mark with the two pencils and the 
leading mark is light for day fixers and the leading 
mark is dark for night fixers. This means that all 
cloth between the dark lines is the night shift and 
vice-versa. 

Mr. Gammon uses a light crayon and marks ‘“1— 
loom number” for the first shift and a “2—loom 
number” for the second shift. In this way, he ex- 
plained, the crayon may be removed when the goods 
go to the bleacher. 

George P. Stone said that his plant just uses a 
piece of paper stuck on with mucilage. A pink and 
white slip is used to differentiate between the shifts. 
Mr. Short uses a stamp of dye ink with night and day 
marked on it. 

The fifth weaving question was on methods of 
oiling looms. Mr. Short offered, “We use the regu- 
lar oiler and then we have the looms oiled when the 
warp comes off. My oiler has been there nine years. 
We use a heavy 7-0 oil.” Mr. Matthews stated that 
he had a chart in the office and that the oiler goes 
by it. This chart was made after much study, he 
explained. 


Rainbow Effect in Wide Goods 


The last question on the list was about the cause 
of rainbow effects in weaving wide goods. Several 
men stated that they had no trouble with this. Mr. 
Short said, “I believe if you run the cloth the same 
width as the yarn is beamed it will eliminate bow. 
It is also well to leave off the temples.” Mr. Thomp- 
son thought that it helped to have the beam but lit- 
tle wider than the cloth. “Bring the beam head in 
line with the cloth and it will do a lot of good”, he 
continued. Another man added that the higher the 
pick goods, the more apt the cloth is to bow, and 
that he had helped prevent bow by drawing the sel- 
vages in double. 

Another man said this bow could be caused by the 
cloth getting against the sand roller crooked. “We 
have the loom fixer clean the cloth stand gears out 
and we don’t have this trouble now,” he said. 

This concluded the practical discussions. 

The division voted to leave the election of offi- 
cers to the executive committee and the names of 
those elected will be announced later.. The date and 
place of the next meeting will also be announced ata 
later date. 


———— 
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Did you know that a shuttle worn convex would 
make overshots? 
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Importance of Tests Covered at Raleigh 





{om Eastern Carolina men didn't get to discuss 
tests enough at their fall meeting, reported in our 
December issue, page 50, so they took up the sub- 
ject again at their spring meeting in Raleigh, which 
is reported here. A valuable addition to the pro- 
gram was the splendid paper on tests by Robert J. 
McConnell, which is reproduced on page 82 of this 


issue. 
Blair Parks did a good job of leading the discus- 
sion. He was re-elected as chairman of the division. 


vision of the Southern Textile Association on 

Saturday, April 25, was featured by an inter- 
esting talk by Robert J. McConnell, of Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and a discussion 01 
tests and how to make them, continued from the pre- 
vious meeting in Durham. 

P. B. Parks, Jr., superintendent, Mill No. 5, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, N. C., who presided at the 
meeting, was re-elected chairman of the division. J. 
V. McCombs, superintendent, Pilot Mills Co., Ra- 
leigh, N. C., was made vice chairman; J. B. Batten, 
of Roanoke Rapids, was elected secretary, and D. E. 
Long of Oxford was added to the executive commit- 
tee. The meeting was held at the textile school of 
N. C. State College, in Raleigh, and consisted of one 
morning session. The division embraces the spinning 
and weaving mills in the eastern section of North 
Carolina. 

After the preliminaries, Chairman Parks called 
upon Thomas Nelson, dean of the textile school, and 
Marshall Dilling, of A. M. Smyre Mfg. Company, Gas- 
tonia, and executive secretary of the parent associa- 
tion, for brief talks. Mr. Dilling particularly em- 
phasized the work of The Arkwrights, Inc., the re- 
search body of the association, and urged participa- 
tion in its activities. This organization has now been 
revived after an inactivity of several years. 

Robert J. McConnell, superintendent of service, 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., was the 
feature speaker of the meeting. Until last August, 
Mr. McConnell had been superintendent of the Pe- 
quot Mills, Salem, Mass., large sheeting manufactur- 
ers. In keeping with the theme of the meeting, he 
spoke interestingly on the influence of shop and mill 
tests on the development of new textile equipment. 
In beginning, he complimented the association on the 
conducting of discussion meetings, declaring that 
such meetings “offer many opportunities to the mill 
man: you have a chance to meet men engaged in the 
same line of business—and after all there is a natur- 
al comradeship among men engaged in the same line 
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Reported by Robert W. Philip. 
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of work—you get information about new types of 
machinery, you get a chance to discuss your problems 
with men who may know the answers and solve them for 
you; and last but not least you hear confirmed many 
ideas of your own so that all doubt in regard to them 
is removed. There is no question in my mind but 
that every man attending these meetings returns to 
his mill a wiser man and with renewed ambition to 
make his job a better one.”’” Mr. McConnell then en- 
tered his subject of tests, and his complete, interest- 
ing paper is reproduced in large part on page 8&2 of 
this issue of COTTON. 

After Mr. McConnell’s talk, Mr. Parks opened the 
practical discussion, explaining that it would be a 
sequel to the discussion at the Durham meeting last 


P, B. PARKS. Jr... superinten 





Erwin Cotton Mill No. 5. Erwin. N. C. 
who was re-elected as chairman of 
the division 

November, on “Tests and How to Make Them”. He 


explained that the intent of the questions was to 
bring out not so much the results secured, but the 
reason for and method of making the test in the first 
place. Starting the discussion off, he asked. “How 
would you go about determining the most effective 
settings on your opening or picking machinery?” Mr. 
Honeycutt said that he follows the recommendations 
in the machine manufacturers’ catalogs. 


Determining Best Opener and Picker Settings 


A. L. Oldham said that his method is to alter the 
settings in accordance with the character of cotton 
being used, and the amount and character of waste 
being taken out. M. R. Harden, superintendent, Mill 
No. 4, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, stated that 
his method is to start off with what is being done. 
and as a result of the amount and kind of waste 
secured with each change, finally arrive at the one 
that gives the desired results, and Mr. Parks empha- 
sized that to make a test is the only way he knows 
how to go about getting the proper settings. J. V. 
McCombs, of Raleigh, told of an experience years 
ago, when a man who was selling special grid bars 
for pickers was doing a good business with the grid 
bars, but that soon after he had departed many mills 
replaced the bars. Mr. McCombs declared that this 
man’s success in selling his grid bars was due to his 
expertness in setting pickers; that one day he showed 
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him how to make a finisher lap with only three laps 
on the apron, that he did this by changing the set- 
ting of the stand that holds the fulcrum on the even- 
er. He told of another experience in which he visited 
a combed yarn mill in Connecticut, where they were 
having trouble with neps in the yarn—more neps in 
the intermediate lap than in the breaker lap—and 
that he went personally into the picker room and 
changed the setting of the Kirschner beater—this 
was on 1%-inch stock—closing it as far as it would 
go, and that this largely eliminated the neps that 
were not present in the cotton originally. He de- 
clared that tests have proven to him that the best 
setting for a Kirschner beater is the closest one pos- 
sible, regardless of the length or 
character of the cotton being run. 

B. F. Aiken was called upon as 
to how he determines the best set- 
ting of the bars in vertical openers, 
and stated that he watches the 
amount and character of waste 
made with different settings, and 
closes up on the bars until he gets 
what he wants. Mr. Parks asked 
what would happen if he still got 
too much waste or long cotton with 
the closest possible setting, and Mr. 
Aiken explained that he could then 
cut the speed of the beater, and possibly open up 
the bars a little, which would let the larger particles 
go into the waste. 

“The thing we want to bring out in this discus- 
sion,” commented Mr. Parks, “is that you have got to 
make tests; you cannot guess. An intelligent test is 
worth a lot of money because you can throw away a 
lot of money by having excessive waste, because you 
pay just as much money for that waste as you do for 
the good cotton that goes on through.” 





W. H. Miley, Jr. 


Setting Laps Back 


“Ts rejecting laps because of too wide a variation 
in total weight justifiable? How do you know?” 
This was next asked. 

A. L. Oldham reported a test made to compare the 
yarn made from laps which had been held within the 
normal tolerance with yarn made from laps with no 
set-backs, and said he had found no appreciable dif- 
ference in the evenness or strength of these yarns. 
He pointed out that it is futile to control the total, or 
overall weight of a lap to within five per cent, when 
the yard to yard weight will vary considerably more 
than this. Mr. McConnell joined the discussion, ex- 
pressing similar sentiments, and adding that he be- 
lieved any advantage which might come from con- 
trolling the lap weight would be offset by the dam- 
age to the cotton in re-working the set-back laps. J. 
T. Hilton, professor of carding and spinning at N. C. 
State, and Marshall Dilling, expressed similar belief, 
but everyone speaking felt that it produced a good 
psychological effect upon the operative to require 
him to weigh the laps and set back those going out- 
side an average tolerance of 4%-pound each way from 
standard, making him more careful in his attention 
to the machine. Mr. Dilling pointed out that yard-by- 
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yard tests will show from 10 to 15 per cent variation. 
M. R. Harden brought out that aside from what had 
been mentioned, he felt that two other things were 
very important in connection with laps, these being 
the getting of the proper length of lap, and of having 
the proper moisture content in the lap or making al- 
lowance for it in the weighing. He strongly rec- 
ommended the use of the hunting-tooth knock-off 
gear on the finisher picker, and means of determin- 
ing the moisture content or of regulating to it. 


Changes in Card Drafts, Speeds, Etc. 


Mr. Parks next asked, “How can you prove that 
a change in your settings, draft, speed or production 
at the card has benefited or hurt your yarn?” D. E. 
Long of Oxford said that “the only sensible way to 
prove that is to follow that particular change all the 
way through the yarn and test for the effect on 
strength and evenness. Before I 
changed the whole card room |! 
would run a test and follow it 
through and see if it averages bet- 
ter than what we had been doing.” 
Mr. Parks asked whether Mr. Long 
would run the work being compared 
through the same card on which the 
change had been made or depend on 
records, and Mr. Long replied that 
“it would be more accurate to run 
it through at the same time, under 
the same conditions.” M. R. Har- 
den raised the question as_ to 
whether on tests of this kind it is better to run 
comparative tests on exactly the same _ spindle, 
for instance, in the spinning room, or to run the 
tests simultaneously but on different spindles. W. H. 
Miley, superintendent, Mill No. 2, Erwin (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills Co., said, “We wouldn’t fool with just one 
spindle; we prefer running the tests simultaneously, 
under the same room conditions, etc., on say about 
50 spindles, or maybe 100 spindles on each, on the 
same frame at the same time, and then take averages 
and extremes and compare them.” He reported the 
use of a blackboard for making tests as to compara- 
tive evenness, etc. Then, he said, he weighs the yarn, 
and breaks it, and carries the test on through to the 
cloth and examines the cloth and breaks it for 
strength. Mr. Harden leaned to the practice of using 
the same equipment and running consecutive rather 
than simultaneous tests. Mr. Parks said that “I feel 
inclined to agree with both Mr. Harden and Mr. 
Miley, and if I get the same result both ways, I be- 
lieve I am right.” 

D. F. Burns, general superintendent, Durham (N. 
C.) Hosiery Mills, reported that one time he had been 
bothered with neps in his combed hosiery yarn, from 
1 3/16-inch cotton, and decided to test the effect of 
the card settings. He said he ran half a lap through 
with a setting of 10/1000 on both the flats and licker- 
in, and ran the cotton through into yarn and knitted 
it into some hose; then went back and changed the 
flats and licker-in to a 7/1000 setting, keeping every 
other condition the same as before, and a comparison 
of the fabric knit from the yarn made with this clos- 
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er setting on the card (everything else the same) 
showed a great many less neps. 


Using the Sliver Tester 


Information on the Saco-Lowell sliver tester men- 
tioned by Mr. McConnell in his prepared paper was 
requested from Robert E. Lindsay, of Saco-Lowell’s 
Charlotte office. He said that this is ‘a precision 
instrument, and it measures the sliver for roundness, 
and is a most accurate means of testing on cards and 
drawing sliver. You can change a setting on the 
card, and this tester will tell you immediately whe- 
ther or not you have improved your sliver or not. You 
can try different roll settings on the drawing, and 
this machine will tell you whether 
or not you have gone the wrong 
way, without having to go to a 
whole lot of trouble. I think a lot 
of us, when we make a change, 
think it is an improvement because 
we want it to show up better, and 
the sliver tester is an accurate me- 
chanical means of telling the re- 
sults, without any feeling in the 
matter.” 

“How can you tell when the cor- 
rect amount of twist is being put 
into your roving?” This was the 
next question and brought up discussion of the use 
of the Belger roving tester for this purpose. “Il 
think there is no question but that the roving tester 
is one of the best ways of determining this; every 
other way I know, such as taking the roving up to the 
spinner and having him try it out, is guess-work,”’ 
declared Mr. Miley. The chairman brought out that 
the roving tester is used as an indicator of the uni- 
formity of the twist. D. F. Lanier, superintendent, 
Oxford (N. C.) Cotton Mills, stated that he did not 
have a roving tester, but had borrowed one, for a 
trial, but that he is unable to run his yarn with the 
low amount of twist indicated for him for the in- 
strument. 





J. O. Creech 


Testing the Twist in Roving 


“I do not think you should consider the roving 
tester as being infallible,” declared Mr. Miley. “You 
must use it as an indicator, and then follow through. 
I had a similar experience to Mr. Lanier’s; the tester 
indicated that we should take out twist, but instead 
of doing it for the whole mill, I changed one frame 
and found out that I could cut out only half of the 
twist the tester called for us to take out. I followed 
the yarn on through and tested it as to ends down 
and breaking strength and also by the appearance 
of the yarn for smoothness and evenness. I think in 
the final analysis you might use the roving tester to 
get an indication, but I would not follow it exactly, 
for the whole mill, without testing the yarn.” 

Mr. McConnell was called upon and said, “I had 
one of the first machines Mr. Belger put out, and in 
our mill we used that machine religiously. When 
Mr. Fay Martin was making improvements on his 
new roving cone he told me that if it hadn’t been for 
that machine he could not have gotten anywhere. 
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In our mill the line of the charts from the machine 
came right across the middle. The most important 
virtue of the Belger tester in my mind is that it gives 
you an evenness of tension throughout the doff. A 
great many times men put more twist in the roving 
because somewhere in the doff they are not getting 
the right tension.” He added that at Pequot they 
tested with the roving tester at the beginning, mid- 
dle and near the end of the bobbin. He said the 
variation in the line bisecting the lines on the chart 
were very important, and repeated that the chief im- 
portance of the tester was in aiding to produce an 
even tension from the beginning to the end of the 
set. 


The chairman asked Mr. McConnell to discuss, 
“How can you determine the best steel and top roll 
settings for roving frames?” Mr. McConnell declared 
that there can be no arbitrary rules for this; that 
these settings depend on the speed, 
evenness of the cotton, and other 
factors and that “the only sensible 
answer is to say just as close as 
you can set them.” W. V. Byers, 
assistant manager, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Durham, N. C., told of an 
instrument he is using with which 
the amount of tension on the sliver 
between the rolls is tested. Mr. Mc- 
Connell drew on the blackboard a 
diagram explaining that between 
two lots of the same kind of cotton 
there will frequently be a great- 
er percentage of the fibers of different lengths, 
and that arbitrary, permanent roll setting in- 
structions are impossible on this account. Mr. 
Byers brought out the fact that in any cotton bought 
as l-inch staple, a large percentage of the fibers will 
be under l-inch, and asked whether it would be pos- 
sible to designate a certain percentage of fibers to be 
shorter than 1l-inch before classing cotton as inch- 
staple. 


M. R. Harden 


“There is no way of holding it to that,” said Mr. 
McConnell. “About two years ago our cotton buyer 
bought some cotton on actual sample. I ran that 
through as I explained in my paper, and where our 
average amount of waste, including invisible, was 
normally about 51% or 6 per cent, that test ran up to 
about 12 per cent; and where our factor on filling 
was in the neighborhood of 1,800, the factor on this 
test was down to about 1,200, and there was no come- 
back. I amin hopes that we will soon have some way 
of making our sorter tests speedily so we can catch 
a thing like that. In inch-cotton, it will average some 
34-inch and some 4%-inch and less, and I think that 
l-inch cotton should average %4-inch or better.” In 
answer to a question from Mr. Harden as to whether 
it is best to set the rolls to the weakest drafting cot- 
ton, Mr. McConnell said, “vou must set it to the cot- 
ton that is giving you the most trouble in drafting.” 
He repeated here a statement made in his paper, that 
“in time there will not be a roving machine made 
without aprons to control this point so that you will 


(Continued on page 153.) 
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The Influence of Mill and Shop Tests 
on Development of New Machinery 


By Robert J. McConnell, 


Supt. of Service, Whitin Machine Works 


| NTIL August of last year I was connected witn 

one of the outstanding mills in the country in 

its particular product, and we had a system of 
testing the cotton which was not used by any other 
mill that I have known of. It is a system that gives 
a complete picture of the value of the cotton. When 
the tare bales were weighed, 20 pounds were taken 
from each of 10 bales of a 100-bale lot and run 
through the pickers to get a waste test. A 45-pound 
lap was taken from this lot and a card test was made. 
This lot was followed through the card room to the 
spinning room and from the spinning room three 
sizes were sent to the laboratory at intervals of eight 
hours. A serigraph was made of the yarn. 

One form carried the complete story of this par- 
ticular lot of cotton: the amount and percentage of 
picker waste, the amount and percentage of card 
waste of each kind—top strips, doffer and cylinder 
strips, licker-in waste, fly, etc.—and the individual 
sizes and breaks of the yarn with the average and 
factors. Also on each test form there was a nota- 
tion made by me as to the quality of yarn and 
strength. This report was made in duplicate and a 
copy, together with serigraph card, was sent to the 
cotton classer who in the beginning had made a po- 
larized light microscopic test of the cotton fibers, so 
he had a pretty complete story. 

In making these tests one man followed them 
through the mill and did all the work in connection 
with them. The tests were always run through the 
Same pickers and cards and spun on the same spin- 
ning frame so as to eliminate as many variables as 
possible. This mill had a completely equipped lab- 
oratory and all weighing and breaking was done 
there. The cost of running these tests was merely 
the wages of the one hand who ran them and he could 
take care of 10 tests weekly. When you consider the 
complete story, the cost is very low, and what was 
most important we knew what our cotton was before 
we ran it. Of course this system is practical only 
for mills that buy cotton ahead in sufficient quan- 
tities. (Mr. McConnell stated that the mill in ques- 
tion frequently bought as much as 25,000 bales of cot- 
ton ahéad.) 

I have been asked to say something “with regard 
to the influence tests in the mills and in the shop lab- 
oratories have on the designs for new machinery and 
what steps we put our new models through before 
offering them to the trade.” When a new machine is 
brought out by the shops, it must go through a long 





This is an abstract of the talk presented by Mr. McConnell 
before the Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation at Raleigh, N. C., on April 25. 


period of trial, and an enormous amount of money is 
spent before a machine is sold; and after this inten- 
sive study and development, when the machines are 
installed in the mill, we have to service them to a 
much greater degree because of the lack of familiar- 
ity on the part of the mill fixers and their fear of 
doing the wrong thing. 


Testing Out New Machines 


At the Whitin Machine Works we have several ex- 
perimental rooms where models of every kind of ma- 
chine we make are erected and run under the super- 
vision of experts. 

Before a new type of machine is allowed to go out 
to the mills it is tested in every conceivable way to 
find out whether it will function as it was intended 
to. These experimental rooms are equipped with hu- 
midifiers and conditions are maintained which are 
as near to actual mill conditions as is possible. At 
present we have 20 men engaged in research and ex- 
perimental work exclusive of our rayon division and 
regular engineering department. Their work covers 
everything connected with the improvement of our 
machinery. 

We have a completely equipped textile laboratory. 
You might be interested in the type of equipment. 
For scales we have ordinary grain scales, Chain-o- 
matic scales, which weigh to a thousandth of a grain, 
and the Suter yarn quadrant. We also have a Scott 
skein and fabric breaking machine, a Scott inclined 
plane single strand tester, the latest type Scott twist 
counter, a Belger roving tester, a Belger roll spacing 
determinator, a Saco-Lowell sliver tester, a Suter- 
Webb staple sorter, a Baer staple sorter, a tension 
measuring device, stroboscopes, a special top roll 
weighting determinator, etc. This laboratory is in 
charge of a graduate of Lowell Textile School who 
has had many years of experience in the mills and 
who was the head of the Textile Department of a 
state university for several years. He has two as- 
sistants, one of whom is a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. I mention these things 
to illustrate the importance which we attach to the 
testing of the performance of the machines. We be- 
lieve that unless a test is made under proper condi- 
tions by reliable and competent persons it is worse 
than no test. So every precaution is taken to elim- 
inate all variables in order to guarantee absolutely 
our finding the truth. 

For the past year we have been developing the 
Super-Draft roving frame in this laboratory, and in 
a new machine of this type the chief interest of the 
machine builders is in the physical character of the 
product. The machine must produce work of a qual- 
ity acceptable to the mills and this is determined by 
constant testing during stages of development. The 
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machine must produce under mill conditions, with 
such care as the mill operative would give, at a cost 
equal to or less than existing mill cost, and with a 
minimum amount of attention to mechanical detail. 

Before we send a sample frame to a mill we pro- 
cure drawing and roving from the mill made with 
their regular frames. A staple diagram of the draw- 
ing is made with a Baer sorter and the steel rolls are 
set to the staple found. The roving is made on the 
Super-Draft with the same twist multiplier used by 
the mill, and then yarn is spun on a spinning frame 
and compared with yarn spun on the same frame at 
the same time from their regular roving. When these 
tests are completed to our satisfaction the Super- 
Draft frame is sent to the mill and the erector has 
definite instructions as to how the frame is to be set. 
We have a special set of scales which we use to check 
the roll weights of every machine before it is sent 
to the mill. Standard gauges have been provided for 
setting. 

Tremendous changes have been made in the meth- 
ods of building and trying out new machinery. These 
changes have been brought about because of the 
necessity of making machinery to much closer tol- 
erances in order to take care of higher speeds and 
greater loads. In our research laboratory, bearings 
for instance are given a thorough test, being run day 
and night. Even after acceptance they are run for 
months and even years to find out when they will 
finally break down. One set of bearings has been 
running since April 1933. Where a few years back 
textile machinery was made with approximate fits 
and fitters were compelled to really fit the parts, to- 
day the parts are made so as to be interchangeable, 
eliminating almost entirely filing and fitting. 


Effect of Traveler Speed 


For the past several years, due to long draft, 
higher speeds, and larger packages, there has been 
an increased demand for spinning machines when 
compared with other lines. Spindles particularly 
have been the object of intensive research. The 
higher speeds and larger packages have imposed new 
conditions on spindles which have forced the spindle 
manufacturer to adopt new methods to meet the re- 
quirements. New and harder steel is being used, new 
machine tools have been developed, new methods of 
grinding have been adopted, and new gauges have 
enabled the shop to work to closer tolerances. Be- 
lieve it or not, there are 24 standard types of spin- 
ning spindle, each different in size; and believe it or 
not, there are fourteen separate dimensions, includ- 
ing four tapers, each one different, on a spindle blade 
that have to be met within a few thousandths. The 
finished spindle is tested at three different points on 
the blade and must be within .002 of centricity. When 
recommending a spindle the shop takes into consid- 
eration the maximum ring diameter, the maximum 
traverse, and yarns to be spun. 

In our testing laboratory we have found out what 
the best spindle and traveler speeds are for certain 
yarns, and in making these tests we have discovered 
many interesting things. For example, we have found 
out that on 21s warp the strongest yarn is made with 
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a traveler speed of about 4,500 feet a minute, and 
the striking part of this test to me was that starting 
at 3,000 feet a minute the strength of the yarn in- 
creases up to a traveler speed of 4,200 feet a minute, 
holds there from 4,200 feet to 4,600 feet and then 
falls off as the speed increases at a much slower ra- 
tio. In other words, at 5,500 feet a minute the break- 
ing strength of the yarn was about the same as at 
4,000 feet a minute. Another interesting phase of 
this test was that the effect was approximately the 
same whether the spindle speed was increased or 
whether the ring diameter was increased. It was the 
speed of the traveler that affected the breaking 
strength of the yarn. This effect on the quality of 
the yarn was more noticeable in the finer numbers, 
the peak being reached at a much lower speed. 

To my mind, this is a field for mill tests that 
should prove a profitable one. Running tests under 
actual mill conditions sometimes results in finding 
different conclusions. Not only is there apt to be dif- 
ferent findings between laboratory and mill tests, 
but conditions vary from one mill to another. I re- 
member a few years ago a certain company came out 
with a new ring, and I was just about to change rings 
on 300 warp frames. Naturally I wanted to get the 
best ring available and of course all the ring com- 
panies wanted the business. This ring I have men- 
tioned had been tried out by a mill on exactly the 
same kind of work as my mill and had proved satis- 
factory on exactly the same numbers as I was run- 
ning, and the cotton used was the same. So the ring 
company thought it would be just the ring for my 
mill. To come to the point of the story, we tried out 
four frames equipped with the new ring and we 
couldn’t find a traveler that would run more than a 
day without burning badly. Representatives of the 
ring company and of a traveler- company spent a 
whole day at my mill trying all kinds of travelers 
and finally gave up. I don’t believe anyone knows 
today just why these rings would run in one mill and 
not in another where conditions were practically the 
same. Of course I think this was an exceptional 
case, and if I remember correctly this company has 
given up making this new type of ring and has gone 
back to rings of standard shape. 

Regardless of how much attention we pay to de- 
tail in trying out our machines at the shop under 
conditions as near to mill conditions as we can make 
them, there is a difference in actual mill conditions; 
and when we put a new machine in the mill you are 
the fellows who supply the knowledge that enables 
us to fully develop it. To my knowledge, no textile 
machine has been fully developed without the aid of 
the men in the mills. I have been in several mills 
where they claim no small part in the development 
of the Draper loom and no doubt they had some part. 
The Barber-Colman Company spent years in the Pa- 
cific Mills at Dover, N. H., developing their great 
machine, and so it is with us, we need your co-opera- 
tion. You have been very generous with us and we 
appreciate it. You are going through a period of 
research and development in the textile business, 
and we are doing our part to help you solve your 
problems of producing better materials at lower cost. 
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HIS is another of the several convention reports 

that predominate in this issue. The South Car- 
olina spinners, confining their discussions largely to 
print cloth numbers, reviewed a number of worth- 
while questions. It is interesting to compare the 
accompanying discussion with that taking place at 
the Georgia meeting as reported on page 78 of 
our April issue. 

We believe that the main value of these dis- 
cussion meeting reports is in giving to those read- 
ers not present the thoughts of those taking part, 
and, just as important, in stimulating the man on 
F's job to think more deeply of the details of his 
own work. That is why we devote the space nec- 
essary to report them fully.—The Editor. 


FULL program of practical discussion on spin- 
A ning subjects was held at the spring meeting 

of the South Carolina spinning division of the 
Southern Textile Association, at the Franklin Hotel in 
Spartanburg, S. C., on Saturday, April 18. This divi- 
sion confines its programs largely to problems pertain- 
ing to print cloth numbers—30s warp and 40s filling— 
which constitute the major production of the mills of 
the state. The meeting was well attended, as usual, 
and there was active participation in the meeting by a 
number of men. Joe C. Cobb, of Chiquola Mfg. Co., 
Honea Path, S. C., is chairman of the division, and 
conducted the discussion, which followed a set of ques- 
tions prepared by the chairman. 


Roller Bearing Spindles 


The chairman first asked for experiences with roll- 
er bearing spindles. John W. Robison, overseer spin- 
ning, Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., reported a trial in- 
stallation that has been running only a few months, 
saying that so far it is working all right. He runs 
these spindles 400 r.p.m. faster than his regular equip- 
ment; oils them every three months by adding to the 
oil instead of changing it. 

“I have one frame that I have had running four 
years,” reported John S. Lockman, overseer of spin- 
ning, Lockhart (S. C.) Mill, “and I like it very much. 
I have had less trouble with it than with any of the 
other spindles. We do not run these roller bearing 
spindles any higher than our regular ones, on which 
our speed is 11,600 r.p.m., and we do not have to 
oil them except every four or six months, and when 
we do we just add oil. We use a 75 seconds Saybolt 
oil. These roller bearing spindles have outworn sev- 
eral bolsters in the other spindles running right along 
by the side of them.” Both Mr. Lockman and Mr. 
Robison have these spindles on tape-drive frames. 





Reported by Robert W. Philip. 
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Spinning Room P roblems Covered in 
Discussion at Spartanburg 


































H. Thompson, overseer of spinning, Chiquola Mfg. 
Co., said he has one frame of roller bearing spindles 
on band drive, and had difficulty in keeping the proper 
tension on the bands, but added that he believed the 
new spindle would be satisfactory on tape-drive. 

“Do you have any trouble plumbing these new 
spindles?”’ asked Robert C. Ligon, overseer spinning, 
Gluck Mill, Anderson, S. C. ‘“‘We have one of each 
type, and on one of the frames we had quite a bit of 
trouble, when the bobbins are full, with them stagger- 
ing and cutting the yarn at the top.”’ He uses an 80- 
degree oil, and runs the spindles 11,600 r.p.m., which 
is 2,600 r.p.m. higher than his standard speed. Mr. 
Lockman and Mr. Robison said they had no especial 
difficulty in plumbing these high speed spindles. 


Separators on 3!/-Inch Gauge, |7%/-Inch R'ng? 


“Would it be practical, on 314-inch gauge frames, 
to change the ring from 1%4-inch to 1%-inch, and not 
use separators, on 30s yarn?” was the chairman’s next 


JOE COBB, Chiquola Mfg. Co., 
Honea Path, S. C., who presided at 
the Spartanburg meeting 


question. Ray Swetenburg, superintendent, Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co., said he has 26 frames of 344- 
inch gauge, 17,-inch ring, and finds that the work runs 
better on these frames with separators. He said they 
had removed the separators but later replaced them. 
J. C. Long, second hand in spinning, Chiquola Mfg. 
Co., reported tests on one frame of 3%-inch gauge, 
with 17-inch ring, no separators, the figures for nine 
days showing an average yarn number of 30.04s, with 
an average breaking strength of 54.4 pounds. This 
varn is made from 1 1/32-inch Western Middling cot- 
ton, from 4.00-hank roving, with 23.95 turns of twist 
in the yarn, with a front roll speed on spinning of 
134 r.p.m. Mr. Long said that in comparison with his 
regular work, using 1°%4-inch rings on this gauge 
frame, the yarn from the 1%-inch rings without sep- 
arators “runs just about as good, and the ends down 
tests run just as good.” 

John S. Lockman asked what the point of the ques- 
tion was, and Mr. Cobb explained that ‘“‘We have 1%4- 
inch rings, 34-inch gauge. If we could go to a 1%- 
inch ring we would get a bigger package, and we want 
to stay away from separators if possible, and I do not 



































know whether we can do it or not.” This mill is on 
filling wind for warp. Mr. Thompson, the overseer 
of spinning, strongly advocated here the idea of not 
using separators, declaring that they are not neces- 
sary, that they simply serve as lint collectors and to 
make the yarn more fuzzy; he declared that much more 
important is the matter of getting the proper size of 
traveler. He said on this job he is running a 7/0 trav- 
eler on his 1%4-inch rings, and that this gives much 
better results (and he doesn’t need separators) than 
using a 5/0 traveler. His spindle speed is 10,400 
r.p.m. 

W. E. Hammond, superintendent, Balfour (N. C.) 
Mills, said that with 1°%4-inch rings, his job was start- 
ed on filling wind on warps, and 
he did not use separators, but 
when Barber-Colman spooling was 
installed, and warp wind put on 
the spinning, he had trouble with 
ends whipping together on the 
spinning, and he developed a de- 
vice consisting of a piece of spring 
steel wire put behind the rail, 
about 14-inch wide, from one end 
of the frame to the other. This, 
he said, acts as a separator and 
keeps the balloon down, during the J. S. Lockman 
spinning. 

John S. Lockman disagreed with Mr. Thompson 
about separators. “If you are going to make as much 
as 130 turns on your front roller, you must have some- 
thing or other to take care of the balloon in the yarn. 
You must do it with the traveler and some kind of a 
separator. Getting the right traveler is all right—if 
you can get a traveler that will be all right when you 
first doff, it may not be all right when it gets full. So 
much depends on the length of the traverse, whether 
you have 6, 61%, 7, or 7144 inches. I am running a 
1 13/16-inch ring, No. 1 flange, and I have a separa- 
tor that I manufactured a good many years ago. It 
is nothing but a wire. I drilled my rails and put ina 
wire from one end to the other on the top of the back 
part of the ring, and it makes a mightly good separa- 
tor, and it isn’t in the way.” 

Mr. Lockman expressed the opinion that a 1%4- 
inch ring is big enough for 30s yarn. He added, in 
answer to questions that he uses a 2/0, round-point 
traveler on his 30s. 





Running Humidifiers in Spinning over Week-End 


“Do you favor running humidifiers in the spinning 
room over the week-end?” was next asked. W. T. 
Morton, overseer spinning, American Spinning Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C., indicated that he is doing this, 
and stated that “we have not found it difficult. We 
have run our humidifiers over the week-end for a good 
while, but I think that at different times it is prac- 
tical to do it and at other times it is not. We can run 
our humidifiers on the week-end during dry, windy 
weather, and get more uniform results, but when it is 
raining on Saturday and Sunday I do not think it is 
much use to run them because you get so much humid- 
ity in the air and when it is there it is going to stay. 
There are times when it helps, and sometimes it 
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doesn’t. Sometimes, even, you need humidity when it 
rains. But when you do run them on the week-end, 
you should cut your controls down a little bit before 
you leave the room on Saturday.” 

“Do you have any trouble with the humidity rust- 
ing the rings?” Mr. Cobb asked. Mr. Morton replied 
that “it is according to the kind of humidifiers you 
have and how you keep them clean. If you keep them 
properly cleaned, and have your watchman take care 
of them, you should not have this trouble. You must 
have somebody to look after them over Sunday, and if 
the watchman passes one and sees it wetting down he 
should cut it off.” 

“We are running our humidity over the week- 
end,”’ reported Robert C. Ligon, “‘and find that if you 
run them you must keep your heat on also.” He ex- 
plained that when they first started the practice, they 
would have as many as 100 rusty rings on Monday 
morning, and that the manufacturers of their humidi- 
fiers and controls recommended 
controlling the heat, “so we put 
in automatic heat controls and 
hold it the same over the week- 
end and have not had this trouble 
since.”” He added that the equip- 
ment must be kept clean, and con- 
tinued, “‘Another thing is that if 
you run them over the week-end 
you must cut the water pressure 
down. If it is too heavy a mist 
you certainly are going to have 
W.E. Hammond wetting down.’ He added that 

running the humidifiers over the 
week-end has helped him considerably on Monday 
morning start-ups on fine work. 

Mr. Cobb asked about the practicability of start- 
ing the humidifiers an hour or so earlier on Monday 
morning. He gave it as his opinion that this would 
be just as satisfactory as running them through the 
entire week-end. 

W. R. Connelly, overseer carding and spinning, 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C., was called upon, and 
said, “I think the theory of running the humidifiers 
over the week-end is all right, but the weather affects 
it. Where we have trouble with wet spots under the 
humidifiers in the room, it is bad enough with the 
spindles and belts running, but you have a different 
condition with the machinery stopped; you do not get 
the proper distribution over the room. I do not find 
the idea practical in our particular mill.” 

Mr. Cobb asked whether with long draft systems 
using aprons, running the humidity over the week-end 
would have any effect of a damaging nature on the 
aprons. Mr. Ligon replied that the main reason they 
started the practice was because they had had trouble 
with their aprons getting loose, and that running the 
humidity over week-ends had corrected this. 

“T think the most important place to run humidity 
over the week-end is in the weave room,” declared 
John S. Lockman. “Most of your filling is in the 
weave room at that time anyhow, and what you put in 
the spinning room just gets on the top of the roving 
in the frame. But the weave room is hot and the fill- 
ing dries out and causes sloughing off, and I think it 
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might help there, but I never have been able to see 
where it did anything but mess me up, and I do not 
think it is worthwhile in the spinning room.” 


Making 30s Warp from Single Intermediate Roving 


The chairman next brought up that some mills are 
reported making 30s warp on long draft from single 
intermediate roving, and asked for discussion. Mr. 
Jenkins, of Chiquola Mfg. Co., reported that he is 
making 30s run from 1.75-hank intermediate roving, 
that is run single in the spinning creel, and reported a 
ten-day test which showed an average yarn number of 
29.81s, breaking 58.97 pounds. He said this work will 
not stand as much humidity as his regular run made 
from finer rovings doubled; that if there is too much 
moisture it has a tendency to go 
through “whole”. He runs about 
50 to 55 per cent on this work. “In 
rainy weather we have to keep the 
windows closed,” he said. He runs 
the same roll speed—134 r.p.m.— 
on this as on the regular work, 
and the ends down seem to be bet- 
ter but the yarn is not quite as 
even, he said. They started out 
with two sample frames run for hae 
two years, and they have since put Ge 
on 23 frames. W. T. Morton 

W. T. Morton reported that he 
does not have long draft equipment, but he ‘tried mak- 
ing 30s from single intermediate roving, on four 
frames with regular drafting rolls, with a draft of 
about 15.00, and he did not get as even a yarn. 

Mr. Jenkins, answering questions, stated that his 
spinning draft is 17.14, with 23.95 turns of twist in 
the yarn, and answered Ray Swetenburg by saying 
that this yarn goes only into 64x60 and 68x72, and 
not in any higher sley goods. Mr. Cobb said he did 
not think it would be satisfactory in a construction 
like 100x60. 

The next question was similar, asking for experi- 
ences with making 40s filling from single intermediate 
roving. George Ray, overseer spinning, Pelzer (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co., stated that he had experimented with taking 
a .95-hank roving and making a 5.50-hank to be run 
double in the spinning, and that with the right kind 
of traveler this is satisfactory. W. E. Hammond re- 
ported using a .60-hank slubber roving on the speeder, 
making a 4.60-hank that is doubled into 40s filling. 
He had been making a 1.60-hank intermediate. He 
said the two-process method was entirely satisfactory 
on the filling, that he was able to eliminate 27 inter- 
mediates; but he had tried the idea on warp and didn’t 
like it. 

J. R. Cobb, overseer spinning, Lydia Cotton Mills, 
Clinton, said he tried taking the roving from the slub- 
ber and running it single on the intermediate, 4.00- 
hank, and doubling on the spinning, and it started off 
fine, and he put the whole job on it, but when the yarn 
got into the weaving it caused trouble and he decided 
that it wouldn’t pay, so went back to three processes. 

“We take a .50-hank slubber roving double on a 
10x5, making a 1.25-hank, taking that to a 9x44, run- 
ning it double, making a 3.57-hank, and run it single 
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in the spinning making a 40s yarn,” said Joe C. Cobb, 
“and also take a 1.00-hank from the slubber, double on 
a 7x31, making a 4.00-hank speeder roving, double in 
the spinning for a 30s warp.” He uses 1 1/32-inch 
Western cotton, making 64x60 and 68x72. He does 
not have all of the filling on this single intermediate 
roving, but is going to change it all, he said. As toa 
question about breaking strength, from Mr. Lockman, 
Mr. Cobb said that he does not go in especially for a 
high break, but that his warp runs around 52 to 58 
pounds, and that the weaving runs well. He has two 
processes of drawing. 

The chairman next asked whether, in making print 
cloth numbers from single intermediate roving, it 
would be necessary to increase the weight on the rolls 
on account of the different bulk. Mr. Hammond re- 
ported he had made no increase in his roll weights. 
The chairman suggested that some of the mills ex- 
periment with this before the next meeting, to deter- 
mine whether under these condi- 
tions an increased amount of 
weight would help in the running 
of the work and the drafting. H. 
Thompson pointed out here that he 
believed that it is as much a mat- 
ter of roll settings and proper dis- 
tribution of weight, saying that 
they opened their rolls, and put a 
little more weight on the front and 
took a little off of the back and 
middle rolls, in putting in the long 

W. R. Connelly draft. 

“How do you determine the prop- 
er number of frames per overhead or bunchless clean- 
er?” was the next question. A. F. Hunt, superintendent, 
Marion (N.C.) Mfg. Co., stated that they have 36 
frames of long draft spinning over which they have an 
installation of the type of overhead cleaner which trav- 
els on a track on the creel, and that they have one clean- 
er over each 6 frames, and that the cleaners get around 
every 6 minutes. H. G. Rollins, superintendent of the 
Haynes plant of Cliffside (N. C.) Mills, stated they 
have an overhead cleaner of the type which is sus- 
pended from the ceiling over every 8 frames, and that 
these make a revolution every 5 minutes. He declared 
that these cleaners are a great aid, and that he plans 
to dispense with clean-up hands after installing them. 
Mr. Long of Chiquola reported the use of an installa- 
tion of an overhead cleaner of the suspended type, one 
unit covering 20 frames and getting around every 6 
minutes 10 seconds. He said they wipe the creels as 
often as formerly, but are not going to continue doing 
so as it is not necessary with the overhead cleaners. 
Mr. Rollins said he has discontinued wiping the creels. 
Mr. Hunt said he now does it every other day. Called 
upon, W. H. Burnham, engineer for Parks-Cramer 
Company, who manufacture this type of equipment, 
declared that no arbitrary figures could be given as 
to the number of frames per cleaner, or cleaning cycle, 
as this is governed by individual conditions of yarn 
number, grade of cotton, twist, speed, etc. 

There was next a brief discussion as to the causes 
of filling sloughing-off in the loom. W. T. Morton 

(Continued on page 155.) 
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it has no splice! 





HERE’S WHY 
COMPASS HOLDS THE SPEED 
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QO N high-speed textile machines where even speed and tension 
are obligatory no belt can compare with a Goodyear COMPASS 
(Cord) Endless Belt for the simple reason that its stretch-factor 
is approximately 80% lower than any other belt. 


In concept it is the time-proved rope-drive — with all the ropes 
protected in one envelope. Its heavy load-carrying rope-cords are 
truly endless without any splice whatsoever, eliminating the “bug” 
of splice failure and repair. 


25% thinner— longer flex-life 


In construction COMPASS is 25% thinner than other belts of equal 
horsepower capacity—insuring far less internal friction, longer 
flex-life and ever-tight, speed-holding grip on small pulleys. That is 
proved by its amazing record for long, trouble-free, low-cost service 
in the textile industry. 








MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE 






For better production at less expense, consult the G.T. M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man— about this famed time- and money-saving belt that PACKING 
is made endless to fit all standard textile machines. To bring him, 

a : ’ x Made by the makers of ; 
write Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California— OR THE Goodyear Tires 
NEAREST GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS DISTRIBUTOR. 








THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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CurRENT TEXTILE Topics .... 








Talk of the Month 


’ HERE is certainly something wrong in Denmark 
when an industry is consuming raw material 
at a high rate, absorption of its production is 
correspondingly heavy and general business is 
emerging from depression, yet the market for goods 
of the industry is weak. That is the anomalous po- 
. sition recently 
Lesson for government: cotton occupied by the 
goods weak with demand broad cotton industry, 
perhaps unique- 
ly among the producers of the country, though as in- 
timated by Harper Sibley, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, private industry at 
large could re-employ 3,800,000 more persons within 
15 months if Federal restrictions on business were 
removed. 

Lessons come and lessons go—unheeded—in the 
case of a government committed to experiment with- 
out regard to cost and finally is forced to a reckon- 
ing. Failure is no crime, but when perpetuation of 
policies demonstrably stifling to private business and 
accordingly to the national well being is found, it 
becomes difficult for industry to see a light ahead. 
Thus the cotton industry, coming well into the sec- 
ond quarter of 1936 with over six months behind it 
of the best consumption of raw material in three sea- 
sons, and nothing fundamentally wrong with demand 
for its output, was operating at bedrock prices. 

Buyers were forced after the AAA invalidation 
into new cautiousness when there were threats of 
excise taxes to supersede the processing taxes. After 
three months or so of hand-to-mouth buying caused 
by fear and not absence of needs, Congress indicated 
that such taxes were out of favor. It looked as though 
the market might have a return to fair forward buy- 
ing. But new uncertainty was created for cotton 
goods buyers, and ipso facto for manufacturers, 
when talk began to circulate that the administration 
was up against it to raise enough taxes without a 
new cotton levy. 

It should be obvious to administration agencies, 
as also stated by Mr. Sibley, that “private enterprises 
cannot go forward in the face of threats of punitive 
public regulation and investigation, of uncertainties 
in administrative policy, of disciplinary and hostile 
legislation which circumscribes its efforts and de- 
feats its ends.’”’ With a broadly balanced demand 
for cotton goods—now that the heavy industries 
have joined the recovery procession in a notable way 
—this branch of textile manufacture continues to 
wait for relief from hampering outside influences. 

Significant of the general improving trade condi- 
tion in spite of involved relations with the govern- 
ment is the rise of the auto, steel and building in- 
dustries. Reflected from broadening of business 
along a wide front through the spring to date is a 








change in the demand for cotton goods. Production 
of some lines of print-cloths has run ahead of con- 
sumption, with consequent weakening of the price 
structure and agitation for curtailment of output. 
On the other hand, the call for industrial goods has 
contributed a substantial part to the maintenance of 
heavy mill activity and that is a healthy phase of 
the market. 

It looks, at the time of writing, as though there 
is only one way for the cotton goods market to go, 
as to prices. These are so low that curtailment is 
a better alternative than further concessions, even 
if production at a loss is preferable to shutdown up 
to a certain point. The circle of business is favor- 
able to ultimate heavy consumption of goods. In- 
dustry itself is an outlet: the increased number of 
factory workers is another; these workers are in- 
direct employers of still others. Only such things 
as excessive taxes and the Ellenbogen bill stand in 
the way to frustrate cotton manufacturers in doing 
their part to restore normality. 


National Cotton Week, June | to 6 


If cotton manufacturers are not fully aware of 
the ramified influence of their great business in the 
economic life of the country, they will do well to 
ponder the features of National Cotton Week, June 
1 to June 6. The program is well timed, at the high 
tide of summer wear, to provide a sales impetus in 
cotton merchandise. But beyond that primary con- 
sideration, the Cotton Textile Institute announce- 
ment reveals that the business is of vital conse- 
quence to soap and starch producers, washing-ma- 
chine manufacturers, makers of sewing machines and 
numerous other household accessories and the thou- 
sands of laundries, not to mention other interests. 

Among the long-range considerations of all tex- 
tile manufacturers is the expanding field of rayon 
and particularly the progress with the spun product. 
There have been extravagant predictions in the past 
about the synthetic fiber superseding all ‘natural 
fibers at some future date. Disregarding such vi- 
sions, it cannot be gainsaid that rayon is making in- 
cursions of astonishing nature into the textile field. 
Last year the consumption was four times that of 
silk, 60 per cent that of wool and nine per cent that 
of cotton. 

Many years ago rayon was characterized as the 
handmaid of cotton, opening up for the latter new 
style opportunities in combinations of the two fibers. 
The spun rayon this year has come into notable use 
by cotton mills and is forecast to have a high place 
in fall constructions. The spun rayon fabrics, re- 
ports the New York Journal of Commerce, can be 
processed both by cotton and silk finishers, but at 
lower rates by the former, though higher than for 
cotton goods. Observers in the goods market feel 
that spun rayon will increase sharply relative to oth- 
er fibers within the next year. 
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HERE ARE THE FACTS ABOUT THE USE 
OF ARMSTRONGS CORKCOTS « 


ODAY, more than 6,000,000 “active” spindles are 

equipped with Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. That’s 
more than twenty-five per cent of the “active” spindles in all 
the mills in the country. And these cots are spinning a range of 
numbers from 2’s to 140’s. In addition, they have proved a 
real boon to those mills spinning staple rayon, rayon and 
cotton, or cotton and wool mixtures. 










































Annual Seamless Cork Cot Sales 
1928 = |0OO% ai 


: , : , bi 1400 
An ever-increasing number of mills buying new spinning are 


specifying, ““—to be equipped with Armstrong’s Seamless Cork —!300 | 
Cots.” During last year, Armstrong’s Cork was specified as 
original equipment on 173,040 spindles of new spinning, and 
on another 301,000 spindles of long draft change-overs. The  !! 
machinery manufacturers have adopted these cots as standard 
equipment on their long draft drawing and roving frames. 
What are the reasons behind this steady growth in the use 
of cork for cotton spinning? They’re found in the product 
itself. Armstrong’s Cork Cots are seamless, uniform, have a 
true and concentric finish, and spin a high quality yarn. They 
give a long life of economy and performance. 





Any Armstrong representative will be glad to show you 
detailed figures supporting each of the statements made above. 
Then ask him about the new improved Armstrong roll cover- 
: ing material, the Extra Cushion Cork Cot, made by 
the exclusive tubular process. Or write to one of the 
| offices below for samples and complete information. 
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SS Monthly Seamless Cork Cot Sales ° | 
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be Average Month of 1935=100% 1926 1929 1930 193) 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

sO 1. Each year since 1928, more Armstrong's Cork Cots have 

130 been purchased by the Textile Industry. 

120 

110 2. Even during the depression, sales continued to rise. 

100 Announced New 


9° Extra Cushion Cot 3. As business conditions improved, sales increased at an 
80 at this point 


70 accelerated rate. 
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50 4. Today, the industry is buying more than twelve times 


as many Armstrong Cots as in 1928. 


20 


_ 5. Sales for the four months following the introduction of 





Arms *s Extra Cus ; Cot were the highest i 
Saar Kok ae Ga cn irmstrong 8 . XTRA CUSHION Cot were the highest in the 
i935 i936 company s history. 











Armstrong Cork Products Company 


Textile Division - 923 Arch Street 


BOSTON, MASS. LANCASTER, PA. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
ARMSTRONG HAS MADE CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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| ames SPRING for the mills of New England was a 
period of sporadic business and varied experi- 
ence. The manufacturers of cotton goods saw evi- 
dences of trade recovery in their own region and in 
the country at large. They felt a flood of devastat- 
ing influence and went to work 
promptly to repair the damage, 
with notable recovery in a short 
time, as reported by the New 
England Council. Yet withal, the mills continued 
like those elsewhere to feel the blighting effect of 
uncertainty over what course of legislation would 
be pursued at Washington. 

Many millions of dollars in damage was suffered 
by the different kinds of textile mills in the region 
from the March floods. In most cases the restora- 
tion of plants was hastened, but inevitable interrup- 
tion to business was encountered. There was insur- 
ance coverage on ruined cloth to great extent. The 
most serious factor perhaps was delay in handling 
goods at a time of active retail merchandising. The 
orderly flow of gray goods, moreover, was checked 
by damage to finishing plants. 

Among the unfavorable developments was the 
stoppage of salvaging work at the plant of the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company, after a start had been 
made, because of the complications arising over the 
reorganization plan. The move to save the great 
plant at Manchester, N. H., has been fraught with 
many vicissitudes. The flood caused anxious mo- 
ments at a time when the reorganization proceedings 
seemed to be in a fair way toward solution. At last 
reports, the re-opening of the mills, which some time 
ago was looked for early in April, remained uncer- 
tain. 

Recent important changes in executive positions 
have involved two of the leading companies of New 
England. R. L. Whitman has been put in charge of 
sales and merchandising for the Nashua Manufac- 
turing Company of Nashua, N. H. Richard Lenni- 
han, executive vice-president, placed his resignation 
before the board of directors on March 10, with the 
request that it become effective not later than July 
1. The resignation was accepted some weeks later 
and the understanding was that Mr. Lennihan would 
advise with Mr. Whitman till the change was ful- 
filled. The merchandising policy instituted by Mr. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


Lennihan will be continued. 


Prize Winners at N. C. State Textile School Style Show 


The young ladies shown in this photograph 
were the prize winners in the ninth annual 
style’ show of the N. C. State Textile School, 
at Raleigh, April 23. More than 125 stu- 
dents from girls’ colleges in North Carolina 
participated. The garments were made by 
the girls, from fabrics designed and woven by 
students in the textile school at Raleigh 
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After an unusual chain of circumstances, the 
Naumkeag Manufacturing Steam Cotton Company of 
Salem, Mass., announced the appointment of R. C. 
Dick as treasurer and general manager. He succeed- 
ed Dexter Stevens, who passed away after a very 
brief tenure of office following the resignation of 
Ernest N. Hood earlier this year. 

Mr. Dick is New England bred, having been born 
in the now famous wool manufacturing center of 
Lawrence, Mass. His latest mill experience, how- 
ever, has been in the South. He was treasurer of 
Louisville Textiles, Inc., of Louisville, Ky., at the 
time of his new appointment. He has had a wide 
experience in the field, first among various import- 
ant manufacturing units of Maine and then with an 
engineering concern on various merchandising and 
manufacturing problems both in the North and 
South. 

Of vital interest to the cotton industry at large 
is a plan recently announced from Pawtucket, R. I., 
which is the establishment of a municipal textile 
mill. An appropriation of $56,000 was announced, 
for the purchase of an idle mill, in which it was pro- 
posed to produce cotton material for distribution to 
city and State institutions. From Westerly comes 
word that the plant of the Lorraine Manufacturing 
Company has been closed without plans for reopen- 
ing and the American Thread Company at Clarkville 
was reported getting ready to suspend. 

To organized labor is charged the responsibility 
for the elimination of a large and old cotton mill of 
Connecticut; the Lawton at Plainfield. The disman- 
tling of the plant, because of interference by out- 
side labor interference, began in March and the prop- 
erty was announced for auction in the middle of 
April. 

Frank I. Neild, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, hailed the rejec- 
tion by the House Ways and Means Committee of 
the processing tax as the removal of a plan calculat- 
ed to “soak the poor”. The conclusion may prove 
to have been premature, but an inconsistent admin- 
istration cannot gainsay Mr. Neild in the further 
comment that “jobs pay wages, demagogic actions or 
words do not’’, in relation to the fact that “the in- 
dustrial losses that followed in the wake of the orig- 
inal processing tax are being reflected at this mo- 
ment in textile unemployment”. 
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: | Y } / A man 1s known by the company he keeps 


In the past few years the useful life of the 
WH automobile tire has been increased by 
Ml many thousands of miles. This better per- 
| | formance is due to the relentless search by 
progressive tire manufacturers for the best 

in materials and methods. 


In this research, long draft spinning was 
considered from all viewpoints and under 
: | / many conditions. As a result of their find- 
| } 2” ings, Goodrich officials decided to equip 
ft their mills 100% with Saco-Lowell Roth 

/ ™ Better Drafting. 


| /} Today, every pound of yarn in these fa- | | | 
| mous tires is processed on Saco-Lowell Roth | 
Better Drafting. 


SACO-LOWELL ROTH BETTER £ . DRAFTING IS THE ONLY | qT 
ANSWER TO BETTER 4 = YARNS AT LOWER COST - | 
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What Happened Last Month 


April 18, 1936 


URING the past month several things of major 
1) importance have occurred which will bear 

writing home about. Two goals were scored 
by the cotton textile industry when the Roberts Re- 
port and the Federal Trade Commission Report were 
made public. 


THE ROBERT REPORT (compiled by Captain W. P. 
Robert, formerly of the Navy) on changes in labor 
and trade practice standards since the expiration of 
NRA, presented conclusions drawn not from informa- 
tion from the industry itself but from Government ob- 
servations. In the report it is stated, ‘““The best show- 
ing as to observance of code hours and minimum 
wages with respect to all employees was found in 
COTTON TEXTILES, iron and steel, can manufacture and 
wool textiles. Returns indicate very few departures 
from any labor standards and few departures from 
the trade practice questions asked (number of shifts 
worked, hours per shift and practice of agents buying 
on their account of selling short)”. Surveys covering 
labor conditions included Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Texas and New 
England. 


A Few Days after the Robert Report was made 
public that of the Federal Trade Commission covering 
the first half of 1935 for the textile industry was giv- 
en out. Analyzing the FTC report we find that 
processing taxes were the third largest single item of 
cotton mill costs, being exceeded only by labor, which 
represented from 23.44 per cent in the case of spin- 
ning. fills to 26.83 per cent in combined spinning and 
weaving’plants, and by the cost of raw material which 
accounted fdr 42.46 per cent of spinning mill costs and 
45.92 per*cent*of manufacturing costs in combined 
spinning and weaving mills. 

There was great significance in the Commission’s 
finding that the groups of companies engaged in spin- 
ning and in spinning and weaving combined, and in 
dyeing and finishing their own goods all showed losses 
during the first half of 1935 ranging from 0.99 per 
cent to 1.63 per cent on their textile business invest- 
ment, or at an annual rate of from 1.98 per cent to 
3.26 per cent. The only group which did not show a 
loss for the period was engaged in weaving only, and 
doing no spinning, and that group realized only 0.81 
per cent on its textile investment. The latter group, 
doing no spinning and therefore not being first proces- 
sors and not paying processing tax, being the only 
group in the industry to avoid losses during the peri- 
od, testifies to the burden imposed on first processors 
by the tax and demonstrates that spinning mills were 
unable to obtain prices which covered the cost of their 
yarn, including the processing tax paid, and obviously 
did not pass on the full amount of the tax. 


AT THE House ways and means committee hearings 
on the pending revenue bill April 2nd, Dr. Claudius 
Murchison, president of The Cotton-Textile Institute 
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submitted a statement on the “windfall” tax provisions 
of the proposed bill. Dr. Murchison’s statement em- 
phasized the situation which confronted the industry 
following the decision last July of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in the Hoosac Mills Case. As a result of 
that decision, the industry generally, it was pointed 
out, adopted the use of sales contracts binding the 
mills to refund the amount of unpaid processing taxes 
to their customers in the event of invalidation of the 
AAA by the Supreme Court and reduction of the price 
of goods delivered after this invalidation of the tax 
by the amount of the unpaid tax. 

The statement urged that on the great mass of 
goods sold under refund contracts by the cotton indus- 
try, in accordance with which refunds of processing 
taxes have been or are being made to customers, there 
can be no “windfall” to the mills, and such goods 
should therefore not be included within the scope of 
the law; that all goods in mill inventories when the 
processing tax was invalidated on January 6, are be- 
ing delivered to customers tax-free and therefore, the 
Act should in no event apply to goods invoiced after 
the processing tax was declared invalid; that the im- 
mediate effect of the Supreme Court’s decision was to 
depreciate the value of the mill stocks on hand and 
goods in process to the amount of the invalidated 
processing tax; that the result of the exemption, in 
the proposed Act, of goods invoiced after January 6 
would accomplish substantially the floor stock adjust- 
ment contemplated by the original AAA act in the 
event of termination of the processing tax; that pro- 
visions should be made in the proposed Act for re- 
funds to mills in cases where taxes were actually paid; 
that a practicable method of determining whether in 
the case of the remaining goods the processing taxes 
were actually shifted to the customer or absorbed, 
wholly or partially, by the mill; that to fairly compare 
profit margins (as suggested in formula devised by 
sub-committee) it would be necessary to go back to 
1929 and earlier for normal years (pre-Code and pre- 
depression). 


WHILE THESE developments have been taking place 
in the last few weeks, the industry as a whole, and 
despite all bearish statements to the contrary which 
have circulated the market, enjoys a splendid strategic 
statistical position. There are no large volumes of 
stock. It is understood that carded yarn stocks on 
hand amount to approximately two and a half times 
an average week’s production, while combed yarn 
stocks remain at a total of approximately two week’s 
production. Orders on books guarantee several weeks’ 
run at the present basis of operation. Yarn mills are 
closely watching statistical compilations and show a 
decided tendency to curtail when production tends to 
exceed shipments. 

Cloth mills have found the recently opened govern- 
ment bids on several million yards of print cloth, 
broadcloth, chambray, unbleached muslin, outing flan- 
nel, birdseye cloth, unshrunk denim, and other goods 
have given them a back-log for some time to come. 


SALES IN GENERAL, however, continue few and the 
market as a whole is somewhat depressed. Proposals 
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Making Lower Iwisting Costs 
a FACT instead of a Theory — 
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FEATURES 


Increase in ring diameter up to 50 per- 
cent and more. 


Traverses increased as much as 5 
inches over old standards. 


Spindles designed for high speeds and 
heavy loads. 


Pull of yarn from creel is free, easy 
and unobstructed. 


Gearing permits a wide range of twist. 


Reversible tape drive. New design Ten- 
sion Device allows proper tension on 
tape, so as to insure steady spindle 
speed without causing undue strain 
on the spindle bolster. 


Frame is sturdily built and properly 
balanced throughout to minimize 
vibration. 





itm theoretical advantages of large package twisting are well known: 
increased production and reduced twisting cost due to fewer doffs; 
costs in subsequent processing also should be reduced because of the 
larger supply, fewer knots and the possible elimination of rewinding. 

However, these advantages have been largely nullified in the past, 
because of the fact that, as the size of the ring was increased, it was 
found necessary to make a corresponding decrease in the speed of the 
spindle, thus cutting down production. 

H & B Large Package Twisting is offered to the trade with the assur- 
ance that the necessity of reducing the spindle speed has been eliminat- 
ed in almost every case. For example the diameter of H & B rings 
has, in many instances, been increased as much as 50 percent and more 
without any decrease whatever in spindle speed, and in many cases it has 
been possible to actually increase the speed of the spindle. 

This important advance in twisting is due to numerous factors, includ- 
ing proper clearance and even tension of the yarn in the creel, correct 
angle of pull from the feed rollers, and proper design of spindle and drive 
(positive, minimum slippage of tape, etc.). A very important factor is the 
size and design of the ring for each particular job, in combination with a 
properly balanced traveler, which at the same time allows for longer 
traveler life. 

The knowledge on which this progress is based is not something that 
can be duplicated overnight. It has been gained by many months of 
painstaking experiments and its value to you can be many times the price 
that you pay for the new H & B Twisters. 

Tell us your twisting problem and we will tell what we can do for you. 
No obligations of course. 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE @ (I6! Devonshire St. ATLANTA OFFICE @ 815 Citizens & Southern Nati. Bank Bidg 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE @ 1201-3 Johnston Bidg. 


LARGE PACKAGE 


TWISTER 
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by the government on the so-called windfall taxes and 
other possible legislation have had both buyers and 
sellers bewildered and have impeded normal sales ef- 
fort. Threatening serious increases in cotton manu- 
facturing costs have created hesitation in the market 
and have prevented the normal solicitation and accept- 
ance of business. Many yarn inquiries are still “at 
large” with ridiculously low prices attached. We note 
with gratification, however, that few spinners are tak- 
ing orders on such basis. They are well aware of the 
dangers in the future should they become entagled in 
a long-time delivery sale entailing probable loss. Spin- 
ners and manufacturers of grey cloth are playing the 
game a bit wary. 

It is conceded that conditions such as outlined are 
purely temporary and that with several months of the 
hand-to-mouth buying such as we have experienced 
behind us, the volume of active business in the near 
future will develop in the form of an unusually active 


demand. 
a | 


Wuat tHe Soutwern Mitts Are Doine 





WO LARGE southern cotton-textile mills, owned by New 
$n Southern Corp., changed hands last month. 
One of these, Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, S. C., was sold to 
Walter S. Montgomery, treasurer of Spartan Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., and associates. The plant contains 72,000 spin- 
dles and 2,066 looms, and has been manufacturing print 
cloths and toweling. It is understood that Deering, Milli- 
ken & Co., New York selling agents for the mills headed by 
Mr. Montgomery, is interested in this transaction. 


The Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pelzer, S. C., the other New Eng- 
land Southern plant, was sold to a syndicate represented 
by J. P. Stockton, of Stockton Commission Company, 100 
Worth St., New York City, and associates. This mill con- 
sists of four plants, with 136,000 spindles and 2,500 looms. 
It is reported that W. J. Bailey, president of Clinton Cot- 
ton Mills, Clinton, S. C., for whom the Stockton Commission 
Company are selling agents, was interested in the purchase, 
and that E. F. Woodside, formerly of Woodside Cotton 
Mills, Company, Greenville, S. C., would be active in the 
management of the property. It is understood that the new 
owners will immediately begin operations of these two prop- 
erties. 


According to a booklet recently issued by Marshall Field 
& Company, Chicago, Ill., $2,000,000 will be spent in mod- 
ernizing their textile manufacturing properties which in- 
clude the Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills group, Spray, N. 
(., Draper, N. C., and Leaksville, N. C., as well as plants 
in other parts of the country. Luther H. Hodges, Spray, 
N. C., is production manager of the company’s manufac- 
turing properties. 


A charter has been granted Staunton (Va.) Woolen Millis 
to manufacture woolen and other textile goods. 


Plans have been prepared for a $400,000 modernization 
program at the Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga. Robert 
& Company, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., prepared the specifications 
for the program, which calls for an additional floor on one 
huilding and an 80-foot two-story extension to another build- 
ing. 

The name of the Southern Friction Fabric Company. 
Charlotte, N. C., has been changed to Southern Friction 
Material Company and the concern is completing a mod- 
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ernization program which includes machinery, building and 
warehousing facilities. 


A charter has been granted Kenmore Hosiery Company, 
a Delaware corporation, to manufacture and deal in ho- 
siery at Fredericksburg, Va. 


Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C., will build a 


starch storage warehouse. 


The installation of vacuum stripping equipment and 
waste conveying system has been completed on 554 ecards 
at the Firestone Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. Abington Tex- 
tile Machinery Works. furnished the equipment. 


It is reported that plans are being made for the loca- 
tion of a hosiery mill housing five knitting machines at De 
Funiak Springs, Fla. 


Georgia Twine & Cordage Company have opened a plant 
at Carrollton, Ga., for the manufacture of cords and twine. 
R. J. Lovvorn of Carrollton operates the plant. 


A number of Whitin long draft spinning frames are be- 
ing installed in the Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


The Biltmore Hosiery Company, Asheville, N. C., is in- 
stalling machinery in a plant at Naples, near Asheville, for 
the manufacture of ladies’ full-fashioned silk hosiery. 


A charter has been granted to W. M. Hall & Company, 
Belmont, N. C., to manufacture cotton yarn, rayon and all 
their by-products. 


Wilson Finishing Company, Burlington, N. C., is plan- 
ning to construct a building containing 10,000 feet of floor 
Space. 12 of the latest type knitting machines have been 
purchased and will be ready for installation when the build- 
ing is ready. 


A charter has been granted Associated Mills, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C., to manufacture and sell all kinds of textile ma- 
terials. The authorized capital stock is 1,000 shares. 


Work has begun on a new hosiery mill at Hickory, N. 
C., which will house 20 machines. The mill will be operat- 
ed by C. B. Goodman and John Brooks. 


A new silk-rayon throwing plant will begin operations 
at High Point, N. C. Barnes and Adams have moved their 
machinery into a building on East Commerce Street and 
about 30 people will be employed. 


It is understood that the Diamond Full-Fashioned Ho- 
siery Mill has obtained a permit to erect a $2,000 addition 
to its plant. 


A charter has been granted to the Burke Cordage Com- 
pany, Icard, N. C., successor to the Icard Cordage Com- 
pany, to manufacture and sell goods and fabrics. The au- 
thorized capital is $150,000. 


Anniel Woolen Mills, Inc., have been granted a charter 
to manufacture and sell yarns, warps, thread, twine and 
cloth fabrics. 


China Grove (N. C.) Cotton Mill Company has purch- 
ased the interest of F. P. Bacon in the Southern Mercer- 
izing Company. The plant and cottages will be remodeled 
and additions are being planned. New machinery has been 
installed which will increase the capacity of the mill. 


Nolde & Horst Company, Reading, Pa., has acquired thea 
Read Hosiery Mills, McMinnville, Tenn., and the name will 
be the Nolde & Horst Company of Tennessee. 


The Cumberland Silk Mills, Rockwood, Tenn., have been 
reorganized under the name of Roane Textile Mills ani 
will begin operations at full capacity on an early date. 
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7SPINNA CALF Jumps up 
(Say” 


EVERY TIME A HARD END KNOCKS IT DOWN 


Spinning rolls covered with “Lively” Spinna Calf spring back into shape 
almost instantly after an ordinary hard end wrinkles their surface. 


Spinna Calf’s natural liveliness keeps it smooth up to 18 months or 
more of strenuous spinning life. 


The great Riegel mills This same springiness in “Lively” Spinna Calf: 
(185,000 spindles) at Trion . 
ont Wass Ghaetn. bean keeps the roll round and true, on Monday mornings or after 
production uninterrupted shutdowns 

and quality maintained by reduces ends down and makes strong yarn 

oy Cyeaee Com ener makes the cots self-adjustable to changes in yarn count. 

sively for long draft roll 
covering. 










Use Calf because it’s ‘‘Lively”’ 


SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE LEATHERS 
BOSTON . PEABODY, MASs. * GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Niota (Tenn.) Mills, Inc., has been organized to manu- 
facture full-fashioned hosiery. Machinery has already been 
purchased. 

Dallas (Tex.) Cotton Mills are changing over a number 
of spinning frames and roving frames to Whitin long draft. 

Broad Silk Company, Hanover, Pa., plans to erect a 
five-unit silk mill at Victoria, Va.; the first unit will cost 
approximately $16,000. 

Mock-Judson-Voehringer Company, Greensboro, N. C., 
will undergo an expansion program in the near future. About 
$200,000 will be invested in additional machinery to be in- 
stalled in a two-story extension to the plant. 

A charter has been granted the Lorain Hosiery Mili, 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 

Barnes-Adams Throwing Company, High Point, N. C., 
has begun operations. The plant is equipped to throw any 
type of silk, rayon, acetates and combinations of products 
used in the hosiery and silk industry. 

Approximately S800 cards of the several plants of the 
Springs Cotton Mills have been equipped with waste con- 
veying systems and vacuum stripping equipment purchased 
from Abington Textile Machinery Works. 


Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills have installed a new Barber- 
Colman high speed warper. Also a battery of Rockwood 
drives and high intensity mercury vapor lamps have been 
put in. 

The Decatur (Tenn.) Hosiery Mill, Inc., has been or- 
ganized for the manufacture of anklets. 


Plans have been completed for a hosiery mill at Peters- 
burg, Tenn., to be known as the Strickland Hosiery Mill. 
Operators will be trained and approximately 400 people em- 
ployed when the plant runs full capacity. 


Work is expected to begin soon on the construction of a 
branch hosiery mill of the Rodgers Hosiery Company to be 
located in Athens, Ga. This company manufactures full- 
fashioned hosiery. The first unit, expected to be completed 
in the late summer or early fall, will cost about $200,000. 

Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
have begun the erection of a 30-family apartment house, 
which will represent an investment of about $75,000. 

Boger and Crawford Spinning Mills will erect a new 
plant, 20,000-spindle capacity, on their property in Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. 12,000 spindles will be installed immediately 
upon completion of the two-story building. 

The Arial Plant of the Alice Manufacturing Company, 
Easley, S. C., will install 140 new looms. 

Martinat Hosiery Mills, Valdese, N. C., have recently 
enlarged their finishing plant. 

Anchor Mills, Huntersville, N. C., have purchased ma- 
chinery to complete a modern installation of opening equip- 
ment. The mill has also placed orders with Borne Scrym- 
ser Company for an installation of spraying sets for col- 
ored raw stock to be attached to this new line of machinery. 

Virginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, N. C., are now run- 
ning full time on specialties of all colors and have arranged 
with the Borne Scrymser Company to equip their lines of 
picking with an improved spraying device for conditioning 
the raw stock before it is made into laps for the carding 
processes. 

Hooyer Hosiery Company, Concord, N. C., are getting 
bids on plans that will double the capacity of the plant. 
The specifications and surveys were engineered by George 
C. Bell, Mill Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cleveland Mill & Power Company, Shelby, N. C., have 
let the contract for a piping system and assemblage of 
equipment for conservation of all exhaust steam and con- 
densate returns, reclaiming heat values for hot water sys- 
tem for use in the dyehouse and bleachery. George C. Bell, 
Charlotte, N. C., is the engineer. 
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COMMENT ON THE COTTON MARKET 


New Orleans, April 16, 1936. 


HERE has been a marked improvement in the consump- 

tion of raw materials in the United States as compared 

with one year ago, and returns, in this respect, for 
March were very encouraging, showing better than a sus- 
tained improvement. Cotton contributed its share in the 
way of larger consumption. Steel mill current operations 
have risen to 68 per cent of capacity, the highest since 1930, 
with no definite sign of production letting down in the near 
future, as the demand from the automobile industry, the 
railroads and construction fields continues to expand. Elec- 
tric power production, one of the best of present day baro- 
meters of trade, advanced for the week ended April 11 to 
106.7 versus 104.2 the previous week and 97.8 for correspond- 
ing week last year. The southern states showed the largest 
gain compared with one year ago—12.7 per cent. 

The country, therefore, appears to be well on the road 
to industrial recovery. Because of the depression, now ap- 
parently fading away fast, the full meaning of such en- 
couraging developments does not seem to be realized, prob- 
ably owing to the political position at home and abroad. 
They do mean, however, that in all likelihood the future 
holds better than a promise for further trade expansion and 
increase in employment. 

As to the cotton market itself, there were some develop- 
ments of consequence the past month, but there was not 
much activity in the future department, values, compared 
with a month ago, showing no appreciable change, being only 
somewhat higher, mostly for summer deliveries. 





CENSUS REPORT 








United States— Bales— This season Last season 
Consumption of lint, in March ........... 548,913 482.373 
a A a eile ee ew Oe ee 4 072,759 3,647,359 
Baill stecks, March Sigst ................. 1,334,394 1,116,018 
Stocks in public storage and at compresses, 

aii iy eee in ee Baits a kee ae Oe 6,570,182 7,788,346 
Stocks in mills, in public storage and at 
compresses, Biarch SiGe .... wc cccccces. 7,904,576 8,904,360 
Stocks in mills, in public storage and at 
GOUNIUGNEOE, Bie. BOG ow ccc ccc ccc ences: 8,652,279 9,515,865 
Active spindles during March ............ 23,175,502 24,573,602 
Active spindles during February .......... 23,337,070 24,916,758 
Consumption of lint cotton in Cotton Grow- 
ing i oon ¢o ee cb es eehs 6 464,934 389,218 
In Now Bngleand States ................. 67.578 74.148 
i re ee, nee bee seenese 16,401 19,007 
eR 548,913 482,373 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing 
A El ee 3.417,106 2,913,583 
Ff lk eS es ere 538 350 575,552 
rr. eis chis Get deecescs 117,303 158,224 
a Ce SE Do. 4 a We o « o ws eens o< 4.072.759 8,647,359 
AMERICAN COTTON 
Aug. 1 to April 10th— Bales— This season Last searon 
Exports from the U. S., including Canada... 5.133.000 3.869 000 
Spinners takings, world ............ce0e. 9,832,000 8.467.000 
Stock at all U. S. ports, April 10th....... 1,985,000 2,173,000 
WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 
April 10th— Bales— This year Last year 
I rar dG a ee es be oh em de 5,561,000 5,657,000 
EE, ae i a aa he ea eS Oe Oe 8 1,913,000 1,975,000 
— Sr re eee A 7,474 000 7,632,000 
WORLD’S STOCK OF COTTON, MARCH 18ST, ESTIMATED 
Bales— This year Last year 
ae es ee eee re 12,278,000 13.650.000 
EE ds nt wie ol ee oa ae eae eee ee 11,085,000 10,708,000 
i er ee 23,363,000 24,358,000 


Recently the Commodity Credit Corporation announced 
that it would permit farmers to withdraw 1,000,000 bales 
of loan cotton to supply the needs of spinners for the re- 
mainder of the season. Some of this cotton is expected on 
the market in the near future. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation will waive all carry- 
ing charges and allow farmers to withdraw their cotton on 
payment of the average current prices for spots at the des- 
ignated markets on the day before release, less 25 points, 
but no cotton will be released for less than 11.25 cents a 
pound for the 12 cent loans. 

Farm work is reported backward to the east of the Mis- 
sissippi river because of the severe winter, late spring and too 
much rain, and farm work to the west of the Mississippi is 
delayed, mainly owing to the want of moisture, especially in 
Texas, particularly in west Texas and Oklahoma. There 
was some rain of late in the Southwest, but a general, heavy 
rain is wanted over the western belt. 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


AND PUBLICATIONS .. . 


Bulletin Release by Allis-Chalmers 
Engineering leaflet No. 2218 has 
been released by Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
announcing their “Ro-Twin” air com- 
pressors. It describes and illustrates 
the innovation in rotary compressor de- 
Sign, gives specifications, table of ca- 
pacities, and approximate dimensions. 
—---@} -— - 


Application of Johnson Joint 
to Dry Cans 

The Johnson Corporation, Three 
Rivers, Mich., have come out with an 
application of joints to dry cans with 
siphon connections. With this method 
of drainage, it is said, machines are 
ready to operate five or ten minutes 
after the steam is turned on. Each 
cylinder is independently drained and 





Above, cross-section of joint; 
below, showing its application 
to drying cylinders 





since no by-passes are used, no inter- 
action takes place. Complete drainage 
increases the cylinder temperatures 
and permits faster operation. 

A unique feature of the joint is its 
packless construction which consists of 
two -ball-end members spaced by a 
spring, which bears against two graph- 
ite rings. The left ring serves as a 
bearing surface and the right ring 
Serves aS a pressure seal. The spring 
is used for initial seating. 

The seal ring and bearing ring are 
made of a special carbon graphite 
composition that requires no lubrica- 
tion, it is explained, which means that 
the joint is self-lubricating. The joint 


is provided with a siphon pipe that is 
drained by a steam trap of the non-air- 
binding inverted bucket type. It is 
claimed that the drainage is equally 
effective whether the machine is run- 
ning or idle. 
-----@)- 

Catalog on Unit Heaters 

The Young Radiator Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis., have published a catalog, 
No. 336, explaining their new line of 
FH type unit heaters that are being 
placed on the market. The four-page 
catalog is illustrated and carries a ca- 
pacity table and a constant table for 
determining the capacity of draw 
through unit type heaters for various 
steam pressures. 

—--@}— — 
Atwood Twister Spindle Has 
New Design Features 

The Atwood Machine Company, 
Stonington, Conn., has added some in- 
teresting improvements to their “ball 
top” spindle for twisters on silk and 
rayon yarns, it is said. To provide 
protection against oil spray and to pre- 
vent the accumulation of lint and dirt, 
the spindle swing has been skirted; 
also a new type of pre-adjusted spring 
is in evidence. It is claimed that this 
spring needs no adjusting after it 
leaves the factory. Another feature is 
the bell latch, which combines a posi- 








New twister spindle 
















































tive acting self-locking latch that is 
easy to open. The spindle step is a 
single solid casting equipped with an 
oil-retaining steel sleeve to give it 
more oil capacity. It is said that the 
lightest grades of spindle oil may be 
used with minimum friction and that 
no oil can get on the yarn. 


---- @Q— - 


Lewis-Shepard Gets Out Folder 

Circular No. 318 entitled “Profit 
Makers” has been put out by the Lewis- 
Shepard Company, Watertown, Mass., 
explaining and illustrating their line 
of lift trucks, stackers, portable cranes, 
ete. This is a revised edition and may 
be had upon request to the company’s 
offices. 

—_——_@} -— 

Selfvulc ''M" Bonding Solution 

Chemical study and several years’ 
service experience have resulted in an 
improved one-coat primer adhesive that 
is claimed to stick to impervious sur- 
fuces like glass, metal, concrete, plas- 
ter, etc. This product, Selfvule “M” 
was developed by the Self-Vulcanizing 
Rubber Company, Inc., Room 515-X, 
605 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. It 
is said that the primer adhesive is 
thoroughly water-proof and that for 
protection against corrosion, a single 
ecat of the ““M” bonding solution is suf- 
ficient. 

—-_@}— - 


Booklet on Shipping Boxes 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
Sandusky, O., have an attractively il- 
lustrated booklet called ‘‘Modern Ship- 
ping Boxes” which goes into the con- 
structing and designing of their boxes. 
The booklet shows various designs and 
shapes for boxes in use in many in- 
dustries. 


——@-- - 


Bristol Thermometer Catalog 

The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., announced the publication of a 
new thermometer catalog containing 
S88 pages of information on the theory 
and practice of modern thermometry. 
This catalog, No. 1250, covers liquid- 
filled, vapor-tension and gas-filled ther- 
mometers. It also gives data regard- 
ing the electric and pneumatic types 
thermometer and contains sketches il- 
lustrating how they are applied. As an 
addition to this, application data are 
given on industrial stem thermometers, 
resistance thermometers, humidity mea- 
suring instruments, contro! valves, 
time-temperature controllers and acces- 
sories that are used with thermometers 
on industrial applications. 

The catalog is printed in engineer- 
ing reference book form at the request 
of Bristol’s customers and contains 
over 500 temperature recording charts 
illustrated in full size. 
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Loom Motors 
The Louis Allis Company, Milwau- 


kee, Wis., have prepared and are dis- 
tributing Bulletin No. 517 descriptive 
of the company’s loom motors. In this 
motor, the stator housing and end 
shields are designed for strength and 
rigidity; end shields are permanently 

















Loom motor 

and positively located by precision 
head fits. The end shields are inter- 
changeable to reverse the direction of 
the shaft. The stator laminations are 
notched from silicon steel, with high 
magnetic characteristics—tightly and 
permanently held in place by two large 
steel end rings in six locked points on 
the stator housing. The windings are 
double-dipped in varnish, and then giv- 
en a coating of Resist-Allis, to provide 
a smooth hard glossy surface. Heavy 
sleeve waste-packed type phosphor- 
bronze bearings are used. The motor 
is oil lubricated with wool yarn, in 
oversized dust-type oil reservoirs. Oil 
filler caps with extensions are used for 
oiling. 

The shaft is made of high carbon 
special alloy steel, S.A.E. threaded with 
castellated type positive lock nut. 

——_-@} --— 


Additions to Line of Colors 
Announced by Du Pont 

The Dyestuffs Division of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., have announced recent 
additions to their established line of 
colors. The new list includes “Diagen” 
Orange MG (patented), “Acele” Scar- 
let B; “Celanthrene” Navy Blue BP 
Concentrated (patented), “Sulfan- 
threne” Pink FFC Paste (patent ap- 
plied for), “Sulfanthrene” Blue 2BDC 
Extra Paste (patent applied for), 
“Ponsol” Jade Green Supra C Paste 
(patented), “Pontamine” Fast Black 
LCW, “Diagen” Red MG Concentrated 
Solution (patented), and certain vat 
colors manufactured in grain form. 

The “Diagen” Orange MG is recom- 
mended for dyeing cotton materials 
while the “‘Acele’” Scarlet B and “Cel- 
anthrene’ Navy Blue BP Concentrated 
are recommended for use on acetate 
fibers. 
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Several vat colors are manufactured 
in the grain form and it is said these 
products are stable in storage so there 
is little possibility of the formation of 
lumps even after a prolonged periud. 

DH - 
E. F. Houghton Booklet 

Announcement has been made of the 
publication of a new leather belting 
manual containing transmission data, 
engineering tables and simple belt for- 
mulas by E. F. Houghton & Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The booklet, “How 
to Belt Your Drives for More Profit,” 
contains useful information on the se 
lection and care of leather belts and 
cementing instructions. 

——_-@ —- 

Improved Safety Belt Hooks 

safety Belt-Lacer Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, have announced a new and im- 
proved manner of preparing safety belt 
hooks for box packing. In between each 
row of points is inserted a strip of 
cardboard, which has the effect of giv- 
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Safety belt hook 
ing each strip of hooks a flat bottom. 
Thus, it is claimed, no matter how 
much a box of hooks is jostled about 
in transportation or how hurriedly 
they are handled in the shop, each strip 
remains apart from the others; this 
avoids all tendency to telescope or en- 
gage in the box. It is reported that 
in many plants a partially used box of 
belt hooks, not connected with steel 
binder bars such as are featured with 
the safety hooks, is often found in a 
confusing mess. It is contended that 
this new method of packing will keep 
safety hooks in a neat condition. 
- ~-@&— 


First Installation of New 
Floodlight by General Electric 


The General Electric engineers have 
completed an _ installation of _ their 
combined mercury and incandescent 
lamps in a gasoline station in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., the home of the company. 
Mercury and incandescent lamps have 
been combined in street-lighting units 
and other luminaries but this is the 
first time the two lamps have been 
used in a floodlight. One 400-watt mer- 
cury lamp is mounted between two 150- 
watt incandescent lamps in each unit. 
Because of the blending of the blue- 
green light of mercury and the yellow- 
white light of incandescent, the unit 
gives a quality and quantity of light 
that is not obtainable with incandes- 
cent alone. The mercury lamp, it is 
said, gives twice as much light for the 
energy consumed as do the incandes- 
cents. 
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Carbic Company Announces 
New Color 


Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 
451-453 Washington Street, New York, 
N. Y., have made an addition to their 
line of dyes with the advent of Indigo- 
sol Brown IBR which, it is said, will 
be useful as a component color for 
tans and grays in padding. <A brochure 
announcing this color is now out and 
also contains recipes for jig dyeing 
ectton and rayon. Samples of dyed 
yarn and fabric are mounted in the 
brochure. 

—— 


Pallett Handling Equipment 

The Barrett-Cravens Company, 3255 
West Thirtieth Street, Chicago, II1., 
have issued their bulletin No. 130 ex- 
plaining their equipment of portable 
cranes, lift trucks, barrel trucks, drain 
racks, and portable elevators. The 
booklet is illustrated and may be had 
upon request to the company. 

—~ -}-— - 


New Line of Circulating Fans 
Propellair-Inc., Springfield, Ohio, 
have announced an entirely new line 
of circulating fans. The new propellair 
circulator fan may be operated at two 
different speeds and it is claimed that 
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Circulating fan 


it may be distinguished by the amount 
of air flow it supplies and by its thrifty 
use of current. The fans are available 
in four models on mountings. An il- 
lustrated bulletin describing this prod- 
uct is put out by the company. 

----- -Q -- 


Flax” 

A 32-page booklet entitled “Flax” 
has been published by The Textile 
Foundation, Ine., Commerce  Bidg., 
Washington, D. C., and covers experi- 
mental studies in the growing, decorti- 
eating, degumming, and manufacture of 
this product into yarns and papers. 
Interesting information is contained 
therein for those interested in the sub- 
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ject. Contributors to the booklet were 
H. H. Willis, Lyster H. Dewey, War- 
ren E. Emley and Helen U. Kieley. 
The Textile Foundation will send to 
anyone interested a copy of the book- 
let upon request. Edward T. Pickard 
is secretary of the Foundation. 
—— 

"Thermo-Grip" Pliers 

A revolutionary, portable electric 
tool has been added to their line of mo 
tor maintenance equipment and electri- 
cal specialties by the Ideal Commuta- 
tor Dresser Company, 1600 Park Ave- 
nue, Sycamore, Ill. The unit is an elec- 
tric heating tool called “Thermo-Grip” 
pliers that takes the place of an open- 
flame blow torch or burner. When the 
wire connections are plugged into any 
ac lighting circuit, current passes 
through the transformer and rapidly 
heats the jaws to a white-hot tempera- 
ture. In production work the tool may 
be used for small soldering and in 
maintenance work it may be found 
useful in wiring and piping, etc. The 
entire unit is portable, weighs 14 
pounds and is sturdily built. 

——-@ -- 
Booklet by Reeves 

An attractive 12-page booklet de- 
scribing their automatic production 
control has been issued by Reeves Pul- 
ley Company, Columbus, Ind. The 
bcoklet discusses the matter of auto- 
matic speed regulation of industrial 
production machines and conveyors and 
tells how automatic regulation is ac- 
complished through the use of Reeves 
controls. 

Copies of this booklet, No. T-361, will 
be sent free on request to the com- 
pany’s office. 

—--@}-- - 
Unit Heaters 

Young Radiator Company, Racine, 
Wis., have issued a circular descriptive 
of,the company’s Model FH unit heat- 
ers. These heaters are available in 
capacity ranges from 191,000 to 802,000 
BTU per hour based on two pound 
steam and 60 degrees F. entering air 
temperature. They are manufactured 
for floor mounting, vertical wall mount- 
ing or horizontal ceiling suspension. 
The direction of air flow from each 
nozzle may be easily governed by 
changing the position of the nozzle in 
the top panel of the heater. The equip- 
ment is available with Thermadjust 
dampers which bypass all or any part 
of the air being handled by the unit 
heater around the heating element, to 
provide constant air circulation with 
the air temperature being just high 
enough to supply the required heat to 
the room. The bypass damper may be 
manually controlled or furnished to op- 
erate with a damper motor thermostat- 
leally controlled. 
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ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILESLANT .... . 


Advertising Brochure 
by Hewitt Rubber Company 


Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., in connection with their 1936 
advertising program, have prepared 
and are distributing an elaborate ad- 
vertising brochure which describes the 
advertising campaign of the company. 
The advertising of the company is di- 
rected for the two-fold purpose of cre- 
ating consumer and user demand and 
as distributor co-operation supplement- 
ing the activities of the organization’s 
distributors. The booklet lists the 
publications used in the advertising 
campaign and gives descriptions of the 
fields covered by the different maga- 
zines. 

—--@ - -— 


Textile School Heads 
Meet in Atlanta 


The directors and deans of the tex- 
tile schools of the country met in At- 
lanta, Ga., on April 16 and 17, this rep- 
resenting the fourth regular semi-an- 
nual meeting of this group. These meet- 
ings are held under the auspices of 
The Textile Foundation, in connection 
with the Foundation’s study of textile 
educational methods and needs. While 
in Atlanta, the school heads were the 
guests of The A. French Textile School 
of Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, and its director, C. A. Jones. 

In the business meeting, the school 
heads considered the furtherance of 
their plans, in conjunction with the 
Foundation, for the development and 
production of a new set of textile text- 
books. Work on this program is pro- 
gressing, and it is hoped to have some 
of the new texts ready for the fall 
1936 term. 

Frederick M. Feiker, who conducted 
a survey of textile education for the 
Foundation two years ago, and Edward 
T. Pickard, secretary of the Founda- 
tion, were in charge of the meeting. 
Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the 
Foundation, was also present. Luther 
H. Hodges, production manager in 
charge of the manufacturing plants of 
Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N. C., dis- 
cussed textile education from the point 
of view of mill management, at the 
school men’s session on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 17, and Cherry L. Emerson, 
president of Robert & Co., Inc., Atlan- 
ta, Ga., also spoke at this session. 

A. H. Williams, professor of busi- 
ness administration, Wharton School 
of Business, University of Pennsylva- 


nia, Philadelphia, who is working with 
the Foundation and the school heads 
in connection with plans to develop 
textile economics courses for use in the 
textile department, reported on the 
progress made to date in this connec- 
tion. 

After the sessions in Atlanta, the 
textile school men visited plants of the 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., and the 
West Point (Ga.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and concluded the convention by 
visiting the textile department of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala., of which E. W. Camp is director. 
The directors of the eleven textile 
Schools in the country attended this 
meeting. 

— wae 
T. A. Francis Elected Officer 


The board of directors of the U. S. 
Bobbin & Shuttle Company, Manches- 
ter, N. H., recently elected Thomas A. 
Francis vice-president of the company. 
He will have charge of sales. Mr. Fran- 
cis has been a member of the board 
of directors of this company for the 
past year and his active capacity is 
expected to be a considerable benefit 
to the organization. 

—— @}— - 


Charles S. Lockwood Passes 


Charles S. Lockwood, who worked 
along with John Wesley Hyatt on the 
invention of the Hyatt roller bearing, 
died in Newark, N. J., March 20. He 
was in his 86th year. 

Mr. Lockwood was in the employ of 
John Wesley Hyatt and the companies 
he founded for more than 62 years; he 
was active almost up to the time of 
his death. In 1934 a “60 years of ser- 
vice” dinner was tendered him by Hy- 
att associates and it was then record- 
ed that he joined forces with Mr. Hy- 
att while in his early twenties. 

Mr. Hyatt had only recently invent- 
ed celluloid and Mr. Lockwood came to 
Newark to serve as manufacturing su- 
perintendent of the Celluloid Corpora- 
tion. Later he took over a similar po- 
sition in another Hyatt enterprise, the 
Boslilate Company, Albany, N. Y., man- 
ufacturers of plastics. 

In the late 80s he returned to New- 
ark and worked with Mr. Hyatt on the 
sugar cane crushing machinery then oc- 
cupying Mr. Hyatt’s talents. It was 
while working on this machinery, which 
developed a bearing problem, that the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing was conceived 
to overcome this difficulty. From this 
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Improperly adjusted equipment 
takes its daily toll in increased 
power, breakdowns, costly  Tfe- 
pairs and lost production time. 
A large percentage of these losses 
may be completely avoided.  In- 
efficient parts, tight bearings, 
loose connections and poor ad- 
justments show up in power con- 
sumption tests before they affect 
actual production. 


Heretofore, power consumption 
tests have been tedious and ex- 
pensive, requiring shut-down of 
machinery. Now, any loom fixer 
can make expert tests in one 
minutes time without shutting 





Switch Case € Pedestal 
(Switch in top section—Test 
block in lower sections) 
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The New 


WALKER METHOD 


OF z EST ING POWER CONSUMPT ION 
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Improperly Adjusted Equipment 
Is Costing You--=> 


Regular Power Consumption Tests 
Vitally Necessary to Mill 


down the machine. The New 
Walker method provides the easi 
est, quickest, most accurate means 
of testing power consumption in 
mill equipment The equipment, 
including installation, costs less 
than any other fitting that can be 
used. Expensive wiring unnec- 
essary. 


Let us show you why this 
equipment is a vitally important 
investment which you cant af 
ford to overlook. No obligation. 
Write today to Walker Electrical 
Co.. 026 Means Stf., N.W.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





EAR IN MIND . 
When You Are Bearing Minded 
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Efficiency! 





Model 49—Loom 
Adjustment Check Meter 
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Get your copy of this new Wall a= 







er bronze bearing for your partic- 
ular requirement. It gives sizes, 
prices, etc., of an immense stock of 
Plain Machine Turned Finished 
Bushings, also over three hundred 
sizes of cored and solid bars, both 
rough or machine turned and cen- SHALES 
tered. free 













Chart today. It will prove invalu- onan MeO 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


A FREE Wall Chart is a Handy Guide 


| Tools and patterns are also avail- 


customers, without 
innumerable bushings 
both plain and for the 


nationally known MOCCASIN OIL 
DISTRIBUTING bushing. Our met- 
| allurgical and engineering’ ex- 
perts will gladly help you on the 


nd design of special 
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one job the Hyatt Roller Bearing Com- 
pany was formed with Mr. Lockwood 
as chief engineer. 

- — > -— 
Terrell Purchases Spool 


and Bobbin Plant 


The Terrell Machine Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C., has announced its purch- 
ase of the plant of Piedmont Sundries 
Company, Mint and Palmer Sts., Char- 
lotte, together with the bobbin plant, 
fronting on Palmer St. The operation 
of the plant will be continued by The 
Terrell Machine Company with the 





Sume personnel, headed by I. F. Clonts, 
who has been connected with the Pied- 
mont Sundries Company. 

The products of the plant consist of 
roving bobbins, skewers, spools and 
Similar accessories. Piedmont Sundries 
Company was organized in 1909 by 
Jeremiah D. Goff, H. W. Eddy and H. 
C. Clark. In its early stages it was 
operated as a roller covering shop, and 
later was expanded to include the lines 
that are being manufactured at pres- 
ent. 

Future sales will be handled through 
supply houses as heretofore, and, in 
addition, through the sales organiza- 
tion of The Terreli Machine Company. 

Mr. Clonts is well known as a bob- 
bin manufacturer. He has been con- 
nected with the company since 1910 
and is thoroughly familiar with every 
phase of its operation. He has an ex- 
perienced organization and the plant 
is in excellent operating condition, the 
new owners point out. 


—@® --- 


Carolina Yarn Association's 
Spring Meeting and Golf Tourney 


The Carolina Yarn Association held 
its annual spring meeting and golf 
tournament at the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Country Club on Tuesday, April 14. A 
luncheon was served to 30 members and 
was followed by a business meeting and 
golf tournament for association mem- 
bers only. At the business meeting a 
set of by-laws prepared by Robert 
Ifowerton, chairman of the committee 
appointed for this purpose last year, 
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was accepted by the association and 
immediately put into effect. Officers 
for the coming year were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President, J. R. Morton, Tubize- 
Chatillon Corp., Greensboro, N. C.; 
vice-president, S. H. Diggle, Dixie Mer- 
ecerizing Co., Charlotte, N. C.; secre- 
tary, Nettleton P. Murphy, Greensboro, 
N. C.; and treasurer, Henry Lineberg- 
er, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Belmont, N. C. 

The retiring officers were: 

President, Bruce Griffin, Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Charlotte, N. C.; vice- 


Perspective drawing 
of the buildings of 
Piedmont Sundries 
Co., acquired by Ter- 
rell Machine Com- 


ey . « « . 


president, Celanese Corp., Charlotte, N. 
C.; secretary, K. C. Loughlin, Celanese 
Corp., Charlotte, N. C.; and treasurer, 
J. R. Morton, Tubize-Chatillon Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Prizes awarded in the golf tourna- 
ment were as follows: First low gross, 
Sam Diggle: second low gross, Jack 
Degener; third low gross, Red Under- 
wood; first low net, George Thomas; 
second low net, Jop Rickman; third 
low net, Henry Kelly. Consolation 
prize for highest gross score was 
awarded to D. F. Wallace. 

——-@--- 
Coverknit, Inc., 
Gets New Patent 


On March 24 an interesting patent, 
assigned by Ralph Hinchliff, Rockford, 
Ill., to Coverknit, Ine., was issued. It 
is U. S. Patent No. 2,035,384 and con- 
sists of eleven claims based upon the 
use of an elastic varn or complimen- 
tary elastic means in a knitted jacket 
acting as a decorative or utility cover- 
ing for a widely diversified array of 
articles. The jackets prevent the chill- 
ing and moistening of the hand where 
cold liquids are in use and where they 
are hot they prevent the hands from 
being burnt. 

One of the most interesting uses of 
the jackets has been that of a combina- 
tion decorative covering and coaster. 
The elastic construction provides a 
flange effect at the bottom of glasses 
and serves as a coaster or protector of 
fine furniture surfaces. 

The affairs of Coverknit, Inc. are in 
charge of H. W. Anderson of Philadel- 
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phia as president and general manager, 
and the directors include J. Lee Baush- 
er of Reading, Leon Herbert of Nor- 
ristown and H. O. Johnson of New 
York City. All of the directors are 
well known in the knitting and ma- 
chine industries. 
—-—-@H-. - 

Textile Banking Company News 

The Textile Banking Company with 
main offices at 55 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, have announced the 
following changes and additions to 
their staff: George M. Stevens recent- 
ly joined their organization and will 
operate from the main office. Charles 
W. Metcalf has been appointed south- 
ern representative with offices in the 
Commercial National Bank Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. Edmund H. Leland 
has been made the representative in 
the New England territory. Walter 
H. Weber is in the business depart- 
ment and will be located in the home 
office. 

—--@-- 
Klumpp, Glynn & Company Have 
New Method of Selling Yarn 

A new firm for selling yarn has been 
formed by Klumpp, Glynn & Company, 
1700 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and it is said to be the first departure 
from the traditional methods of sell- 
ing. The new firm was formed by two 
experienced yarn men that, in conjunc- 
tion with a firm engaged in market re 
search, have been making a study dur- 
ing the past seven years of the uses 
and applications of yarn as well as the 
disadvantages of old-time methods of 
purchasing cotton yarns for knitting 
and weaving industries. 

Joseph J. Klumpp was connected 
with the Cannon Mills for 25 years and 
Martin P. Glenn, Jr. also brings 25 
years experience in yarn work to the 
company. Klumpp, Glynn & Company 
represent a group of northern and 
southern mills on an exclusive basis. 

—— 
Cotton Featured in Style Show 

“Dressed in a bed-sheet” might once 
have been considered eccentric but it 
now announces that milady knows one 
of the season’s smartest fashion trends, 
according to the style show presented 
by Miss Catherine Cleveland of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute following a 
banquet of the Virginia Home Econon- 
ics Association at the Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Richmond, Va. More than forty 
new models were shown to illustrate 
the improved styling and serviceability 
of the summer cottons. 

Mattress ticking, ordinary bed sheet- 
ing and bedspread piques in new de- 
signs were exhibited. A supplementary 
exhibit also showed that cottons for 
household and home decorative uses 
have gone to the beach and ballroom. 
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America’s finest fabrics owe much of their perfection 


to the perfect quality of America’s finest bobbins.*® 


op 


Precision! toto every detail in the development 
of every Clover Leaf Bobbin goes the accumulated 
experience of thirty-seven years of scientific pre 
cision—developing bobbins to meet the varying 
conditions and processes of individual manufacturers 
in the building up of silk and synthetic yarns. The 
development of greater speeds, higher perfection 
in fabrics and higher precision in manufacture is 
a direct result of the super-strength, uniform quality 
and perfect balance of Clover Leaf Bobbins 


“Ask Your Throwster’ 


eA 
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CLOVER LEAF MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HONESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. :: SINCE 1899 

S —— in Service to the Silk Industries :: Bobbins for Streaming, Soaking, Winding. Spinning, Shipping. i 
:: With Heads of Vulcanized Fibre, Laminated Bakelite, Brass, Stainless Sreel, Aluminum ith 

nance 2 of Cloverite, Wood, Meral :: Pin Boards; Redraw Brackets; Reel Arms; Steaming Racks Specialties ' 

Mulracolor wy in all types of bobbin heads and in more than 200 distinctive color combinations : 

Representatives: W. A. Kennedy Co., Dillworth Station, Charlotte, N. C. :: Dana R. Crawford, Box 176, Providence. R. L. 
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Cleans Fly | 
without damage to roving 


Here, at last, is an Overhead Automatic Cleaner 
that removes fly without damage to roving or yarn. | 


With a whirling column of air passing over ma- 
chines every 3 to 6 minutes, lint is kept in suspen- 
sion to prevent it from settling on machines. 








This cyclonic action can be easily regulated from 
the scientifically designed blower so that the proper 
velocities are directed where cleaning is most 


needed. | 





were ° ” ad a i Tests have shown that gouts can be eliminated— 
ig guna rarareiarene = eee ela , Sa better yarn produced—spinners handle more sides 
Lik saa —when the cleaning job is left to American | 
MonoRail Automatic Cleaners. 





A conference with our engineers may solve 


wit your fly problem. Write for further data. 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. 


i31I06 Athens Ave., Cleveland, O. ‘ 
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Erwin Joins Crane 

George L. Erwin, Jr. has joined the 
staff of Crane Company, 836 S. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., and will 
serve as assistant 
to P. R. Mork, 
vice-president in 
charge of sales. 
Mr. Erwin, who is 
a graduate of Cor- 
nell University, 
comes to Crane 
Company with a 
wide experience in 
sales and adver- 
tising. He was 
formerly general 
sales manager of 
Kearney & Trecker Corporation, Mil- 
waukee. 

Ir. his new position, Mr. Erwin will 
develop sales and market research ac- 
tivities. 


Mr. Erwin 


—--- 


Bliss, Fabyan and Haywood, 
Mackey & Valentine Merge 

Bliss Fabyan & Co. Inc. and Hay- 
wood, Mackey & Valentine Inc. recently 
announced that they have united their 
forces. This move brings together two 
of the oldest cotton goods selling agen- 
cies in the Worth Street Market. Thom- 
as D. Mackay and T. Holt Haywood 
are officers of Bliss Fabyan & Co. Inc. 
Mr. Mackay will continue to supervise 
the merchandising for the mills who 
have been associated with Haywood, 
Mackay & Valentine, Inc. and the iden- 
tity and personne] will be retained. The 
business will be conducted as the Hay- 
wood Mackay Department of Bliss 
Fabyan & Co. Ine. 

Mr. Haywood will represent the com- 
pany at their southern headquarters in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The predecessors of both companies 
were founded a hundred years ago and 
each has been active and prominent in 
the business life of New York for many 
years. Bliss Fabyan & Co. Inc. sue- 
ceeded to partnerships begun in Boston 
in 1852. Haywood, Mackay & Valen- 
tine, Inc. were successors to the textile 
business built up by Frederick Vietor 
and Achelis, which firm was founded 
in 1842. 

This union combines under one or- 
ganization, with the guidance of mer- 
chandising executives long associated 
with textile distribution, a group of 
non-competitive mills capable of pro- 
ducing practically everything in the 
field of cotton and rayon fabrics. 

Important mills long associated with 
Bliss Fabyan & Co. Ine. include the 
Androscoggin Mills, Bates Mfg. Co., and 
the Hill Mfg. Co. of Lewiston. Me., the 
Edwards Mfg. Co. of Augusta, Me., and 
the York Mfg. Co. of Saco, Me., the 
Otis Company of Ware, Mass.. and the 
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Alabama Mills, Inc. of Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Mills associated with Haywood, Mac- 
kay & Valentine, Inc. include the Eagle 
& Phenix Mills, Highland Park Mfg. 
Co., Cornelius Cotton Mills Co., Brown 
Manufacturing Co., Glen Raven Silk 
Mills, Wennonah Cotton Mills Co., the 
Lakeside Mills and Glencoe Mills, and 
L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co. 

The Commercial Factors Corporation 
will continue the factoring service for 
the Haywood Mackay Department and 
the mills they represent. 

The Haywood Mackay organization 
will move into the Bliss Fabyan & Co. 
Ine. offices at 32 Thomas Street, as 
soon as enlarged quarters are ready 
for them. 

-—- ~~ @--- 
Honeycutt Re-Builds 

The Gastonia Brush Company and 
Gastonia Roller Flyer and Spindle 
Company, Gastonia, N. C., whose plant 
was completely 
wiped out by fire 
several months a 
ago, have com- |  . 
pleted the erec- Lo _ 
tion of a new 
building, and have 
installed new and 
modern machinery 
and replaced the 
entire raw stock 
supply. These im- | a3 
provements place Mr. Honeycutt 
them in a position 
tc render more efficient service to the 
textile industry. C. E. Honeycutt is 
piesident and general manager of 
these companies. 


Degnan Sales Manager for Hill 

James M. Degnan has been appoint- 
ed general sales manager of the Hill 
Diesel Engine Company, Lansing, Mich. 
For the past ten years Mr. Degnan has 
been associated with the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation 
where he was for the last five years 
manager of the Multi-V-Drive and au- 
tomotive divisions. 

a 


Motor Carrier Servicing 
Corporation Formed 
A co-operative organization of motor 
fleet owners has been formed entitled 
Motor Carrier Servicing Corporation 
with headquarters at 521 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. This is a non- 
profit organization and makes possible 
the establishment of motor trucking 
terminals throughout the United States. 
These terminals will facilitate the dis- 
patching, loading and unloading of 
freight and will decrease traffic con- 
gestion in large cities. The servicing 
corporation will cooperate with other 
industries and tie-in with their trans- 
portation needs on a scientific basis. 
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Hankinson Elected Treasurer 


of Allis-Chalmers 


Walter E. Hankinson has been elect- 
ed treasurer of Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, Wizs.. 
succeeding the 
late Raymond 
Dill, who passed 
away a short time 
ago. Mr. Hankin- 
son has been with 
the company for 
29 years, advanc- 
ing through vari- 
ous positions. 
Since 1926 he held 
the post of assist- 
ant manager of 
the tractor divi- 
sion and prior to that had served for 
15 years in the treasurer’s department. 

--—--@- — 


Kauffman Heads Link-Belt 

Alfred Kauffmann was elected pres!- 
dent of Link-Belt Company at the an- 
nual meeting of shareholders March 24. 
He succeeds George P. Torrence, who 
resigned. 

Mr. Kauffmann began work with 
Link-Belt 35 years ago as a draftsman 
and has subsequently held responsible 
positions as designing engineer, super- 
intendent of construction, sales engin- 
eer, vice-president and manager at 
Philadelphia, Pa., vice-president in 
charge of the Dodge and Ewart plants, 
Indianapolis, Ind., and has for the past 
four years been first vice-president in 
charge of operations at the Chicage 
plant. From 1924 to 1932 he was pres- 
ident of the company. 

Other board members elected were 
Wellington Wells, Boston, J. Reece 
Lewis, Philadelphia, B. A. Gayman, 
San Francisco, and Alfred Kauffmann, 
Chicago. Mr. Gayman is president of 
the company’s Pacific division and has 
been associated with Link-Belt for 39 
years. 





Mr. Hankinson 


a ome 
Bethanized Wire 


The Anchor Post Fence Company, 
Baltimore, Md., manufacturers of chain 
link fence, have adopted Bethanized 
wire for both fence fabric and barbed 
wire. According to its manufacturers, 
this new wire has a protective zinc coat- 
ing that is 99.997 per cent pure. The 
coating is applied to the steel base wire 
by means of a newly developed elec- 
trolytic process that deposits the zinc 
in perfect uniformity on all parts of 
the wire surface. It is said that in 
tests, 9-gauge wire has been wound 
around its own diameter and even bent 
flat upon itself without cracking or 
otherwise injuring the coating, and that 
corrosion tests show that this new wire 
has greater life than the hot-dip gal- 
vanized product. 
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WILLIAM R. NOONE 
| & COMPANY 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President The 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington Street IDEAL 


Boston, Massachusetts 








TEXTILE BEARING 








UMEROUS applications for Graphited 





Bronze have been developed for 


Textile Machinery by Johnson Engin- 





eers. The reasons for the unusual suc- 





cess of this particular type are that it 


Established 1831 


gives excellent bearing performance 








N oone , sy | and provides the necessary lubrication. 
S t an d ar d 7 The absence of oil prevents injury to 
: goods in process and eliminates the 


R Oo | | er C | Oo t h S collection of lint, in and around the 1 


. ring application. 
Since 1831 NOONE’S have been the Standard bea g aPP 


Roller Cloths. : i 
The quality and constructions of the Roller Cloth The Johnson method of CUTTING the 
used on your spinning rolls is very important to ! 
efficiency in many departments of your plant. graphite retaining grooves at a 7° lead } 
NOONE’S can supply you with the type of cloth ; . | 
best suited to your particular class of work. provides alternating contact of graph- | 


Ask to be shown. ite and bronze with the shaft, and builds | 
: 


Use NOONE’S Roller Cloths and be assured of 


proper resiliency and that sturdy durability that a continuous coating of graphite on 











enables you to produce a strong, round, uniform, ; i Vt 

smooth running yore at most scumnnenie cost. : both the shaft and the bearing. John- | 
Since the first spinnng rolls were covered in son Graphite Bearings can be reamed | 

America, a great many substitutes for Woolen : 

Roller Cloth and Leather have been introduced; into place. 

“as is usually the case with something new that is 

highly advertised, many are eager to give it a trial, 

hoping that its advertised wonders will prove true, 7 Let us tell you more in detail how this 

but not one substitute yet produced has met the . 

test of NOONE’S Standard Roller Cloths and a : new bearing will give you greater ma- 


good Leather for covering spinning rolls. ; 
Many manufacturers have tried substitutes from chine performance. Sample bearings 


time to time, only to, sooner or later, become con- , , , 
vinced of the much greater efficiency and far- are available for tests in your own mill. 


reaching economy of a good Roller Cloth and good 
Leather. 





Write today. 








Make sure that your Roll Coverer is using 
NOONE’S Roller Cloths on your rolls. 


Sole Agents for 





JOHNSON BRONZE 








The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company silk aie NEW CASTLE 
e 


Peterborough - - - . - New Hampshire STREET PENNA. 
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Yoder Joins Permutit 
J. D. Yoder, formerly vice-president 


and general manager of the Cochrane 
Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa., has ac- 
cepted a sales ex- 
ecutive position 
with The Permu- 
tit Company of 
New York. Fora 
number of years 
Mr. Yoder has 
been interested in 
the development 
of the hot process 
treatment of boil- 
er feedwater and 
he will continue 
his research on 
this subject in his new position with 
The Permutit Company. 

- = 


Floods Cause Slow-up in 
Rayon Yarn Output 


Operations in the textile industry, 
although at present showing signs of 
slowing up, were on a better than aver- 
age scale during the first quarter of 
the current year, as indicated by the 
current issue of the Rayon Organon, 
published by the Textile Economics 
Bureau, Inc. 

The failure of the industry to record 
a seasonal increase leads to the con- 
clusion, according to the paper, that 
“this relatively high level of activity, 
coupled with the inability to force 
through to higher levels by this time, 
means a continuing extra-seasonal de- 
cline on into the Summer. 

“By that time, the normal pick-up 
in Autumn business, the reduction of 
inventories, and the benefits of govern- 
ment relief and soldiers’ bonus money 
may well provide the stage for ad- 





vances in the textile curve to levels - 


well above the present one.”’ 

Producers’ stocks of rayon yarn on 
March 31 were unchanged from Febru- 
ary ,totaling 1.1 month’s supply despite 
reduced production and shipments be- 
cause of the floods, says the paper. 

Commenting upon the effect of the 
March floods, these, it is pointed out, 
were threefold, namely shipménts were 
delayed because of transportation tie- 
ups, stocks of yarn available for de- 
livery were damaged to some extent, 
and, of most importance, a _ sizable 
amount of machinery was damaged to 
such a degree that yarn production 
from it will be impossible for a period 
of months. The Organon estimates that 
the current stock damage and loss of 
production on installed equipment due 
to the March floods will amount to over 
6,000,000 pounds of rayon yarn. 

The rapid increase in imports of 
Japanese rayon waste, staple and braid 
continue to concern the American pro- 
ducers to no small extent according to 
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the Rayon Organon. Figures are pre- 
Sented showing that January and Feb- 
ruary imports of rayon staple from 
Japan almost equaled the total of suen 
imports for the full year 1935. Imports 
of Japanese rayon waste in January 
and February each exceeded the total 
of such imports for the full year 1934. 
Imports of Japanese rayon braid also 
has recorded exceptionally iarge gains 
in recent months. 

In view of these increases the Organ- 
on states that “some kind of tariff re- 
lief to protect the American rayon in- 
dustry against these Japanese items 
surely is indicated.” 

— 
McCann Joins Warwick 

M. M. McCann, formerly with the 
Burlington Mills Company, Burlington, 
N. C., where he served as supervisor of 
research in chemical and manufactur- 
ing problems and in the managing of 
dyeing and finishing, has joined the 
technical staff of the Warwick Chem- 
ical Company, West Warwick, R. I. 
Mr. McCann will have charge of the 
technical service for the Warwick Com- 
pany. 

— so 
Walker Opens Office 
In New York City 

The Walker Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Ruth and Atlantic Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., makers of steel heddles. 
frames and reeds, have opened an of- 
fice at 171 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. The new office is in charge of 
Hendrik Van Brederode who will cov- 
er New York, New Jersey and the New 
England states. 

-—-- > — 


More on Cotton for Highways 

Because of the severe winter, un- 
precedented floods, and $1,300,000 allo- 
cated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture for demonstration construction, 
the attention of road-builders through- 
out the country has been focused on 
the use of cotton fabric membrane to 
reinforce bituminous surfaced high- 
ways. 

Inquiries received by the Cotton- 
Textile Institute from the highway au- 
thorities of a dozen or more states ask- 
ing for details of the Agriculture De- 
partment’s plan to make the cotton re- 
inforcing membrane available to the 
states gratis, indicate that the damage 
to bituminous surfaced highways as a 
result of winter weather and floods 
will run into many millions of dollars. 

In some states from 1,200 to 1,400 
miles of bituminous surfaced highways 
must be re-treated or completely re- 
treated or completely rebuilt. In oth- 
ers, hundreds of miles of similar roads, 
weakened by the exceptional strain. 
have been closed to heavy traffic with 
resultant burdens in additional cost 
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and inconvenience to shippers. 

The widespread need of repairs to 
the ordinary type of unreinforced bi- 
tuminous construction has served to 
emphasize the performance records un- 
der similar conditions of so-called cot- 
ton roads in New Jersey, South Carv- 
lina, Mississippi and elsewhere with 
the result that highway officials in 
states as widely separated as New 
York and North Dakota, New Hamp- 
Shire and Texas, are planning to in- 
clude extensive cotton road construc- 
tion in their spring building programs. 

Under the nation-wide program of 
the Department of Agriculture to stim- 
ulate cotton consumption, every state 
is eligible to receive sufficient quan- 
tities of not only cotton fabric but also 
cotton mats to be used in building con- 
crete pavements. Many states have al- 
ready announced their intentions of 
building roads using cotton fabric. 

Recently experts visited a section of 
road built using cotton and found that 
it was practically in perfect condition 
after two unusually severe winters and 
much heavy traffic whereas adjacent 
sections of road built without cotton 
fabric were badly cracked and raveled. 

a AQ 
Cotton Week Plans Under Way 

Preparation of promotion material 
for National Cotton Week, to be fea- 
tured in more than 30,000 stores, June 
1 to 6, is actively under way. The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Inc., 320 Broad- 
way, New York, has sponsored this 
event for the past six years. It has 
retained The Jaros Company, 1440 
Broadway, New York, to assist in pre- 
paring the necessary material, which 
will all be of a practical and usable 
nature. Chief features are to be an 
“Idea Book” of stimulating and useful 
suggestions and publicity material and 
the official poster. Charles K. Ever- 
ett. head of the new uses division for 
the Institute, takes active supervision 
of the campaign. 

Both preceding the event and all 
during Natienal Cotton Week, radio 
programs and window exhibits of re- 
lated industries will feature the im- 
portance of cotton in the average fam- 
ily’s every-day life. 

The date of the Week is later than 
usual this year and is timed to coin- 
cide with the cotton weather which 
usually prevails throughout the coun- 
try in early June. 


— “an 
New Throwing Company 
at High Point, N. C. 

Barnes-Adams Throwing Co., High 
Point, N. C., recently organized to en- 
gage in silk throwing,: has installed 
Fletcher twisters, and No. 75 silk con- 
ing machines furnished by Foster Ma- 
chine Co., Westfield, Mass. 
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Joe Ballentine Now 
with Smith, Drum & Co. 

Joe M. BaALLENTINE, formerly con- 
nected with the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., has become associated 
with Smith, Drum & Co., in the south- 
ern sales office, Commercial National 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Bal- 
lentine is a graduate of Clemson Col- 
lege, Class of 1933, and has also been 
connected with the Ware Shoals (S. 
C.) Manufacturing Co. R. D. HoweEr- 
TON, southern representative of Smith, 
Drum & Co., will continue in the south- 
ern office devoting a portion of his time 
to the laundry industry. 


G. D. HOLLER has resigned as over- 
seer weaving, Alice Manufacturing =: 
Company, Easley, S. C. J. J. Lesuie : 
of that mill has been promoted to fill 


the position. Buy Your Window Shades in Cans 








W. N. Pirrman, formerly with the : at 1-2c¢ Per Square Foot! 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, 


a oe OLVE the expensive problem of eliminat- 
son & Company, cotton factors, Green- : . aaa | 
ville & C. , ing glare and heat from factory windows 
er and skylights thru the use of SKYCO 

2 NO-GLARE, the sky-blue liquid which 
Georce R. West has been elected =: When painted over glass filters the fierce rays of the sun—shutting 
president of the new Mebane (N. C.) out a// of the glare and a /ot of the heat, yet it admits 94% of the 
Yarn Mills and E. S. CHopp has been light. The cost is only about %2c per square foot of glass covered. 
elected secretary and treasurer. | 


eo ee emer en neem ener 





For ten years No-Glare has served many of our largest indus- / 
tries, saving them hundreds of thousands of dollars in expensive 1 
window shades. No-Glare has never been successfully imitated. 

If you have tried substitutes and been disappointed — try the | 
genuine. If it does not live up to our claims you may return it 
at our expense. 


HERMAN WEISLER has been promoted 
to plant manager of the Tubize Chatil- 
lon Corporation, Hopewell, Va., to suc- 
ceed RAYMOND S. Burrows, who re 
signed to go to Brazil. 


The action of No-Glare is simple. It filters out the infra-red 

R. H. Kare has resigned as treasur- sun rays—that part of sunlight which produces heat but not light 
er of the Hall-Kale Manufacturing = —_and allows 94% of the natural light to flow through with restful | 
Company, Troutman, N. C., to join the diffusion. | 
new Mebane (N. C.) Yarn Mills in the 
capacity of superintendent and gener- 
al manager. 


| 

No-Glare is easy to apply either to the | 
inside or outside of the glass and will stay ; 
on until removed with brush and warm | 
water. Let this economical and effective 
product solve your problem. Use the 
coupon or write for a 1-gallon trial can 
on a money-back basis. | 





Obituary 

J. EUGENE ELLIOTT passed away in 
Scarsdale, N. Y., on April 13, follow- 
ing a heart attack. Mr. Elliott, at the 
time of his death connected with 
Campe & Co., New York City, was a 
native of Lancaster, S. C. As a youth 
he became connected with the Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Manufacturing Com- 
pany, later being transferred to The 
Trion (Ga.) Company, as general 
manager, and later serving in an exec- 

















Try NO-GLARE at our Risk 


Write or Use Coupon 





The SKYBRYTE Co., 
1929 E. 19th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


c,entlemen : 








, : Roun UW . . Enclosed find trial order of 1-gallon of SKYCO 
utive capacity in the New York office of NO-GLARE at $2.50. It is understood that if we , 
Riegel Textile Company, the selling are not satisfied we can ship it back collect and 


our money will be refunded 





Like an Umbrella 
Over Your Plant Name of Company. 


agency of these mills. He is survived 
by Mrs. Elliott, the former Miss Lima 
Coss, daughter of W. C. Coss of Ware 
Shoals, and one son, WILLIAM CoBB 
PLuiorr. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


about Men You Know 


WatTer L. Toy has been elected pres- 
ident of Scott & Williams, Inc., 366 
Broadway, New York City, and La- 
conia, N. H. Mr. 
Toy, who for a 
number of years 
has been vice- 
president, suc- 
ceeds as president 
the late Harry B. 
SWINGLEHUBST. 
Mr. Toy has been 
associated with 
Scott & Williams, 
Inc., for more 
than 25 years, and 
is one of the best 
known figures in the knitting industry. 
He is succeeded as vice-president by 
ALBERT E. Pace, who has also been 
with the company for a great many 
years. Mr. Toy announces that the re- 
mainder of the organization remains 
intact, and that there will be no 
changes in policy. 





Mr. Toy 


THoMas H. Wess, president, and C. 
W. Byrp, secretary and treasurer, re- 
signed in April their connections with 
the Locke Cotton Mills Company, 
Coneord, N. C. Mr. Webb, who this 
year is president of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, had 
been connected with the Locke Mill for 
20 years, serving first as secretary- 
treasurer, and later becoming presi- 
dent. Mr. Byrd has been connected 
with the company for 18 years, first as 
essistant secretary-treasurer, and suc- 
ceeding Mr. Webb as secretary-treasur- 
er. Mr. Webb and Mr. Byrd have not 
announced their plans for the future. 


Frep L. SmyYReE, president and treas- 
urer of A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., has been made president also of 
the Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord, 
N. C., succeeding Mr. Webb, and W. L. 
STEELE, formerly superintendent of 
Arista Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has succeeded Mr. Byrd as secretary- 
treasurer. 


JOHN R. FEDERLINE, JR., has fre- 
turned to the Lanett Mill Division, 
West Point Manufacturing Co., Lanett, 
Ala., as overseer of spinning, the posi- 
tion he held for many years prior to 
leaving a few years ago. He has re- 
cently been overseer of spinning at the 
Reaumont Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


VY. J. THompson, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Manchester (Ga.) plant 
of Callaway Mills, has become superin- 
tendent of the Rushton Cotton Mills, 
Griffin, Ga., succeeding C. J. ASHMORE. 
Recently Mr. Thompson was _ trans- 
ferred from Manchester to the central 
machine shop of Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange. 


Kk. P. CorieLcp has resigned as general 
superintendent of the plants of Chad- 
Wieck-Hoskins Company, at Charlotte, 
2nd Pineville, N. C. 


R. C. Dick, treasurer of Louisville 
LTextiles, Ine., Louisville, Ky., has been 
made treasurer and general manager 
of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
pany, Salem, Mass., succeeding the late 
DEXTER STEVENS. 

Mr. Dick, who is 44 years old, was 
educated in the public schools of Lew- 
iston and Auburn, Me., and was grad- 
uated from the New Bedford Textile 
School in 1913. Following graduation, 
he worked as an apprentice in the 
Dates Manufacturing Company, the 
Androscoggin Mills, the Barker Mills, 
and the Continental Mills. He was 
later employed as designer and over- 
seer of weaving in the Bates Manufac- 
turing Company and the Barker Mills. 
In 1914 he made a connection with the 
(abot Manufacturing Company and 
later became assistant agent. 

In 1920 he joined the organization of 
Lockwood Greene and Company where 
ne took care of various manufacturing 
and merchandising problems until 1930. 
Less than six years ago Mr. Dick be- 
came vice-president and treasurer of 
Louisville Textiles, Ine., Louisville, 
Kentucky, at which place he remained 
until his new appointment with the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company. 


ARTHUR H. Dick has been elected 
president and treasurer of Louisville 
Textiles, Inec., Louisville, Kentucky, 
succeeding in these positions his broth- 
er, R. C. Dick, who resigned as vice- 
president and treasurer to become 
treasurer and general manager at 
Naumkeag, and Puizipe S. TuLtrey, who 
has been president. 


D. C. TURRENTINE, formerly with the 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., has 
been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of the company’s Mill No. 2, Wood- 
ruff, S. C. Mr. Turrentine was grad- 
uated from Clemson College in 1920. 






W. J. Erwin, Shelby, N. C., has been 
elected vice-president of the Republic 
Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C. 


W. T. Mapprey, Lumberton, N. C., is 
now assistant secretary and treasurer 
of the St. Pauls (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


C. BEN HacGoop, president of the 
Pickens and Glenwood Mills, is recu- 
perating from pneumonia at a hospital 
in Spartanburg, S. C. 


Mitr F. Arrowoop, Lincolnton, N. C., 
has been promoted to division manager 
of the Tropical Paint & Oil Company, 
Cleveland, O., and takes charge of 
sales in eight southern states with 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


JOSEPH H. BENNIs, vice-president 
and sales director of the New York & 
New Jersey Lubricant Company, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
returned from a six weeks’ tour of 
South America where he visited many 
of the larger mills. 


R. M. Moore is to be the manager of 
the new Lorain Hosiery Mills, Sweet- 
water, Tenn. 


C. A. BuTTrEeRWoRTH, who has been 
superintendent of the Meritas Mills, 
Columbus, Ga., has gone into business 
for himself by purchasing a building 
ut Summit, Miss., where he will manu- 
facture knit and woven specialties. 


ALESTER G. FURMAN, JR., Greenville, 
S. C., was elected to fill the vacancy of 
director of the Southern Bleachery and 
Print Works, Taylors, S. C. Mr. Fur- 
man takes the place of the late JAMES 
IF, GALLIVAN. 


HENRY B. THOMPSON resigned as 
vice-president of the United States 
rinishing Company. 


B. W. BINGHAM, overseer carding, 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., was 
elected chairman of the newly formed 
Tennessee Division of the Southern 
Textile Association. 


B. J. WATLEY, overseer carding, Bibb 
Mill No. 2, Macon, Ga., has resigned 
his position to accept a place with W. 
R. Grace Company and will be located 
at Lima, Peru. 


E. C. BuURNHAM, Sargent, Ga., has 
been made overseer spinning and twist- 
ing, Caroline Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 


G. T. FIsHER has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the St. Pauls (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills to succeed the late A. 
R. McEAcHERN. 


Additional personals and obituary 
notices on page 107. 
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INDUSTRY 


The Tools of Industry—quality, production facilities and development—must 
never become dull if progress is to be made. SONOCO’S working tools, 
in 37 years, have never become dulled. Products of unquestioned quality; 
full facilities for production and delivery, plus a staff for research far be- 
yond immediate needs, is the grindstone on which SONOCO sharpens its 
tools of progress. As developments occur in textiles, constant attention to 


the vital tools of advancement, enables SONOCO to remain strides ahead. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY ; 

















DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 






































In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 
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Do Not Let Your TEMPER 
Cost You Friends or Money | 




















(The above slogan is the one referred to on the “Old-Timer” page last month.) 
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| |. Patmer- Sanforizing- 
— Lapping - Stamping- 
and Other Mechanical Fabrics 





ONEST quality and continued uniformity have porosity, be sure you get genuine PHILADELPHIA 
made PHILADELPHIA Felt the standard for Felt. 
Textile use. There’s a great difference in felt, and 
to be sure of getting just the right cushion, a thick, If you have a felt problem of any nature, let us 
strong nap that won’t pull out, as well as the correct help you solve it. Write us today. 


PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 
_ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY —— 


BAHNSON ggg 


For Humidifying — Heating — Ventilating — Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of its effect on people, products 
and profits. It must be considered as one of the essential tools of modern plant operatwn. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


SALES ENGINEERS: 
S. C. STIMSON I. L. BROWN F. S. FRAMBACH D. D. SMITH 
Winston-Salem, N. O. 886 Drewery St. N. E. 703 Embree Crescent 814 W. South St. 
Atlanta, Georgia Westfield, N. J Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON COMPANY 
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Practical Discussions 
On all Varieties 


HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


by Cotton's Readers 
of Mill Subjects 





Do Combers Take Out Neps? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Is the D2 comber supposed to take out neps in the 
long fibers? 

We know that combers take neps out in the short 
fibers that go into waste but we are wondering if the 
D2 is supposed to take them out of the long fibers, too. 
If there is a special way to set combers to do this work 
I would like to hear from some of the readers of this 
department on the subject. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6488 


—_——oo—_ 


Proper Humidity and Temperature for 
Weave Room over the Week-End 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to “‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 6436” with reference 
to his question as to what is the best temperature and 
relative humidity to maintain in the weave room over 
the week-end during the winter months, I would say 
that the best temperature and relative humidity over 
the week-end would be the same as for week days. 
However, this would be rather costly and it is not 
necessary. The cost to maintain the same tempera- 
ture and relative humidity over the week-end as for 
week days would be much more than the benefit de- 
rived from it would be worth. 

It is customary in most of the mills to shut off the 
heat and humidifiers at, or a little before, the closing 
time for the week-end. How much the temperature 
can be practically reduced is an individual question 
for each mill, depending upon the location of the mill, 


the construction of the building and the nature of the ° 


work being run. As a medium I would say that the 
temperature might be reduced to about 60 degrees 
with the humidifiers being completely shut off. 

Some time during Sunday night the restoration of 
the normal temperature will have to begin. It is ad- 
visable to get the temperature up to nearly normal be- 
fore turning on the humidifiers as this will prevent 
wetting down of floors and machinery from condensa- 
tion of water vapor in the air directly under the hu- 
midifiers. 

To get the best result, the proper temperature and 
relative humidity should have been restored at least 
30 minutes before starting up time. No two mills pre- 
sent exactly the same ‘problem as to when the heat 
and humidifiers should be turned on in order to have 
full restoration before starting time. For instance. 
if a mill has automatic humidity regulation it will not 
be necessary to turn on the humidifiers as early as if 
it had the old hand regulation. The reason for this 
is that with automatic control of the humidity, more 








E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not contorm to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 


* . 


humidifier heads are, as a rule, used, since the heads 
are figured to run intermittently only. With this sys- 
tem the humidity is quickly brought up to standard 
and then the humidifiers are automatically shut off 
until again brought into action by the psychrostats 
when the humidity drops down below the standard. If 
we have the old hand regulating system of humidify- 
ing, the heads, being figure to run more or less con- 
stantly, will probably be fewer and it will be necessary 
to start them earlier to restore full humidity before 
starting time. A few simple tests will tell when the 
heat and humidifiers should be turned on. For in- 
stance, if we take the hygrometric reading say 30 
minutes before starting up time and it shows a tem- 
perature between 75 and 80 degrees and a relative hu- 
midity of around 75 per cent, we know that the heat 
and humidity have been turned on about the proper 
time. If we have thermostatic heat control we can 
easily find the proper time when it should be set to 
standard temperature by a few experiments. 

I regret that I cannot give “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6436” more definite information, but so many data 
must be taken into consideration for each mill that it 
would be little better than guessing if I went further 
into one concrete case. The data to be taken into con- 
sideration involve such items as: location of mill, con- 
struction of mill, condition of mill building, system of 
heating, system of humidification, nature of goods 
manufactured, density of machinery equipment, venti- 
lation, and types of let-off motion. 

If we have automatic let-off motions on the looms 
we can start the looms up without any serious retarda- 
tion of production even though the temperature and 
relative humidity are below the standard. In most of 
the mills the main cause of looms starting up badly on 
a Monday morning is the effect the low heat and rela- 
tive humidity have on the friction let-off. If the room 
is cold and dry the proper tension of the warp is dis- 
turbed and this will make the work run more poorly 
than from any other cause of the loom. 

However, if we have high speed automatic looms 
we should see that the temperature and relative hu- 
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Immediately available cash, 
or just accounts receivable? 
As factors whose construc- 
tive service has proven highly 
effective to clients all over 
the country, we not only con- 
vert your shipments into cash, 
but by removing fear of 
credit losses we help you ex- 
pand your sales volume, in- 


creasing your net profits. 


MILL FACTORS 


CORPORATION 


354 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 








pli! FUMIDITY 


CONTROLLER-INDICATOR 





@ A convenient unit, including Johnson supersensitive, 
gradual-action Humidostat for automatic humidity control 
and an accurate Relative Humidity Indicator. The Circu- 
lating Fan, driven by universal motor, insures accurate 
operation of these instruments. The entire assembly 


enclosed in a strong metal case, finished in black lacquer. 


@ A hinged door with padlock is provided with windows 
through which main air and branch line gauges, as well 
as dial of humidity indicator, are visible. Mercurial ther- 
mometer attached to face of door. Compressed air con- 
nections at top or bottom. Ventilated portions of the housing 


are covered with a screen to protect the instruments. 


@ A valuable assembly for use where close regulation of 
humidity is required in large spaces throughout the mill. 
Bulletin H-375 describes the complete unit. H-103 covers 
the membrane-type Humidostat and H-102 the Humidostat 
with sensitive bi-wood element, either of which may be 
used in the Controller-Indicator. Details of the Relative 


Humidity Indicator are given in Bulletin H-30l. 


Fifty years devoted to Automatic 
Temperature and Humidity Regula- 
tion for every application in space 


heating and process control. 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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midity are brought up to standard so far in advance 
of starting up time that the warp, filling, and looms 
have absorbed the full benefit from them. Otherwise, 
we invite trouble, particularly in serious smashes at 


the bobbin change. 
I. M. (MAss.) 
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Will the Twist That Gives the Best Skein 
Break Produce Highest Cloth Strength? 


Here is a good question that will make you think. 
When you have done so, let us have your ideas. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to initiate, in your “How OTHER MEN 
MANAGE” department, some discussion as to whether 
the maximum breaking strength in cloth is obtained 
with the yarn twist which gives the highest skein 
break in the single yarn. I am particularly interested 
in print cloths but would like to have the discussion 
apply also to other fabrics. 

We have an idea that possibly the size may not 
penetrate best yarn carrying the twist giving the high- 
est skein break, but that what might be lost in yarn 
strength by reducing the twist to a slight extent might 
be more than offset by a better penetration and better 
break due to the size. 

It is an interesting subject for test and specula- 
tion, and I would be interested in seeing the ideas of 
any readers who have applied thought, study and act- 
ual experimentation to it. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6486 


catenins vconenanithitinis 


Comment on “Reproducing Textile 
Fabric From Sample”’ 


Reach over on the shelf, pick up the March issue, 
and follow this discussion from the beginning 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The article on “Practical Pointers 
on Reproducing Textile Fabrics from Sample’, by E. 
V. Wilson, published on page 71 of March COTTON, 
provoked criticism and comment from two sources that 
we believe the reader will find of interest. It is sug- 
gested that you look up the original article, and study 
the following comments along with it. Other readers’ 
views on any phase of this: subiect are invited. The 
comments follow: 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the March issue of COTTON I read an article en- 
titled “Practical Pointers on Reproducing Textile 
Fabrics from Sample” by E. V. Wilson. While I ful- 
ly realize that it is comparatively easy to find fault 
with any or all things, and that also, to disagree with 
anyone on any particular topic is still easier, I would 
like to show my disagreement with Mr. Wilson be- 
cause I honestly believe that in some respects his 
article is misleading. 

At the beginning I might say that analyzing cloth 
samples is not hard and that if it is done systematic- 
ally and with care there is no reason for complica- 
tions. However, the author states that only a very 
small sample of the cloth in question is obtainable. 
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The only information to be had is the width, which 
apparently is given, for one would not consider a 
full width sample small by any means. 

But small as this sample is supposed to be it is 
apparently big enough to make a de-sizing test that 
requires a 16-inch square portion of it. Then it is 
large enough to make a contraction test requiring 
ends 6 inches long, also filling yarn of the same 
length. But this is not all, for we still have plenty 
left to determine the yarn numbers and to top it al! 
he still continues to make a cloth weight test. This 
is not so bad for a small sample. (A sample three 
inches square is indeed large to many cloth analysts.) 

The author states that the sley and pick were 
counted with a pick glass, but fails to say where 
they were counted, how many times and in how many) 
places. One count is surely not enough. The sley 
when counted at one place varies from other places. 
It will almost always count higher near the selvages 
than it does in the center of the cloth. It is not al 
ways easy to determine the number of ends per dent 
by looking at the cloth through a pick glass (how- 
ever, in his case, it may have been so). 

In making his de-sizing test the author says that 
he realizes that some of the size was flecked off in 
weaving yet he does not allow for this in figuring 
back to his original yarn number. At this point he 
also found that the cloth contained 7 per cent size 
but when he found his actual warp yarn number he 
used this 7 per cent-forgetting that the warp yarn 
does not make all of the cloth. In other words the 
actual percentage of size on the warp yarn would be 
much more than 7 per cent. 

To illustrate, let us use his own calculation ot 
warp and filling weights which are as follows: 


.1767 pounds warp and filling per yard. 
1767 7 per cent — .012369 pounds of size. 


The warp yarn weight alone is .1019 pounds per yard 
therefore: 


.012369 — .1019 — 12.13 per cent size. 


This in my estimation is quite a difference for it will 
bring the original warp yarn number lighter than 
has been figured by the author. Let us see: 


100 per cent — 12.13 per cent — 87.87 per cent. 
29.63 — 87.87 — 33.723 unsized warp yarn count. 


In using the actual figure of 4.95 per cent take-u} 
in the warp when figuring warp weight, I believe he 
is trying to be too accurate (yet as we see later he 
throws accuracy to the winds). No two looms will 
run with exactly the same warp tension, hence some 
looms will allow more warp yarn to be taken up 
whereas others will allow less. I would figure an 
even five per cent knowing that the resulting dif- 
ference would be so slight that it would be hardly 
noticeable even if it was possible to confine the 
take-up to exactly 4.95 per cent. 

But before we go away from contractions, let us 
follow his method and see if it is all right. In find- 
ing warp and filling contraction or take-up, the au- 
thor takes ten ends or picks out from the cloth be- 
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Need A New Roof ? 


K ANTLE AK Semi-Liquid Asbes- 

tos Roofing can 

easily be applied right over your old metal, 
wood or composition roof. 

seeks out and filters 


KANTLEAK into every crack, 


crevice, joint, nail hole or seam and seals it, 
thus creating a solid seamless layer of per- 
manent waterproof roofing. 
K ANTLE AK may be brushed or 
spread on any slant, 
angle or perpendicular. It quickly sets and 
will not run, check or blister under varying 
conditions of heat, cold or moisture. 
Write for full details of this guaranteed 
roofing. 


THE BROOKS OIL CQ. 
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Let GOSSETT QUALITY Work 
SAVE Your Old, Worn Rings 


You can save at least 50°/, on the cost of new 
rings by having your junk rings renewed and 
finished to exact size. The Gossett method, ex- 
clusive and patented, U. S. Patent No. 2025881, 
assures you the highest quality work. Prices sent 
gladly on request. For a trial, send us one of 
your worn rings today—any type. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


“Gossett has only one guarantee--the work must be satisfactory 
or he expects no pay” 
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fore measuring. Why? Aren’t we supposed to find 
the comparative length of yarn before weaving and 
after the fabric is woven? Then why shouldn’t he 
measure the length of yarn as it is in the cloth first? 
Isn’t this more logical? The same yarn taken out of 
the cloth and measured again straightened out would 
give a better basis for calculations. 

As he found the filling contraction, it was 7.69 
per cent. From this the reed width was obtained. 
If this reed width was used the actual reed required 
would be 34.14 dents per inch. While it is perfectly 
logical that reeds should not be bought by any mill 
that contain odd fraction dents, being better to use 
a straight 34.00 dent reed, it is very evident that if 
we apply a reed that differs with the actual reed fig- 
ured it is necessary to re-figure the reed width upon 
the basis of the actual reed used. 

As for myself, I do not trust the grain scale for 
weighing small samples of cloth or yarn unless the 
scale is of the precision type. There is a small yarn 
balance on the market that is as nearly accurate es 
possible which gives the result in actual counts— 
thus eliminating the calculations. This, coupled with 
a comparison test, i.e., comparing unknown yarn with 
yarn of known number, will eliminate any guessing. 
However, if a grain scale must be used, I do like to 
follow a definite method of calculation and not rely 
too much on memorized rules. While the formula 
that the author gives is the same calculation that I 
follow but condensed into one calculation, I will de- 
scribe it step by step. 

The only requisite is to know that 840 yards 
equals one hank and 7,000 grains make one pound. 
As shown in the article, 160 inches of yarn weigh 
1.25 grains, therefore: 


160 — 36 — 4.444 yards. 


Then by simple proportion: if 4.444 yards weigh 1.25 
grains, how much will 840 yards weigh? 


4.444 : 1.25 :: 840 : X 
1.25 « 840 


4.444 


If this yarn was ls it would have to weigh 7,000 
grains per 840 yards, but as the yarn weighs less 
than 7,000 grains, the number of the yarn will be 
the same as the number of times the weight of 840 
yards will divide into 7,000 grains. 


7,000 — 236.27 — 29.62s warp yarn number 


I have also noticed that the author used the ex- 
act yarn numbers as he found them; assuming that 
he was absolutely correct and that the yarn num- 
bers were exactly as his figures show, we still would 
run into difficulties trying to spin yarns so accurate 
as to guarantee fractional parts of a number on 
yarns as fine as 30s. 

From my analysis of the figures, I am led to be- 
lieve that the yarns were more like 35s warp and 
filling, assuming the sley and pick of 74 x 64 to be 
correct. Figuring this construction and yarn num- 
bers we have (using the author’s method except 
using 100 yards of cloth as a basis): 


— 236.27 grains -— weight of 840 yards. 
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2410 * 100 
— 9.80 pounds warp per 100 
840 K 35 XK .95 X .88 yards cloth. 


35.08 (actual reed width) « 64 < 100 


840 « 35 
— 7.63 pounds filling per 100 yards cloth. 


9.80 + 7.63 — 17.43 pounds total weight per 100 
yards cloth. 

100 — 17.43 — 5.73 yards per pound. 

This weight seems to check with the mill mentioned. 

Weighing a sample two inches in diameter is a 
dangerous thing to do if we are to allow the results 
to influence our analysis and reorganization. The 
only possible use of this weight should be an approx- 
imate check. It may be readily seen that as two 
inches is less cloth than only one bobbin will weave, 
it is likely that the filling in this particular portion 
may be either light or heavy thus resulting in a pro- 
portional difference in the weight of that sample. 
This factor alone should be enough to discourage 
one from relying too much upon weights obtained in 
this manner. Also the warp may be off size in this 
sample or the sample may be cut just a little over or 
under two inches in diameter. 

I cannot follow the point when the author states 
that the yarn numbers would be best to follow as 
found in the article from a cost standpoint, due to 
heavier filling and lighter warp, when the numbers 
he gives are a heavier warp and a lighter filling or 
am I wrong when I think that 35s is lighter than 32s? 

These comments are not meant as destructive 
criticism but I do feel that the article was somewhat 
vague. 





P. R. K. (MAss.) 
——__@-—— 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have noted with particular interest the article 
by E. V. Wilson on “Practical Pointers on Repro- 
ducing Fabrics from Sample”. My long experience 
in the textile industry and in the solving of problems 
as a consultant to the trade cause me to make a com- 
ment which I think will be of interest to the author 
as well as to your other readers. 

Mainly I refer to the paragraph where the author 
makes this statement: “Measure these ends off on a 
steel rule at six inches, without stretching, holding 
it with your thumbs, one end at a time. Then pull...” 

The author is making it difficult for himself and 
for anyone else that would use that method. I rec- 
ommend my method which is far more accurate and 
less infallible, one I have used for many years. Meas- 
ure off six inches by laying the steel rule on the cloth 
and cut into the cloth a short distance, far enough to 
permit the removal of at least ten ends or picks. Re- 
move the ends which are six inches in length and 
pull out gently until the marks of the filling weav- 
ing-in or technically known as “crimp” is completely 
taken out and note measurement. This assures an 
absolute accuracy as far as the original length of the 
yarn is concerned. 

In other words, it is very difficult to measure or 
cut a yarn to any length once it is removed from 




















the cloth. No chances should be taken on that par- 
ticular measurement because the slightest error 
there makes a great deal of difference in the actual 
yarn number. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6484 
—-— —_ @@-—--- —— 


Questions on Running Dotted Swiss on 
Shearers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Can you get me some information as to the num- 
ber of yards per minute that dotted swiss is run 
through the shearing machine and how many times a 
cut is run through? I would also like to know if it is 
beneficial to blow air on the shearers as the machine is 
running. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6487 





Loom Fixer and Weaver Training 


In which a man strongly endorses the public voca- 
tional school i 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the January issue of COTTON, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6435” brought up a question that should prove of vital 
interest to every overseer and superintendent who has 
any thought for the future and I would like to give 
the readers of your magazine my ideas of how it is 
best to meet the situation of training loom fixers and 
weavers. 

We have found in our mill that the best help we 
have are employees that we have trained on our own 
jobs. Help that comes drifting along has never been 
worth much to us. We find the public vocational 
training school, or evening textile class, is one of the 
greatest assets a mill can have at this time—if car- 
ried out right. We take the young men of the plant 
and start them in mathematics pertaining to mill 
work, giving them two hours a day, two days a week. 
The class runs for ten weeks and in this time we in- 
still in the minds of the pupils the cost of waste and 
other things that tend to put a mill in the red at the 
end of the year. The next ten weeks are devoted to 
teaching practical weaving and practical loom fixing. 
The student loom fixers are not only taught how to 
set a loom in a certain way but why they set it that 
way. We try to teach them to really fix a loom and 
not just to make it run. 

We have a standard setting for each different fab- 
ric, and every loom on any given fabric is set to that 
standard, so by teaching the pupil from the start to 
do things right, we do away with the tendency to do 
things some other way. We do not allow any make- 
shift work on our machines at any time, so you can 
see that the foundation for a good loom fixer or weav- 
er is determined largely by the way in which he is 
started off. 

I would rather take a young man who is sweeping 
and teach him to weave and then to fix than to waste 
time and money trying to break some old loom fixer 
of the habit of patching a loom. Help trained right 
on the job always try to better themselves and their 
jobs. We don’t say that all our students are a suc- 
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cess, but those that do come through are an asset to 
our organization. Almost all of our present help have 
been trained in our plant, from “green” help with no 
experience when we started this system. 
I would like to see more discussion on this subject. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6454 
-—- -—- QG@— — 


Causes of Filling Breaking on the Change 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6456” says (on page 102 of 
March CoTTON), “We are having trouble with the fill- 
ing breaking on the change. Our looms are K model, 
running 156 picks per minute, using one filling fork, 
8-inch bobbin, cast iron shuttle eye, top-holder on 
quill, 48s filling which is conditioned, and we match 
the filling.” 

I do not know if my suggestions will be of any 
value to this man or not but I am going to submit 
them for whatever they are worth. Not knowing the 
mechanical condition of his loom, I would at first ad- 
vise a thorough checking of the loom to be sure that 
there is no play in the rocker shaft bearing. If there 
is, the lay will rise up when the transfer is made, 
causing the transfer hammer to go too deep. This 
will not be observed if the loom is turned over by hand. 
Let him see that the transfer hammer does not roll 
the bobbin in from the front of the shuttle but that 
the hammer, when the transfer is started, is squarely 
over the center of the shuttle. This will, of course, 
make the hammer be near the back wall of the shut- 
tle when the loom is on front center and the transfer 
is complete, which is the correct position for it. 

He should see that the pitman arms are tight and 
have no lost motion, also that there is no looseness in 
the crank shaft bearing. A little lost motion here 
will throw the whole change mechanism out of line 
and it is very hard to observe when the loom is turned 
slowly by hand; also that there is no back-lash in the 
battery feed pawls but that the battery is steady while 
the loom is running, and that the top holder does not 
have too much spring on it but does have enough to 
Keep the tip of the bobbin in place. 

I think the cast iron shuttle eye is all right for this 
work. I do suggest that the loom be operated with the 
least power possible because a hard pick may break 
the filling. His parallel bottoms should be in good 


shape, too. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6465 


—— one 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I wish to offer the following comments for “CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6456” who states on page 102 of your 
March issue that he is having trouble with filling 
breaking on the change on the loom. 

He mentions that he uses top holders. I can’t see 
any advantage in the use of top holders. A transfer 
fork 2 inches long with a cast iron hammer to strike 
about half way of the bobbin will be a help when ten- 
der filling is run. Sometimes the long transfer fork 
comes in contact with the small end of the quill in 
such a way as to pinch the filling. 


His batteries may be rolling bobbins. What is 


























Arrived at by Scientific Study — 
Protected by Scientific Construction 


STEHEDCO Reeds are renowned for their perfect accuracy of dent 
size as well as dent spacing. This micrometric accuracy, together 
with the exclusive STEHEDCO super-fine finish, assures a flawless 
run of cloth as far as the elimination of reed marks and obtaining 
a perfect warp spacing is concerned. 

Such accuracy does not ‘‘just happen”’, but is the result of years 
of concentrated study and experiment, and the designing of special 
achinery (exclusively our own) by our Research Engineers — 
achinery that rolls and polishes the wire within limits of one 
thousandth of an inch. Advanced construction design that 
s the dents to the same close limits, assures retention of this 
accuracy under constant heavy-duty service, and guaran- 
h reed being identical with the previous lot. 
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ring guarantees a most uniform product in particular 
ace is of vital ing 
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meant by rolling bobbins is that the bobbin in the bat- 
tery that is against the bobbin guide has a tendency to 
roll or turn around slowly and to wind the filling up on 
the quill; this is caused by vibration and sometimes 
cannot be seen by the unaided eye, but by marking 
the bobbin with a pencil while the loom is running, 
one can see the bobbin as it turns. Even if the turn- 
ing is not great enough to break the filling, it will 
wind it up enough so that it will snap when the trans- 
fer is effected. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6456” has a good loom speed 
(156 p.p.m. on Model K) and the best shuttle eye (cast 
iron) for automatic weaving. Battery hands, some- 
times, when breaking the loose ends from the battery, 
catch several of the ends from the bobbins in the bat- 
tery and break them also. The metal tip bobbin will 
sometimes pinch the filling between the outer rim of 
the battery and the metal tip. Filling should never 
be allowed to wind up on the metal tip of the bobbin. 
(This should be noticed by those in charge of spin- 
ning. ) 

I don’t think any ill effects will come from an 8- 
inch bobbin or the use of single filling forks as far 
as the filling breaking is concerned. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6466 

P.S. We all pull our hair over breaking filling. 

—_——- —-@@—_-_--——_- 


More Answers to Spinning Questions 


E,DITOR COTTON: 

As I understand it, common causes for ropy fill- 
ing are due to soft bobbins or bobbins with a poor 
nose. Anything that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6440”, whose 
questions appeared on page 89 of the January issue, 
can do to make a firmer bobbin should aid him in his 
trouble. Anything that he can do in the line of a 
heavier traveler, lack of play or dwell in the making 
of a bobbin, removal of slackness of twist, and the 
binding of the layers on the bobbins should assist him 
in his difficulty. Some mills, I believe, experience this 
trouble on the first part of the week in the weave 
room; here the conditioning of the filling bobbins will 
be a great benefit. 

I believe that by having the ring rail go up slow 
and down fast will give best results. This also can 
be checked by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6440” with the aid 
of the overseer of weaving to see which type of filling 
runs the best in the loom. 

The life of travelers is essentially a function of the 
traveler speed. This in turn is dependent on the ring 
diameter and spindle speed. The twist in the yarn and 
the condition of the rings enter into the problem, also 
the size of the traveler. At one time a certain travel- 


_ Wer company advised the following in reference to trav- 


eler changing: “On fine work, from 50s upward, the 
delicacy of the travelers is such that they will change 
themselves often enough so that no periodic changing 
is necessary. However, if the work does not seem to 
be running as it should, it may be a sign that a whole 
new set of traveltrs is advisable. On medium or coarse 
sizes it is‘: deemed poor practice to let the travelers 
wear out one by one. Many expert spinners believe 
that on numbers from 20s to 40s it is best to change 
all travelers systematically every three or four weeks. 
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Travelers are not so expensive but that it pays thus 
to guarantee the quality of the yarn. On coarse work 
of 20s or below, it will probably pay to change the 
travelers about every two weeks. Naturally, changing 
travelers costs the mill something in both the price 
of travelers and in the labor but the consistently bet- 
ter quality of work usually makes up for the cost.” 

Again I say the best answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6440’s” question will come from a check-up in his own 
plant. I would advise, however, for him to use wher- 
ever possible, the smallest circle traveler consistent 
with good spinning. This permits the same weight 
of stock as in a larger circle traveler, and yet it may 
aid in the length of running time of the traveler. 

From all tests that I have seen reported, I feel 
that his end breakage of 31.25 per thousand spindle 
hours on 30s warp, front roll speed of 104 r.p.m., and 
draft of 13.33, is good. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6453 
pa ; oe a 


“Wash’’ Doesn't Agree With “Carder” 


A discussion of whether or not a cone belt will 
make the ends on a fly frame run tight and slack 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the February 1936 issue of COTTON, page 137, I 
find the following: “On page 77, September issue, a 
man goes back several years to bring up the question 
of why the ends on a slubber run slack until the bob- 
bin is about half full and then run tight for the rest 
of the set. There are several answers given and I 
will simply contribute my own experience.” This is 
from the pen of “CARDER’’, that great judge in the 
“Bay State”’. 

Why not give “WASH” the credit for writing the 
article? 

In the article in question, I tried to convey to the 
boys that increasing the speed of a fly frame would 
cause the strand to be condensed more at the start of 
the set, and this may have caused the trouble experi- 
enced by “V. T. (GA.)”’. 

““CARDER” goes on and states in the same paragraph, 
“IT worked in a mill some years ago where we had that 
trouble; at the time I had very little experience on 
fly frames and did not know what was causing it. 
After trying many things, with the second hand in 
charge, we did this, and the trouble was overcome. We 
put on a cone belt that was slightly longer.” 

So, a tight cone belt caused the trouble. Now, I 
hope the boys will not take this efficient pointer too 
much at heart and laugh themselves to death. But 
“CARDER” is quick to state, “This may not sound like 
a true story but it is an actual happening.” 

Sounds like fiction to me. 

I would like to have all students try to dope out 
the following: In figuring the hyperbola curve, we 
find two curves and no man understands a fly frame 
without knowing the difference between the true hy- 
perbolic curve and the other which is not a true hyper- 
bola; it is caused by the many evil factors that create 
the second line known as the “actual bobbin revolu- 
tions obtained”. The reasoning here is the same as 
the figured draft and the actual draft. 
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Let us assume that the cones are modified for a 
spindle speed of 1,200 r.p.m. and we change to 1,350 
r.p.m. The difference in speed will increase the pres- 
sure of the paddle which will flatten the strand of rov- 
ing a little more and cause slack. 

If the rack gear is changed to increase the tension, 
we have only one-half the remedy because as the bob- 
bin diameter increases, the pressure of the paddle de- 
creases and we have a tight tension. 

“CARDER”’ may have better judgment than us fel- 
lows and he made the cone belt just too long so that 
it slipped just enough to equalize conditions. 

However, it should be seen from the foregoing that 
we must run the frame at a speed for which the cones 
were modified. If we should experience the same 
trouble on a fiy frame having the proper speed, we 
would go at it in this way. At the start of the set we 
have the cone belt on a small arc and the least resist- 
ance will cause it to be slack. 

Slackness at the start of the set may be due to the 
cone gear being set too deep. In such a case the slip- 
page would decrease as the cone belt was shifted to a 
more equally proportioned place on the cones. 

The oiler may have dropped a few drops of oil on 
the end of the bottom cone. 

Dry bobbin gears will cause the trouble or any re- 
sistance offered to the train of gears to the bottom 
cone will, too. 

So, when the trouble does occur, think of the pres- 
sure of all the paddles on all the bobbins. The bobbin 
leading must draw the strand by this great pressure. 
Next, consider the small are of working surface on 
the bottom cone and we will realize that it takes little 
resistance to cause slackness at the start of the set; 
the chief trouble is the cone belt is overworked. 

Please do not let anyone try and fool you by point- 
ing out that the fixed gear on the driving shaft is an 
aid to the excess speed. 

I know a great number of mill men that believe the 
fixed gear on the driving shaft is an aid to the excess 
speed. Let us convince ourselves as follows: Run the 
ends over slightly and next turn the bottom to wind 
the slack and we will see that the periphery is made 
to revolve ahead of the fixed gear on the driving shaft. 

Whether the frame is running or stopped, we must 
turn that bottom cone to wind-on, which proves that 
the fixed gear can only revolve the bobbins to an equal 
speed. So, please do not try and remedy the situation 
by putting on a longer cone belt. 

According to the true story from “CARDER” cone 
belts become shorter as they run. 

The statement is preposterous. 

To prove it, think of the endless cone belt. When 
we replace an endless cone belt, the new belt is made 
to such a size that the bottom cone frame will occu- 
py the highest position possible and at the same time 
have enough leeway to be able to raise the cone and 
run the ends over. 

We all must admit that endless cone belts stretch 
and in such a condition we have tight and slack cone 
belts, but in all my 50 years’ experience, this is the 
first time I ever knew that a tight cone belt would 
cause the ends to run slack until the bobbin is half 
full. WASH (R. I.) 
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Methods of Preventing Dark and Light 
Streaks in Mock Yarn 


An Old-Time Remedy 


E;DITOR COTTON: 

In the November issue of COTTON, “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6424” asked “How can I preven. dark and light 
streaks in mock yarn?” That is a question that has 
puzzled many good mill men but it is very simple 
to remedy after the cause is ascertained. I am sub- 
mitting herewith an extract from an old note-book 
which I compiled several years ago. 

We were making a mock twist yarn for crash, 
spinning 13s warp and 14s filling; that is, we were 
running a strand of colored roving, say black, and a 
strand of white roving, through the trumpet of the 
spinning frame and twisting them together. The 
black roving was put in the top creel and the white 
roving in the bottom creel. 

No trouble was noticed until some of the goods 
reached the cloth room where cut after cut was re- 
jected on account of different shades of filling. I* 
can readily be seen that if a quill of light gray is run 
and followed by a quill of darker gray that the cloth 
will vary in shade every few inches or every time a 
new quill is put into the shuttle. The warp was of 
little consequence in this instance as the darker ends 
were scattered across the cloth from selvage to sel- 
vage at irregular intervals and did not show in the 
cloth. Cuts going into seconds meant a pecuniary 
loss to the mill and a searching investigation was in- 
stituted to ascertain the cause of the trouble and a 
remedy for it. 

On the spinning frame we found that the black 
roving passed through the trumpet and lay on the 
right-hand side of the white roving, between the 
rolls, in some cases, and vice versa in others. As the 
two strands passed from the rolls, the black was 
twisted around the white in some cases, while in oth- 
er cases the white was twisted around the black; tlie 
background in one case being white, and in the other 
black. This was the cause of the different shades. 
“A law of colors is that if a shade is lighter than 
the ground color it will increase in brightness of 
tone; but if on the other hand the shade is darker 
than the colored surface on which it is distributed it 
will suffer in tone.’”’ Thus, when the white was twist- 
ed around the black, the yarn produced was lighter 
than when the black was twisted around the white. 

Having found the cause, a remedy for the trouble 
was sought. The problem was to make the black stay 
on the same side of the white in all cases. The yarn 
was being spun on Howard and Bullough and Lowel! 
frames. On the Lowell frame the trumpets were in- 
serted in a wooden traverse rod. For these frames 
we secured a flat wire and cut it into pieces about two 
inches long. These pieces were bent into the shape of 
a capital L as shown inverted in the sketch at D. The 
short end of the wire was driven into the wooden tra- 
verse rod so that the longer end would be at the back 
of the trumpet and the black strand of roving was put 
into the trumpet on the right-hand side of the wire as 
we faced the frame. 

The illustration herewith will show very clearly 
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Immediate reduction in roving waste is expe- 
rienced when THE TerRMACcO bobbin cleaning 
method is employed. 

This reduction in waste is secured by having 
each bobbin run down to one layer or less before 
it is taken to the bobbin cleaning machine. The 
bobbin boys are instructed to leave all bobbins 
having more than this minimum amount at the 
frames. As a check on the boys, the TERMACO 
operator is given the same instructions, and all 
the bobbins having more than the minimum are 
placed in a box to be taken back to the frames 
and run down to the desired point. 


The savings in this respect alone gener- 
ally show from 25% to 40% return per 


annum on the cost of THE TERMACO. 


This is another reason why THE TERMACO is 
now standard equipment in all the plants of so 
many large mill organizations. 

Let us make an investigation and report, 
without obligation to you, of the sav- 
ings THE TERMACO method of bobbin 
cleaning will make in your mill. 


Ste TERMACO 





ROVING BOBBIN CLEANER 





THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Mr. Lutuer Prrxrnc. Danielson. Connecticut. Representative for 


N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States. and Canada 
Wa. Taruam, Lrp., Rochdale. England, Euronean Makers 
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Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the numbers of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from 


those not in the 


industry cannot be handled. 
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23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American Mills, 
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for sizing and finishing rayon and other textiJes. 


presented by Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
25. “‘Lupogum’’ and ‘“‘Monopole Oli’’—Two book- 


lets on textile sizing and finishing products. Jacques 
Wolf & Company, Passaic, N 

29. Continuous Card stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
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Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages, iI- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
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38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting—Lilus- 
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full fashioned machines with general information on 
subject of full fashioned knitting.) 
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An eight page booklet explaining what the various 
items used in fatty oil and sulfonated oil analysis 
mean, enabling the ordinary textile man without 
chemical education to interpret the various chemival 
analyses. National O!l Products Co., Harrison, N. J 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
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used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
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jumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor- 
tance of good lighting and the necessity of proper 
quality as well as proper quantity of light. General 
Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N 


66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Aute-Feed Nee- 
die Peint Grinder No. 176—describing a new depart- 
ure in card grinding—John Hetherington & Sons, 
Inc., 250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Textile Indus- 
try—A 50 page buyers’ guide and catalog with more 
than 100 illustrations of various items of monel 
metal dyehouse equipment. International Nickel 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N . 


70. Fafnir Bali Bearings for One Process Pickers— 
outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
teeing smooth, accurate motion, particularly on even- 
ers, as well as uninterrupted production, ease of 
operation and cleanliness of bearing units throughout 
the one-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 


72. The Merrow Butted Seam—<A 16-page booklet 
defining and illustrating the Butted seam, describing 
its properties and outlining some of the advantages 
to be gained by its use in textile fabrics. The Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


77. Bulletin S 200—MDlustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pclley Cempany, Columbus, Indiana. 


88. Dayten Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


92. Silleates of Soda—A review of the properties 
of silicates of soda and their various uses. Philadel. 
phia Quartz Co., 121 S. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


93. Metso—Describing this industrial cleanser which 
has wide use in industrial cleaning of metals, floors, 
etc., and is used in kier boiling, silk and rayon de- 
gumming. Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 8S. Third 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


94. New Development by Onyx—FEight page book- 
let describing and giving uses of new developments 
in sulphonated aliphatic compounds 


called 





Aliphatic Ester Sulphate and Glyceryl Sulphates. 
— Oil & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
Cc * . * 

95. Onyx Processing and Finishing Compound Cat- 
alog—A thirty-two page booklet listing and describing 


entire line of processing and finishing compounds, 
covering every process on all types of fabric. Onyx 
Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 


Oi & Chemical 
City, J 


102. White and Light Shade Cotton Fabrics Dyeing 
and Finishing. National Oil Products Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. 


103. Throwing Rayon 
ucts Co., Harrison, N. 


104. Warp Sizing. . National Oil Products Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 


105. Mildew Prevention. 
Harrison, N. J. 


106. Cotton System Warp Sizing on Multiple Cy!- 
inder Machines—a folder shuwing the advantages of 
this type of machine in making warps of acetate and 
other synthetic yarns and spun silk.—Charles 
Johnson, Paterson, N. J. 


107. Complete information 
Showing how costs can be 
lubrication. Alemite Corp.. 
Chicago, 

109. Some Properties of Starch and Dextrine—Ex- 
plaining certain fundamental properties of starch and 
its derivatives and their action when heated and 
agitated. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 


110. 3-in-One Oil for Industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
Three-In-Une Oil Co., 70 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


116. Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch, and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 


117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied te Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 

. P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 


119. The Weorld’s Finest Sewing Machines—a con- 
densed catalog giving details of the various Willcox 
& Gibbs sewing machines. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


120. Geodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the »roper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


121. Engineered Packages for the Textile, Dry- 
Goods and Apparel industries—Showing the savings 
to be made through the use of properly engineered 
packages of corrugated fibre in the shipping of yarn, 
woven and knitted products. Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


122. Water Filters and Filtration Equipment—Con- 
taining complete description of the chemical processes 
involved in the coagulation and oprecipitation of 
foreign matter, the removal of iron, oil, manganese, 
from water and the production of clean water suit- 
able for the textile industry, together with tables of 
specifications for standard filters, and information 
showing the extra profits to be made by the mill 
through reduction in costs and process difficulties, 
through removal of undesirable impurities in water. 
ae Company, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, 
AN. 


Crepe. National Oil Prod- 
J. 


National Oil Products Co., 


on Alemite Lubrication. 
reduced through proper 
13828 Diversey Blvd., 


124. New Condensed Catalog on Ball Bearings and 
Power Transmission Unit mbines all of the in- 
formation and the industrial uses of radial ball 
bearings as well as the Fafnir power transmission 
line of wide inner ring and ball bearings. It gives 
complete information, interchangeability tables, di- 
mensions, prices, etc. Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn. 


127. Vim Short-Center Drive with Vim Tred Leath- 
er Belting.—16 page booklet outlining the al 
requirements of belts for short-center drives and the 
proper adjustment to give the highest efficiency. E. 
F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


128. Houghton’s Hand Book for the Hoslery Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years of experi. 
ence in research and development of processing ma- 
terials for the textile industries, together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 West Somerset St., Phil. 
adelphia. Pa. 

130. Three New Textile Scouring Agents—This 32- 
page book gives many valvable formulas for the use 





of Houghton’s Wonder Powder-—a new type of col- 
loidal detergent—in fulling, scouring and finishing 
nearly all types of woven and knit goods. Also con- 
tains several pages of valuable reference and conver- 
sion tables. KE. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Ihiladelphia, Pa. 


131. Houghton’s Leathers for the Textile Industry 
—This valuable handbook contains 88 pages of data 
on the proper selection and application of all types 
of textile leathers, including belting, special spindle 
belts, round leather belts, loom leathers, mill strap- 
ping, leather aprons, etc.—E. F. Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


132. Houghton on Sizing Products—Thirty-two pages 
of valuable information on sizing of cotton warps 
and yarns. Gives detailed information on how to 
conduct sizing tests and contains tables for recording 
results. It describes the requirements of different 
types of yarns and gives actual formulas for pro- 
ducing desired finish. E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 
W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, I’a. 


134. STA-PUT Lubricants—A brief description of 
an entirely new type of tough film lubricants which 
not only gives greater protection to bearings but 
eliminates oil drip and reduces lubrication costs. 
STA-PUT Lubricants are made in grades to suit all 
types of textile machinery. FE. F. Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Va. 


135. The Pick Method of Weaver Wage Payment— 
A manual of practical information describing meth- 
ods to be followed in using Pick Counters; suggested 
forms, and tables included. Durant Manufacturing 
Co., 1932 No. Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and control of pH.—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergents in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


140. Textile Machinery—Iimprovements in Design 
and Methods of Lubrication. A discussion of the 
problem of lubrication of textile equipment covering 
operating conditions and factors affecting and affected 
by lubrication. Card Room Operations, Twisting and 
Spinning Machines, Silk Throwing, Looms, Knitting 
Machines, etc., covered. Available in copy of June 
1934 issue of ‘‘Lubrication.’’ The Texas Company, 
135 E. 42nd St., New York City. 


141—V-Beit Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-Belt drive design of special V-Belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, cliarts and belt and 
sheave list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J 


143. Winders and Winding—Describing the vari- 
ous processes in the preparation of cotton, woolen 
and silk yarn and illustrating and describing the 
different types of Universal winders and the various 
attachments to suit the particular winding require- 
ments of the various branches of the textile indus- 
+ Universal Winding Co., 95 South St., Boston, 

ass. 


147, Let’s “‘CAN’’ The Oil Can—describing perma- 
nently sealed bearings for life, and for higher speeds 
and temperatures single seal ball bearings which have 
to be lubricated only from one to three years. New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Lristol, Conn. 

150. Engineering Data Book on Mechanical Rubber 
Goods—21 pages of useful information and engineer- 
ing data, designed to simplify the selection of belt- 
ing, hose and other mechanical rubber goods for in- 
dustrial service, including a review of belting requi- 
sites for a wide variety of uses as well as helpful 
tips on installation procedure. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Mechanical Division, Akron, Ohio. 

152—Piant Checkup List—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1. 

154—Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 600 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze bush- 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co.. New Castie, Pa. 

155 Link-Belt Catalog {274 on the P.I.V. Gear— 
giving details of this positive variable speed control. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. 125— 


showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drives. Link-Belt Co.. 910 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple F Maple oor 
Manufacturers Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg 
Chicago, Mf. 

161. Fence—How to Choose it—How to Use it— 
book explains in detail how to chose a fence. deter- 





mine values and prevent costly mistakes. Cyclone 
Fence Co., Dept. 4211, Waukegan, Il. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 128 
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what was done to the Lowell frame to prevent this 
trouble as it gives a view of the back side of the trum- 
pet. Suppose A to be the trumpet traverse rod and B 
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the trumpet. Then C is the wire which is driven in at 
the top of A and divides the rovings as they pass into 
B. The sketch at EF shows how the wire was driven in- 
to the wooden rod. 

On the Howard and Bullough frame the trumpets 
were secured to a metal traverse rod by machine 
screws so another method was resorted to on these 
frames. Some thin bars of flat steel about %-inch 
wide were secured and cut into strips about two inches 
long. One end of these strips was placed in a vise and 
the other end twisted half way around. Then holes 
were bored in one end for the machine screws to pass 
through. The trumpets were taken off and the pieces 
of steel placed next to the traverse rod and then the 
trumpets were replaced so that the thin piece of steel 
would separate the colors as they passed into the rolls. 
These changes eliminated the trouble. 

Double trumpets would have solved the problem 
but this mill did not have double trumpets. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6434 
sscteeinecdelliibcdsainieasnin 


A Method of Let-Off For C & K Looms 


How one man got even cloth 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 127 of your February issue, “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6437” wishes to know how he may get a positive 
let-off on his 72-inch C & K looms. 

I have just come from a job where our problem was 
the same as his. We tried several things before we 
finally hit upon the plan of using a 14-inch flat link 
chain. First we went over all our loom beams in the 
machine shop and made certain they had a smooth, 
even flange for the chain to run in and that they were 
wide enough for two lengths of chain to run in the 
groove. We did this so that we could wrap the chain 
twice around the beam. 

Our next move was to put on levers upon which we 
could hang our weights. “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6437” has 
these levers on his work. We attached the chain to 
the lever, ran the chain around the beam flange twice, 
and then back again to the lever. 

We found by using grease and graphite and allow- 
ing only our second hand and section fixer to adjust 
the weights that we were able to obtain even cloth. 

Any change in tension was made at the cut mark, 
except, of course, the slight periodic change the fixer 
or second hand would make as the beam became 
smaller. 
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THEN IT’S 





RUSH 


AND NOT MAYBE 


When it’s spare parts, spare nothing. There’s some- 





body waiting —a machine crippled or stalled, per- 
haps even an entire mill helpless. Then it’s rush— 
and not maybe—rush the only sure way—by 


Railway Express. 


Same with replacements. They are vital. But 
wherever they're needed, Railway Express will 
deliver them instantly on arrival, just as fast as 
we picked them up. With 23,000 offices across the 


continent, we can’t miss. 


Specify Railway Express on all your shipments 
for swift, economical transportation. For service or 


information call the nearest Railway Express office. 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, INC. 








NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 271° 


163. Roto.-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 
95 South St., Boston, Mass. 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing this rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and: prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, ‘ 


165. New Departure Speed Power Unit—Bulletin 
giving details of this compact, self-contained driver 
that gives a thousand different speeds at a turn of 
— wrist. New Departure Manufacturing Company, 

ristol, . 


166. Better Cones The World Over—Bulletin de- 
scribing the Universal No. 50 Winder for silk and 
rayon. Universal Winding Company, 95 South Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


168—The Tube-Tex for Tubular Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


169. Tube-Tex High Speed Steamer and Fiaisher— 
Describing these new steaming and finisuing machiues 
for tubular knitted fabrics, which handle cotton, 
rayons, woolens and mixtures at speeds up to 45 yds. 
per minute, being unique in that patterns, designs 
and stripes are furnished straight and free from any 
distortions. H. . Butterworth & Sons Co., York 
and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—Showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card 
bands and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


171. Design of V-Beit Driv:s—48 pags booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-Belts that will give the greatest 
emiciency ou each particular drive. Tne Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Cvlorado. 

173. Over the Rough Spots—28 page booklet de- 
scribing Stonhard resurfacer for repairing and resur- 
lacing concrete, wuud, brick and composition flour, 
making permanent repairs to badly worn surfaces. 
Siunhard Company, 4vi North Broad St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated booklet 
giving Uescriplivns, specifications and charts of the 
many Svnuvecu products, including: bobbins, cones, 
tuves, curk culls, roving cans, spools, rolis, etc. 
Buenvco l’roducts Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 


177. New Advances in Loom Equipment—12-page 
bouKlet descriving discuveriecs and advances which 
ijvum manufacturers have made in keeping pace with 
these discuveries down to the present time—non- 
technical, iuflurmative, amply illustrated. Emmeuis 
lwom Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


179. Improved Airplane Propeller Exhaust Fans and 
Ventilating Equipment—a 4v-page catalog showing 
the important factors to ve considered in a propeller 
type fan to secure the greatest efficiency, with data 
and tables showing fan capacity and details of each 
type and size of fan and views of typical installe- 
ions. J’ropellair, Inc., Springfield, Ohto. 


180. These Extra Cushion Cork Cots Offer Six New 
Advantages—a t-page folder which tells the story of 
the new Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless Cork 
Cot from the viewpoint of the mill man. The folder 
describes HUW the new cot is of advantage to mils 
spinuing cotton yarn; WHY it is better, and some- 
thing about its method of manufacture, and also 
gives PROOF in the form of some tests that have 
been made with this new roll covering material. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Textile Division, 930 
Arch sSt., Lancaster, Pa. 


(81. Eagle Penetration Roll—tIllustrated pamphlet 
showing the advantages of the new Eagle Pene'ra- 
tion Roll, made to fit in any type or model slasher 
size box, with complete description and suggestions 
for installation. Eagle Iron Works, Greenville, 8. C. 
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May issue of COTTON. 


183. Schieren-izing—describing leather belt manu- 
facture from the selection of hides through the vari- 
ous processes to the final tests, also showing illus- 
trations of belts with unusually long service lives. 
7. A. Schieren Co., 31 Ferry S8St., New York, 


184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book on variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published, 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind 

185. Dulux—The White Finish that Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. £E. 
I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 


186. F-7 Feede, Bulletin—Describing the better 
blending that is :ecured and the important cleaning 
operation that is added by using F-7 feeders in 
place of bale breakers. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 

187. The Wildman Single Head Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned Division, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St., Chicago, Im. 

190. Warp Conditioning Units for Synthetic Yarn 
Slasher—booklet giving full details will be sent free 
to mill men who write on their company letterhead. 
Chas. B. Johnson Co., Paterson. N. J 


191. The Bahnson Wumiduct—bulletin describing 
Bahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 
fying, heating, ventilating and air conditioning all 
in one unit, will be sent free on request. The 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, 

192. Wood Tanks for Every Purpose—100 page il- 
lustrated catalog showing the advantages and lasting 
qualities of wooden tanks. Rubber-lined tanks for 
dyeing and other uses in the mill are illustrated 
and discussed in detail. Hauser-Stander Tank Co.. 
Ammen Ave. and Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

193. Short Cuts to Power Transmission—72 page 
illustrated booklet containing all information needed 
in solving any ordinary belt transmission problem, 
informative material on belt joints and transmission 
practice and a quantity of useful tables and data. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4607 Lexington 8t., Chi- 
cago, 

194. Accurately Checking Spindle Speed—A three 
page booklet describing the Strobotac, a tachometer 
operating on an entirely new principle for observing 
and measuring spindle speeds anywhere between 600 
and 14,000 rpm. General Radio Co., 80 State St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

195. Never Buy Sponges in the Rain—Booklet out- 
lining the emaleeinen of knowing the percentage of 
moisture in a given textile in the buying 
of the same and in connection with the working of 
textile fibres in the process of manufacturing the 

, also showing different types of conditioning 
ovens for determining moisture content. Emerson 
Apparatus Co., 174 Tremont S&t., Melrose, Mass. 


96. Economy of Diesel Engine Power—Bulletin 
No. 3030. 44 a4 illustrated, giving advantages of 
diesel] power in industrial plants. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, Il. 

197. Extra Life for Chain Link Fence—A folder 
telling about Bethanized Wire and explaining its 
advantages for mill and factory protection. Anchor 
Post Fence Co., Eastern Ave. and kane St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

198. The Perfect Loom Let-Of—Folder pointing 
out the advantages of the new asbestos friction loom 
let-off and giving specifications and price list. Fiber 
Mfg. Co., Newton, N. C. 


199. Arctic Syntex A and T—A 57 page booklet 
describing e various operations in which Arctic 
Syntex, the newest fatty acid derivative, can be 
used. It contains many useful diagrams as well 
as the history of its development. It explains fully 
the unique and varied uses of Arctic Syntex in 
processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

200. New American Speed Set Gear Construction 
Numbering Machines—10 page illustrated booklet giv- 
ing full information and details on special number 
ing machines designed for cotton, woolen, hosiery, 
knit goods and finishers of textile goods and others. 
If your tags, tickets and labels use style, piece, case 
and lot numbers, yardage length, etc., these new 
machines will solve your numbering problem. Amer- 
ican Numbering Machine Co., Shepherd and Atlantic 
Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


201. How To Run a Lathe—160 page book on the 
care and operation of a lathe. Contains accurate 
descriptions of lathe practice and shot hints. 300 
illustrations slow all types of lathe work, including 
manufacturing operations and use of special attach- 
ments for particular jobs. Very helpful to textile 
machinists. South Bend Lathe Works, 425 LKast 
Madison St., South Bend, Ind. 


202. 9-inch ‘‘Workshop’’ Lathe Booklet—32 pages 
containing valuable information to the manufacturer. 
Shows applications which can be made on this smal! 
lathe in manufacturing. Over 60 illustrations give 
examples of handling many types of jobs. South 
Bend Lathe Works, 425 East Madison St., South 
Bend, Ind. 

203. The Last Word in Lubrication—lLilustrated 
circular describing the modern OPTU-MATIC and 
DRIP-DROP Oilers. These modern lubricators are 
providing dependable service with definite economies 
in operation and maintenance in thousands of instal- 
lations. Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., Dept. G, Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin. 

204. Modern Shipping Boxes — Lllustrating the 
modern tendency in interior construction and exte. 
rior design, this booklet shows how shipping boxes can 
be made outwardly colorful and attractive. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


205. The Walker Method—8& page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker Ele:trical Company, 
926 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 

206. Moccasin Wall Card—dAttractive, convenient 
new wall card listing over 500 plain finished bronze 
bushings in stock for immediate shipment. Also over 
200 cored and solid bars made to 8S. A. E. 64 spec- 
ification. Every mill should have one of these for 
handy reference. Moccasin Bushing Co., Chestnut 
St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

207. Reworking Spinning and Twister Rings— 
folder describing Gossett’s patented method of re 
working spinning and twister rings, making old. 
worn and discarded rings like new. Gossett Machine 
Works, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 

208. Cool Your Mill With its Own Heat!—a ten 
page booklet which tells the story of the Parks Auto- 
matic Airchanger—a patented combination of forced 
air-change and direct humidification in balance— 
all under control of automatic humidity regulators. 
Ask for Bulletin 1135. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitch 
burg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 

209. Are You Being Kidded About Automatic Hu- 
midity Regu.ation—a dire t comparison of the sen- 
sitivity, accuracy and reliability of a hygroscopic 
type of humidity regulator and the Park Spray 
Psychrostat—the first and only regulator to work on 
the psychrometric principle. Ask for Bulletin 835. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

210. Stretch Out Goodwil!)!—Let spinners spin and 
Parks Automatic Traveling Cleaners do the cleaning, 
mechanically, regularly. Eliminates slugs, gouts, 
bunches; greatly reduces breakage, loom stoppage, 
seconds; improves production in quality and quantity. 
Ask for Bulletin 236. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 
Now! 


Please be sure to fill in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 
tended to you unless this information 


is furnished. 











THE HH-PW ? 


You can eliminate separate ribbing machines, 
numerous skilled knitters and the expensive, slow 
hand transfer of ribs with the HH-PW. And it will 
give you true wrap, clocks and all-over designs 
in endless variety—and as many as 24 colors. 
Why not take advantage of HH efficiency, 
economy and high rate 
cf production? The pat- 
terns shown here illustrate 
the many opportunities it 
offers for increasing your 
style range. 
50 machines require 2 


fixers and 3 knitters only. 
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lf stefp—and you’re in the money. That step is the 


step you take when you adopt the Standard 80-W Shog 
Machine. It’s unique ...and the merchandise it pro- \ 













duces— such as the quality hose shown here — takes 





you into new and larger markets where profits can 
be made and prestige acquired with exclusive designs 
that rival the costliest of importations. No other ma- 


chine offers such a wide variety of pattern possibilities 





in the knitting of men’s fine-gauge half-hose. Let the 
STANDARD 80-W SHOG MACHINE 


help you put your products into the “in the money” markets. 
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Knitting Exposition and Conventions 


at Philadelphia Best in Years 


| \ NITTING WEEK in Philadelphia this year— 
April 20 to 25 inclusive—provided the cus- 
tomary feature attractions that combined to 
make the Quaker City, as usual in the case of this 
event, the Mecca for the knitting trades and those 
allied with it. 

The 32nd annual Knitting Arts Exhibition, con- 
ducted throughout the week at Commercial Museum, 
as usual, was the predominant event, with the annual 
conventions of its sponsors—the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers and the Underwear 
Institute—supplementing it m providing an occasion 
of profit and interest to knitters of all types and to 
those supplying the trade with equipment, supplies 
and services. 

Both conventions, the hosiery men meeting on 
Wednesday, and the underwear men on Thursday, 
drew attendances which set in size and interest new 
records. The Knitting Show enjoyed a steady at- 
tendance from mill men, the level of which exceeded 
on every day the record of any for the past six or 
seven years, and the exposition itself was generally 
conceded to be the best since the flourishing days 
of 1929. 


Hosiery Men's Meeting 


The annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers was held on Wednes- 
day, April 22, with more than 100 interested mill 
men present. William H. Gosch, vice-president of 
Nolde & Horst Co., Philadelphia, who had returned 
a day before from a European trip, presided as presi- 
dent of the association, being re-elected in the busi- 
ness meeting to continue in that position for his sec- 
ond year. Austin H. Carr, president of the Durham 
Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C., and R. E. Tilles, vice- 
president of Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., New York City, 
were re-named as vice-presidents of the organiza- 
tion; and Ernest Blood, of John Blood & Co., was 
continued as treasurer and Ear! Constantine as man- 
aging director. Two new members were added to the 
board of directors—Charles Chipman, of Charles 
Chipman’s Sons Co., and J. H. McEwen, of McEwen 
Knitting Mills, Burlington, N. C., who succeed James 
G. Hanes and Henry T. Bryan, Jr., for three-year 
terms. H. L. Van Praag, of Julius Kayser & Co., was 
re-elected to the board. 

Problems of the industry occupied the chief place 
of interest in the morning session, which comprised 
the officers’ reports, and in the second and conclud- 
ing session of the afternoon, which took the form of 
a general discussion conference. At the former, fol- 
lowing a presentation of the industry’s position by 
Managing Director Constantine, unanimous endorse- 
ment was given to a pronosal made by Mr. Constan- 


tine for a program of study and industry-planniny, 
involving the work of advisory committees working 
along the lines of accounting, financing, etc. On this 
matter of a general industry conference, Mr. Con 
stantine said in part: 

“The hosiery industry, over an extended number 
of recent years, has suffered in all branches with a 
variety of fundamental problems. For short periods 
of time first one branch and then another has en- 
joyed reasonably good business, but, taken on the 
whole, the industry has operated unprofitably, and 
its condition, generally speaking, has become worse 
rather than better. The exceptions have only served 





Earl Constantine 


W.H. Gosch A. H. Carr 


These officials were re-elected by the hosiery men at their 
meeting in Philadelphia ay 


to emphasize the general rule. The time has come 
for the industry, through this association, to under- 
take a careful and thorough diagnosis of its ailments, 
and to evolve a prescription for its cure. 

“The temper of the industry, I believe, is at pres- 
ent receptive of such an approach to the fundamental! 
problem. With the knowledge and approval of our 
board of directors, I propose that this association 
devote the next year, or as much of it as is necessary 
or sufficient, to a careful study of all the elementary 
factors which seemingly prevent healthy and profit- 
able operation; that it set up in each branch of the 
industry carefully selected, competent advisory com- 
mittees to assist it in the task; that it engage such 
accounting, financing and engineering ability as is 
necessary, and that it call a general industry confer- 
ence into session as soon as it is ready to present its 
findings and recommendations. 

“It goes without saying that an undertaking of 
this size and character can succeed only with the 
full understanding and co-operation of every element 
within the industry. This means that the industry, 
both members and non-members, should rally behind 
the association and its program and should support 
it, not only financially but morally in the undertak- 
ing. It*means that when special facts are sought as 
a basis of study and decision, our manufacturers 
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must furnish these facts freely, with the usual un- 
derstanding that individual reports will be regarded 
as privileged and in no manner violated. 

“If ever the industry has reached a point where 
it needs such a study and such leadership in the in- 
terest of stability and profit, that time is now. Let 
us demonstrate that the hosiery industry is capable 
of setting its house in order, and of establishing it- 
self in the position which it may rightfully occupy. 
We manufacture a necessity. The unit demand for 
our product stayed up, even through the years of de- 
pression, and during the last year the total product 
sold established a record in volume. But volume 
alone is not sufficient, as we know all too well. What 
is necessary is profitable business. That is Just as 
necessary to our workers and to those who depend 
upon us for our product as it is for those engaged 
in its manufacture.” 

Following the endorsement of the industry-wide 
study, it was stated that a general industry conference 
to consider the matter will be held shortly. 

Earlier in his remarks, Mr. Constantine had dealt 
with the past year, from the standpoint of the asso- 
ciation’s activities, and of conditions in the industry. 
He discussed the increasing importations of Japanese- 
made hosiery; explained the women’s hosiery stand- 
ards, not yet adopted officially, and told of the work 
of the raw silk committee of the association and of 
the statistical work of the association. 

Reports of Mr. Constantine and of Treasurer Ern- 
est Blood indicated that the financial position of the 
association continues strong, and the new budget 
points to a decrease in operating expense. 


Report of Raw Silk Committee 


The report of the raw silk committee of the Asso- 
ciation, read by T. H. Mueller, of R. K. Laros Silk 
Company, drew high praise from President Gosch 
and a rising vote of appreciation from the audience. 
It reviewed the activities of the committee and told 
of contact with two technical experts that had been 
sent to this country by the Japanese Imperial Con- 
ditioning House. The principal activities of the com- 
mittee along the line of developing improved mechan- 
ical methods for testing raw silk for neatness and 
cleanness, emphasized by 3-carrier knitting, were de- 
scribed; one result being an effort to convert testing 
for cleanness and neatness from a visual to a me- 
chanical operation. A demonstration of this method 
was in operation throughout the week at the exhibi- 
tion. The raw silk committee is also working with 
the Textile Foundation in an investigation of the na- 
ture of silk and of the theory of the proper soaking 
of silk, research on this being carried out at Lehigh 
University. Another function of the committee has 
been to study the problem of two-tone silk. “Largely 
as a result of your committee’s previous investiga- 
tions on this subject,” the report stated, “this par- 
ticular problem is much less troublesome than it was 
some years ago when the committee first began its 
investigation.” 

John Wyckoff Mettler, president of the Interwov- 
en Stocking Company, New Brunswick, N. J., past 
president of the Association, and former head of the 
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Hosiery Code Authority, spoke briefly and inform- 
ally at this session, upon invitation from Preside::t 
Gosch. Discussing business conditions, Mr. Mettler 
stated that while a let-down might occur before the 
national elections, he felt, from all information 
available, that 1937 and 1938 will be good years for 
the knitting industries. Mr. Mettler strongly en- 
dorsed the proposed industry-planning survey, and 
highly complimented the work of the association and 
its managing director. 

No action was taken by the organization concern- 
ing a suggestion that the date of the convention each 
year be changed, divorcing it completely from the 
exhibition, so as to avoid the distractions of the 
show, and holding it in New York in the fall in “an 
atmosphere conducive to proper deliberation and pro- 
ductive results.” The suggestion was offered by 
Mr. Constantine and endorsed by Vice-President 
Carr. 

The afternoon session of hosiery men comprised 
an informal and brief discussion of the whole gamut 
of the industry’s problems. The sale of waste by 
full-fashioned plants was one of the subjects cov- 
ered, it being estimated that between 300,000 and 
400,000 dozen pairs of hosiery are sold as waste an- 
nually. It was suggested that a possible solution 
might be the formation of a central organization to 
handle all waste, prepare it for sale and export. Sev- 
eral participants in the discussion of the industry’s 
problems suggested the advisability of an industry 
dictator, clothed with authority to control the pro- 
duction of all plants. 

Publication of industry statistics as to stocks, 
production, etc., was attacked and defended. Japa- 
nese imports came in for full discussion, half-hose 
men especially being urged to report to the Associa- 
tion accurate information on the sale prices of these 
goods for use in applying for a higher tariff on these 
goods. 

It was brought out that there has been a tre- 
mendous growth in knee-length hosiery; that where 
in 1934 there was one manufacturer of this type of 
goods, the number had grown to 96 in 1935 and that 
it had probably doubled by this time. 

The voluntary agreement on wages and hours be- 
ing considered by seamless manufacturers was dis- 
cussed; Mr. Constantine pointing out that pledges 
had already been secured from 63 per cent of the ca- 
pacity of the industry, and declaring that he was 
confident that signatures would soon be secured 
from the necessary 85 per cent in order to make it 
effective. 


Meeting of Underwear Institute 


At a meeting of the board of diirectors of the as- 
sociation held late on Wednesday, John H. Brine, 
president of the Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, 
Iowa, was presented with a silver plate in apprecia- 
tion of his services to the industry as president of 
the association for the past year. 

On Thursday, April 23, the annual convention of 
the Underwear Institute was held, and the reports 
rendered revealed a year of productive activity on 
the part of this organization, as had been true also 
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A view of a section of the 1936 Knitting Arts 
Exhibition in Philadelphia, April 20 to 25 
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with its companion organization among the 
hosiery men. Ralph M. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent of the Utica (N. Y.) Knitting Com- 
pany, was re-elected president of the Insti- 
tute, as was Benj. C. Russell, president of 
Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander City, Ala., as 
vice-president. Oscar W. Gridley, president 
of Utica Knitting Company, was re-elected 
treasurer, and Walter W. Moyer, of the Moyer Under- 
wear Mill, Ephrata, Pa., was named to a newly-created 
post as vice-president. 

Industry-wide co-operation in a three-point pro- 
gram for the underwear mills was urged by Mr. 
Jones in his address as president. He made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

“1. That our manufacturers endeavor to main- 
tain selling prices which will show them a satisfac- 
tory profit. Volume is important and desirable, but 
when obtained by prices which do not show a rea- 
sonable return, it tends to set up a period of profit- 
less prosperity that leaves the manufacturer in no 
position to meet future depressions or increased tax 
burdens. If one mill has a cost advantage and uses 
it to undersell its competitors, it merely forces these 
competitors to find a way to meet the market ana 
business becomes more cut-throat and less profitable. 
A great many of the unsatisfactory selling prices 
were caused by rumors that some mill was selling 
its product under price and it immediately seemed 
wise and advisable to meet this low figure, rather 
than to lose business. I would urge our member- 
Ship to make greater use of the facilities of the In- 
stitute to check rumors so as to determine their truth 
or falsity before acting on them. 

“2. That the various groups hold more frequent 
meetings and consider their common problems with 
entire frankness, thus endeavoring to build up in- 
creased confidence among the members of the 
groups. 

“3. That the mills of the industry sign the vol- 
untary code in sufficient numbers to make it effect- 
ive. That we endeavor to sell underwear manufac- 
turers, both members of the Institute and non-mem- 
bers, on the advantage of stabilizing manufacturing 
conditions, so that we know there is no need to cut 
wages or lengthen hours because our competitor is 
on the same basis as ourselves. This not only will 
prevent wide and enforced fluctuations in selling 
prices, but will have the advantages of protecting 
our working people from exploitation in an endeavor 
to meet cut prices in the market. The code as drawn, 
so far as I can see, has no objectionable features for 
the manufacturer, and it will definitely affect the 
downward spiral in selling prices which have provei 
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so disastrous since the depression began.” 

Mr. Jones reviewed the activities of the Institute 
during the past year. He declared that while many 
signatures had been secured to the voluntary code of 
operation, the number was as yet insufficient to make 
it effective. 

Roy A. Cheney, managing director of the Under- 
wear Institute, reported in detail on the work of the 
organization, and presented a record of achievement 
by the Institute on behalf of the industry. He dis- 
cussed the various services of the Institute in the 
form of surveys made of the different groups. Com- 
menting upon exports and imports, he said that un- 
derwear exports, while relatively inconsequential, 
had more than offset imports. As to the revision of 
standard sizes for the industry’s products, Mr. Che- 
ney said that “during the last year the work of re- 
vamping our old standard sizes and measurements 
and the introduction of standard sizes and measure- 
ments for new products has been completed and the 
new issue of the Standard Size Booklet has been 
brought out. The demand for these booklets, from 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retail and chain stores 
and mail order houses, is conclusive proof of the 
value of the information contained in them. This 
bit of work, begun by your Institute in 1923, has paid 
dividends to our industry every year since its in- 
ception.” 

Another feature of the morning session of under- 
wear men was an address by A. R. Kneibler, vice- 
president of Cooper’s, Inc., Kenosha, Wis., on mer- 
chandising problems of mills selling to the retail 
trade. He submitted two questions—‘What are we 
doing to make today’s retailers want our merchan- 
dise?” and “Are these objectionable practices on the 
part of modern retailers significant of the declining 
trend of our business?”’—and discussing them, urged 
a study of the consumer to discover style trends, the 
use of laboratories to interpret them, and an under- 
standing of the problems of the retailer, as well as 
the application of a high standard of customer-ser- 
vice in the manufacturing industry. 

Following a luncheon, at which John Strain, la- 
bor relations counselor, spoke, there was a brief af- 
ternoon session held for informal discussion of in- 
dustry problems. 
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the 32nd Knitting Arts Exhibition, held at Com- 

mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., during the 
week of April 20 to 25 inclusive, as the best ever. 
Larger by far than any of its annual predecessors 
Since the boom days, and exceeding in number of 
exhibits even those of 1928 and 1929, arranged with 
attention given to appearance, convenience and com- 
fort, with perhaps the widest diversity of exhibits 
in its history, and a number of brand-new develop- 
ments, the exposition more than justified participa- 
tion by the exhibitors and attendance by the steady 
flow of interested knitting mill men from all over the 
western hemisphere which contributed to the success 
of the affair. 

As for the past several years, the exhibition was 
operated under the management of Albert C. Rau 
and his competent staff, who, in preparation, ar- 
rangement and management, provided another 
smooth-running, effective show in the series which 
have made the exposition an annual factor in the 
knitting industry. 

To particularize as to the exhibits would be a fu- 
tile effort to cover in limited space a display of 
equipment, supplies, etc., for the entire gamut of the 
processes involved in knit goods manufacture of all 
kinds. Only a general summary can be made. 


| T IS not over-working the superlative to designate 


The Knitting Machines 


First in size and extent were the machinery ex- 
hibits. For the first time in a number of years, there 
was a full-fashioned machine in operation. This was 
a 24-section, 45-gauge machine exhibited by the Tex- 
tile Machine. Works. A 6-section sample 
machine of the “Combi” type was in the 
booth of Robert Reiner, Inc. Circular ma- 
chines, as usual, dominated the show in 
point of diversity and number of exhibits. 
A 25-step Model K spiral gusstoe machine, 
a lite of HH and other half-hose machines, 
knitting the ribbed top and flat stitch leg 
and foot, were included in the Scott & Wil- 
liams exhibit. The latter included for the 
first time an exceptionally coarse gauge 
plain HH with striper for lumbermen’s 
socks. There was also the Model. ES with 
striper and improved color-in-color and col- 
or-beside-color mechanism; the HH-PW 
model, and a B type infants’ machine pro- 
ducing the new crinkled top laid-in rubber 
anklet with strips. This exhibit included 
also underwear machines, which included 


‘the new automatic double butt tuck rib 


machine, producing a great - variety of 

tuck stitch patterns. The Standard line in this ex- 
hibit included the 80-W shog machine with and with- 
out the multiple needle wrap attachment, the Model 
H in 70-gauge, with six-color striper, and, on first 
showing, a Model H striper fitted with the new crin- 
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Some Highlights of the Knitting Show 


kle-type rubber lay-in attachment. 

Wildman Mfg. Company had the interesting sin- 
gle-head full-fashioned unit, which has been pre- 
viously exhibited, operating single-unit, making the 
completed stocking; also circular machines for un- 
derwear, outerwear, girdles and hosiery accessories. 

A complete line of Universal ribbers comprised 
the Fidelity Machine Co. display. The multiple feed 
ribber was operated in conjunction with the elastic 
laying-in attachment making the all-over self-sup- 
porting top for slacks and half-hose; other types 
were operating with two-, three-, four- and five-color 
striping equipment. A unit of the Fidelity-Altemus 
bottle bobbin winder back-winding 3-carrier full- 
fashioned goods was of special interest. A 16-carrier 
braiding machine operated on fish line of standard 
specifications. 

Two new Banner fabric machines, with sinker 
stitch-measuring equipment, electric stop motions 
and the Banner “Fabriscope’’, a high-speed yarn 
measuring device, and the yarn compensator, fea- 
tured the Hemphill Company exhibit. The yarn com- 
pensator, a “magic hand” for feeding rubber which, 
the company points out, actually “feels” variation in 
feeding tensions, was shown on two machines knit- 
ting the new Banner “Resilientop”. The fabric ma- 
chines were on public exhibition for the first time. 
Also in this exhibit were featured wrap stripe ma- 
chines in combination with 12-step reverse plaiting. 
Ribbers and underwear machines predominated in 
the booth of H. Brinton Company, which included a 
314-inch single feed rib machine, 200 needles—with 
stripers to make striped rib tops for children’s hose: 
a 3144-inch T. W. R. machine, Style RL, 220-needle, 





Another view of the knitting show 


for children’s fancy tops with picot edge; a 44-inch 
3-feed T. W. R. 200-needle machine with rubber lay- 
in for fancy tops for children’s hose with Lastex; a 
51-inch 4-feed rib machine with rubber lay-in for 
men’s half-hose tops, featuring laid-in Lastex; an 
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and dress fabrics; 
inch, 16-feed rib machines, Style PR, with pattern 
wheels on all feeds, for outerwear and bathing suits. 

An entirels principle in fabric production 
was displayed for the first time by Lefier Corp., com 
orising an electro-magnetic attachment which auto 
matically produces knitted and woven fabrics by elec- 
tro-magnetic transfer of the pattern, drawn on a cop- 
per sheet, replacing the Jacquard chain and card, 

There were other production machines of stand- 
ard type on display, and all manufacturers of full- 
fashioned equipment, not having machines in opera- 
tion, maintained reception space where their equip- 
ment was described, and most of them made arrange- 
ments for taking interested visitors either to their 
plants or to nearby installations. 


new 


Accessory Machines 


A brand-new accessory machine was a new auto- 
matic transfer machine, shown for the first time bv 
St. Joseph Iron Works. This machine consists of a 
table on which folded stockings are automatically 
stamped with the dry transfer and banded and boxed 
ready for shipment. 

An exhibit of exceptional popular interest was 
that of the Gunze Silk Corp., which included a dem- 
onstration of reeling silk from the cocoon, with native 
Japanese girls in attendance. 

The usual complement of yarn companies, aug- 
mented this year both in number and types of yarn, 
made up an important part of the exposition. These 
exhibitors included manufacturers and processors of 
silk, rayon, woolen and cotton yarns for knitting pur- 
poses, as well as the newer types of mixtures and 
also the elastic types of yarn. The United States 
Testing Company showed for the first time the 
“Evenometer’”, a device employing the photo-electric 
cell for measuring accurately the evenness of silk. 
The raw silk committee of the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers showed a new mechanical 
means of testing cleanness of silk by means of a mul- 
tiple gauge cleanness machine developed in conjunc- 
tion with the Georgetown Silk Works. E. M. Schencke, 
research associate of the association, was on hand to 
explain and describe the research work carried out 
by his department in the organization, with head- 
quarters in the Bureau of Standards at Washington. 

A full line of optical instruments for the textile 
industry, shown by Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, included a textile projector with which fabrics 
may be magnified, and projected or photographed, 
a fiber measuring apparatus, and various types of 
binocular microscopes. 


Winding and Twisting Equipment 


Winding is an important process in knitting, and 
was well represented. The Universal Winding Com- 
pany’s improved “Roto-koner” for winding knitting 
yarns to paper cones, which uses the company’s pat- 
ented rotating traverse roll eliminating all recipro- 
cating parts, and a gang of No. 50 machine spindles 
for winding silk on paper cones, were shown, the lat- 
ter being equipped with a new and special pineapple 
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cone attachment. Foster Machine Company showed 
the No. 75 cone winder winding silk and rayon and 
other synthetic yarns, these machines being equipped 
with conditioning attachments and other improve- 
ments. The Brugger Winding Company showed a 
high-speed spindle-less skein winder with positive, 
self-centering drive, which stops automatically in 
case of a tangle; and a line of swifts, including ex- 
panding rayon and silk swifts, a combination rayon- 
silk-worsted-cotton swift, a special heavy swift fon 
large cotton and wool skeins, and a Lastex swift de- 
signed to prevent the rubber-yarn from over-ten- 
sioning. 

New large package machines, winders and twist- 
ers, were shown by Atwood Machine Company in ad- 
dition to their regular line of silk and rayon throw- 
ing machinery. Fletcher Works showed their new- 
est model “Apex” twister and “Duplex” doubler- 
twister, both equipped with spindles holding a year’s 
supply of oil. Oijil-less and ball-bearing equipped 
winders, doubler twisters, high-speed redraw ma- 
chine, and double deck twister were included in the 
display of the U.S. Textile Machine Company. 


Sewing and Seaming Machines 


Sewing and seaming represent another important 
phase of knitting. The Union Special exhibit includ- 
ed machines for hemming men’s undershirts, attach- 
ing cuffs to union suits, seaming undergarments, 
seaming light-weight knitted fabrics, attaching split 
tube borders to undershirts and rayon garments, at- 
taching button-hole facings to union suits and simi- 
lar garments, attaching elastic to tops of women’s 
knee-length hose, standard hosiery seamers, etc. The 
Willcox & Gibbs operating exhibit featured, in ad- 
dition to the standard line, the “Fastlock” machine 
for attaching elastic to the tops of knee-length ho- 
siery. All machines were in operation on double sec- 
tional and individual power tabling. - The exhibit 
included a number of Metropolitan machines, which 
line was acquired by Willcox & Gibbs since the last 
show. Merrow Machine Company featured recent 
high speed models for overseaming, hemming and 
overedging knitted wear as well as their standard 
range of machines for trimming and overseaming, 
blind stitch hemming, overedging, plain crochet and 
Shell stitch work. The Singerlight fixtures was ap- 
plied on all of the Singer Sewing Machine Co. ex- 
hibits, which featured high speed lock stitch ma- 
chines, feed-off-the-arm automaticallly oiled ma- 
chines, and eyelet machines, button-hole machines, 
overedgers, seamers, etc. 

New equipment shown for the first time also in- 
cluded a machine for applying a Seidenize suede fin- 
ish to fabrics, shown by R. L. Sjostrom & Co.; a new 
hand knotter, with adjustment to govern the length 
of the tails left in the knot being tied, displayed by 
the Abington Textile Machinery Works; a humidify- 
ing system, the Humiduct, with master control, by 
The Bahnson Company; a new Hygrolit machine for 
conditioning yarn on cones to restore natural mois- 
ture content and improve feel and knitting qualities 


(Continued on page 158.) 
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Practical Discussions by Cotton’s 
‘Readers on Various 
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Knitting Subjects 








What Causes Zinc Soap Spots? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In stripping full-fashioned hosiery with one of the 
sulphoxalate stripping agents and washing out with 
soap, zinc soap spots were formed all over the surface 
of the stocking. 

What is the cause of these spots and what is the 
proper method of removing them? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6499 
a 


Points on the Operation of the Gray 
Inspection Department of a Seamless Mill 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to give you in this letter some com- 
ments on the gray inspection department in a seam- 
less mill. The type of goods being manufactured, the 
volume of goods coming through, the location of the 
cepartment, its lay-out and equipment, all will of 
course have a direct bearing on the ultimate results 
which can be secured. Let us assume that the loca- 
tion and layout are up to par; our next consideration 
should be equipment. We need suitable work tables 
and bins to place goods in, inspection boards made 
for the particular type of goods being produced, 
comfortable chairs for inspectors and menders and 
ample space to efficiently handle the flow of goods 
coming into the department. 

Finding imperfects in goods is not an extremely 
difficult task; the one thing needed is of course light 
and plenty of it. Daylight is cheap but in many in- 
stances ways and means of letting it come into the 
department in the best way are often overlooked 
and the result is bad work going on to the finishing’ 
department which means increased costs, any way 
you look at it. Artificial lighting is also an impor- 
tant item and it is equally necessary to select the 
right kind of light, one that will enable the inspec- 
tor to readily detect imperfections without straining 
her eyes. 

Today’s manufacturers of lighting equipment can 
supply exactly the right type of light; they make it 
their business to know. 


The Personnel of the Department 


In building up the personnel of the department, 
we must proceed with caution for there is much at 
stake. First of all, we must have someone in charge 
of the department who is efficient, honest, loyal, tact- 
ful, impartial: a person who can win and hold the 


E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. Questions, answers or letters need not con- 
form to any particular style and will be properly 
edited before publishing. All questions will be an- 
swered as promptly as possible. The names and 
addresses of the contributors must be given, but will 
be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All acceptable contributions other 
than questions will be paid for after publication. 
The editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any statement of opinion or fact which may appear 


in this department unless so endorsed. This de- 
partment is open to all. 
« ¢ 
respect and confidence of the employees. The head 


of the department must know hosiery and have the 
ability to teach the inspectors how to do their work 
quickly and accurately yet thoroughly. Teaching 
the inspector correct motion in handling goods is 
very important; she must make every move count to 
enable her to turn out maximum production. Many 
inspectors develop a lot of unnecessary body motions 
which simply tire them and thus reduce their pro- 
duction. 

Good vision is one thing every inspector must 
possess. The department head should make it a 
point to encourage every operator to have her vision 
tested by a reliable optician at regular intervals. A 
pair of glasses correctly fitted, if an operator’s vision 
is not up to par, will not only help her do more and 
better work, but will prolong good vision and in many 
cases prevent nervousness and other ailments known 
to be caused directly or indirectly by eye strain. 
Strange but true, the average inspector will do noth- 
ing about her eyesight until it actually gets to a 
point where she cannot produce which is usually too 
late for her own good. The department head can 
render a real service to the individual by taking a 
friendly interest and encouraging her to take imme- 
diate action when eye strain develops. A force of in- 
spectors who have good vision and are well trained 
will prove an asset to any mill since finding imper- 
fects is a vitally important factor in helping to de- 
termine which steps to take in the knitting depart- 
ments toward reducing the number of imperfects 
being made. 
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In order to get a clear picture of the cause of im- 
perfects it is best to divide them roughly into three 
classes: 


Classification of Imperfects 


First, knitter imperfects. This should include all 
imperfects made by the knitter through carelessness 
such as bad topping, bad transferring, poor kick-ups, 
etc. The second class should include machine trou- 
ble such as bad needles, holes of various kinds, bad 
yarn changes, mis-plaiting, variation in lengths or 
any other trouble which can be laid to faulty ma- 
chine action. The third class should include all im- 
perfections caused by yarns, such as holes made by 
slubs or knots, heavy or light places, streaks caused 
by uneven dyeing in ingrain numbers and other trou- 
bles which are caused by defective yarns. 

The foregoing will cover all imperfections from 
the knitting department and to these we must add 
looping imperfections. As far as the inspector is 
concerned, looping imperfections can be divided into 
two classes: holes of various kinds, some of which 
may be caused by carelessness on the part of the 
operator, and machine trouble or what is generally 
termed long and uneven corners. Long corners come 
only from two causes, either the knitting machine is 
at fault or the looper fails to put the work on her 
machine correctly. The inspector should be taught 
to know the difference between the two types of long 
corners. If goods are knit right and the looper puts 
them on wrong, both corners will come out uneven. 
If, on the other hand, the knitting machine is at 
fault, the looper can do nothing but start one cor- 
ner right and let the long corner come out when she 
finishes. In short, if both corners are long, the 
looper (operator) is at fault; if one corner is long, 
the knitting machine is at fault. 


Keeping Records 


All mills of course use work tickets in some form 
or other which stay with each bundle of work going 
through. Space is usually provided on the tickets 
for recording operator numbers, amounts of imper- 
fects and other necessary information. Many of these 
work tickets do not have the necessary space so the 
inspector can readily record and classify the im- 
perfects she finds; ample space should be provided 
for this purpose. A daily record of all goods inspect- 
ed should be secured from the inspection depart- 
ment showing the number of imperfects found in 
each bundle of work. This record should also show 
the individual number of imperfects in Class 1, 2, 
and 3, and looper imperfects. Many mills make up 
a report showing the number of dozens inspected and 
the total number of imperfects found in the respec- 
tive bundles. This leaves the knitter entirely in the 
dark as to the cause of imperfects; they should be 
classified. Some mills send all imperfects back to 
the knitters so they may see just what is wrong. This 
plan also works out well, but it does add a consider- 
able amount of back-tracking and handling of goods. 
Once the knitter knows that each type of imperfect 
goes into a certain class representing a particular 
kind of trouble, the problem of knowing what kind 
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of defects to watch for will be greatly simplified. 
The one important thing in connection with the 
handling of imperfects is that the records be given 
to the knitting departments daily; the older the rec- 
ord, the less valuable it will be. This means that 
the inspection force must be large enough to take 
care of the production as fast as it comes through. 
Every precaution should be taken to prevent goods 
from piling up waiting for inspection, as such a con- 
dition delays records, increases the possibility of 
making more imperfects in addition to causing delay 
in getting goods through. 


Re-Inspection 


Re-inspection is the one means of keeping the de- 
partment on its toes; there is no substitute for it. 
Some inspectors will of course let bad work slip 
through intentionally; there are numerous reasons 
for such unfair practice. Others fail to do a thor- 
ough job because they are more interested in how 
many dozen they can inspect rather than how thor- 
oughly they do their work. Much will depend on how 
thoroughly the operator is instructed as to what may 
pass and what may not pass. In small mills the de- 
partment head can as a rule re-inspect part of the 
work of a sufficient number of operators each day to 
get a fairly good check on what is being done. A 
heavy production would of course make it necessary 
to engage re-inspectors who would give their entire 
time to this work. 

How many dozen to re-inspect from each opera- 
tor and how often it is to be done is entirely up to 
the department head. Much will depend on the rep- 
utation of individual operators and a thorough 
knowledge of their respective shortcomings by the 
person in charge. One thing is certain: if the in- 
spectors know that some part of their work will be 
re-inspected but do not know how much, how often 
or when, they will more than likely do their very 
best on all their work and play safe. 


Handling Excessive Imperfects 


Very often for some unknown reason the per- 
centage of imperfects found in certain knitters’ 
work will go up suddenly far above the normal aver- 
age. Something must be done quickly to bring it 
down. Waiting for the regular reports to go through 
proves costly. Such conditions occur frequently, and 
they can be handled in several different ways. Each 
inspector should be instructed as to what constitutes 
a normal percentage of imperfects and also to im- 
mediately call attention to abnormal cases. One 
way of handling abnormal cases is to return all im- 
perfects out of a bad bundle to the knitting room im- 
mediately, thus giving the foreman and knitter first 
hand information and an opportunity to make cor- 
rections. This procedure has a two-fold effect, for 
other knitters will take notice and be on their guard 
to prevent similar occurrences on their jobs. Loop- 
er imperfects can be handled in the same manner. 

Should it be the mill’s policy not to return im- 
perfects to the knitting departments but to depend 
entirely on reports, the’ following method will be 
found useful: The inspection department is sup- 
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plied with printed cards or sheets in block form 
bearing a heading Abnormal Imperfects Report. 
These forms should show the knitter number, style, 
size, etc., and have suitable space for the inspector 
to record the number of imperfects in Class 1, 2, and 
3 as previously described. The report is turned over 
to the knitting room as soon as the inspection is com- 
pleted. A report of this kind does away with hand- 
ling imperfects and prevents bundles from being tied 
up waiting for imperfects to be returned from the 
knitting department so they can be mended and go 
through with the regular work, which is the usual 
procedure. 

Using an Abnormal Imperfect Report form has 
one additional advantage. It supplies a written rec- 
ord of individual cases which can be filed after cor- 
rective steps have been taken, thus making it pos- 
sible to check up on re-occurrences. 

By following out a plan as outlined the best ad- 
vantage can be taken from inspection records, close 
contact maintained between inspection and knitting 
departments and habitual cases of poor work greatly 
reduced. 


Mending 


Much progress has been made in the art of mend- 
ing hosiery during the past few years. There was 
a time when mending consisted simply of sewing up 
holes by hand or by machine. Little thought was 
given toward reclaiming imperfects. Hand mending 
still ranks first, but instead of sewing up holes, the 
fabric is built up. Many dozens with small mends 
expertly made can be passed for good work. Others 
which under the old system would go into seconds 
or thirds can often be placed in sub-standard or ir- 
regulars. The amount of goods which can be re- 
claimed by mending will naturally depend on how 
well the mends are made, the type of goods, the kind 
of yarns they are made of and the price bracket they 
are sold in. Mending ladies’ silk hose, mercerized 
ingrain half-hose or children’s rayon plaited hose all 
have their particular problems, and much will de- 
pend on just where the mends are to be made. The 
location, type and size of mend will determine large- 
ly the ultimate classification of the mended goods. 

Latching up runs has also contributed a good 
share toward reclaiming goods due to improved 
methods. Latching is of course not new. It has 
been practiced for years with latch needles of vari- 
ous kinds and ball point mending hooks. Latching 
long runs was not practiced to a great extent with 
this equipment due to the fact that the time required 
made the cost prohibitive. 

New type latching needles have been perfected 
and placed on the market which make it possible to 
latch up long runs at a nominal cost. These needles 
can be operated very rapidly and are practically fool- 
proof insofar as their use by the operator is con- 
cerned. With a little practice the average person 
can latch up long runs in much less time than it 
would require to latch a short run with the old style 
latching needle or hook. The new type latching 
needle is especially useful on all types of silk goods, 
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especially ladies’ hose. Straight mercerized, rayon 
and other types of goods can also be latched in both 
the leg or ribbed tops. 


Conclusion 


Each department must of course do its share to- 
ward making merchandise of good quality. Once 
the goods arrive in the inspection department noth- 
ing more can be done to improve them insofar as 
manufacturing operations are concerned. Inspec- 
tion and mending are the beginning of finishing op- 
erations and much depends on how thoroughly this 
work is done. The greater the number of perfect 
dozens delivered to the gray stock department, the 
easier and less costly it will be to serve the customer 
with the kind of merchandise he expects. Everyone 
in the inspection department must look upon his 
work as a service to the customer rather than find- 
ing fault with the work of the manufacturing depart- 
ments. So it is up to the gray inspection department 
to do a real job in finding imperfects so reports can 
be given to the manufacturing departments quickly 
and accurately which will enable them to prevent 
the production of avoidable imperfects wherever 
they may be made. Every dozen of imperfects pro- 
duced represents a direct loss to the mill, so the 
fight against their production must go on every day. 
The gray inspection department is by no means the 
most important department in the mill, however, 
manufacturing costs can be reduced by close co-op- 
eration between inspection and manufacturing de- 
partments. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6485 


——_——_-$@q-—- —- 
Preventing Dry Insteps on Footer on 


3-Carrier Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We notice on page 103 of the December issue of 
COTTON the problem brought up by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6428” as to overcoming the dry courses in the instep 
on 3-carrier work when starting new sets on a foot- 
ing machine. This man told what he had tried to 
do to eliminate this condition. First, he said he had 
the footers wet the needles with a brush before start- 
ing each set, but that they soon encountered rust; 
later they tried softening the water, and also tried 
running 3-carrier all through the toe in conjunction 
with the re-inforced yarn, thus cutting down the idle 
time of the yarn which meant that the ends would 
only have a chance to dry out while a set was being 
taken off and a new one put on. This of course, he 
pointed out, meant that he could not make as heavy 
a toe as he desired. 

All of us in the full-fashioned hosiery business 
realize that this is a problem and there appears to 
be no way or method that can be used to wet the 
thread before starting a new set on the footing ma- 
chines. 

We likewise tried the wetting of needles and as 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6428” says, found out that while 
the dry lines were eliminated to a great extent the 
problem of rust caused us to stop this method. After 
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trying out several methods for. wetting the thread 
without success, we finally adopted the following 
procedure which has prevented seconds and prac- 
tically eliminates the trouble. 

Our toppers help to bar on sets and we have 
taught the footer and toppers to pull through the 
ends after the transfer bars are put into the trans- 
fer brackets just before turning the machines so 
that the needles are in an upright position. This 
means that the silk entering into the first courses is 
moistened somewhat. While this makes a little more 
waste than is ordinarily necessary, we find that it 
pays us back in the reduction of seconds. However, 
there is a slight dry line even with the pulling of 
ends. We found, however, that if we had the footer 
wet the instep after the gusset narrowing, the dry 
lines disappeared entirely and no line or mark shows 
after the stocking has been dyed. 

Since using this method for the purpose of elim- 
inating dry lines in the instep our problem seems to 
be solved and we find very few stockings in our 
dyed hosiery that must be classified as seconds be- 
cause of a dry line across the instep. 

I feel sure that if the contributor will try this 
method he will find that it will help him. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6491 
—--— —_- &@-—_—___-— 


How Do You Time Dyebaths? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We would like to know the best method to time our 
runs in the hosiery dye-house. At the present we have 
a big clock on the wall, which the dyer looks at when 
beginning the operation, but often he forgets what 
time he started and the runs are either too short or 
too long. 

What do other dyers do to solve this problem? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6494 
—_——ooq___—_—_ 


How Can We Reduce ‘Spoiled’’ Legs on 


3-Carrier Work 
EDITOR COTTON: 


Could you secure for us through your Knitting De- 
partment from other full-fashioned manufacturers in- 
formation in regard to the percentage of “spoiled” legs 
from footing machines and the methods used to re- 
duce this item? 

Our spoiled legs from toppers and footers are en- 
tirely too high and this has increased since we installed 
alternating 3-carrier attachments. Many of our legs 
are spoiled at the topping point in the high splicing 
at the heel by breaking out on the first course after 
the hosiery has been transferred onto the footing ma- 
chine. We also spoil many legs because of the ends 
breaking on the first course in footing, resulting in our 
not being able to re-top this stocking so that a foot can 
be knitted onto the leg. 

I might say that we make a 4-needle block at the 
topping corner and we are wondering if this is the 
reason why we have so many legs spoiled through 
breaking out in the corners. 

Any information any of your readers may furnish 
on this subject will be appreciated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6493 
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Another Mildew Problem 


EDITOR COTTON: 
When full-fashioned stockings become mildewed in 
the gray state, is there any way to remove the mil- 
dew so that the stockings may be dyed a light shade 
without leaving a spot? 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6498 
——-—-@ 


High-Pressure Lubrication on 
Full-Fashioned Machines 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We would like to see some discussion in COTTON 
on the reduction of power costs by using the high- 
pressure lubrication system on full-fashioned ma- 
chines. Also, we would like to know how the parts of 
the machine stand up under this type of lubrication. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6496 








Remedies for Breaking Out at Transfer 
on Full-Fashioned Work 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6399” for a remedy for the stocking breaking out dur- 
ing the transferring of the leg to the footer*, I have 
one suggestion to offer, in addition to those he has 
already tried. 

I would work on the transfer bar lifting motion. 
First, the brackets should be adjusted to hold the 
transfer bar in perfect position without any strain or 
pressure on the transfer bar; then, equip the needle 
bars with lifting pins to lift the bracket assembly so 
as to take all pressure off the needles in lifting the 
transfer bars. The way to install this attachment is 
by drilling about a quarter-inch hole in the needle bar 
and tapping it to take a threaded pin about 3% inches 
long, with a jam nut for adjusting. Put these pins in 
every second needle bar in such a position that when 
the needle bar starts to rise, when the assembly rack 
is in position for transferring, that the top end of the 
pin will strike the bottom of the bracket and start the 
transfer bar to lifting just as the machine begins to 
move to make the transfer. 

The heads of the needles never reach the metal bar 
to lift it from the needles and the transfer is made 
with the transfer bar in motion and all needle and 
point contacts working free. 

I believe this change in the method of transferring 
will solve the problem mentioned. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6402 


— 


EDITOR COTTON: 
Replying to the question submitted by “‘CONTRIBU- 


*The inquiry from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6399"" appeared on page 
141 of the October, 1935, issue of CoTTOoN. He pointed out that 
“we seem to have an unusual amount of trouble with stockings 
breaking out during the transferring of legs on the footer, on full- 
fashioned stockings. * * * We are knitting a 42-gauge stocking, 
4-thread, 13-turn silk, 46 courses to the inch. We have re-pointed 
the footing bars and topping stands: we have tried using special 
oil to make the fabric slip more easily off of the points onto the 
needles in the machine; we have tried using an emulsion on the 
stockings after they are topped on to soften the silk—and we 
still get the breaking out.’’ The above answers were prepared to 
give further suggestions. 
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ToR No. 6399” with regard to his trouble with broken 
stitches at the transfer line, would say that he has un- 
doubtedly been moving in the right direction toward 
solving his problem by re-pointing transfer bars and 
topping stand bars. The only suggestion we could 
make in this respect is the possibility that he did not 
select points best suited for the purpose of correcting 
his trouble in re-pointing his bars. There is always 
some possibility of having these points made with a 
little less groove or curve or width and still having 
them perform satisfactorily and at the same time place 
less strain and stretch on the loops in the transfer 
line during the operation of transfers from the top- 
ping bar to the transfer bar and from the transfer 
bar to the needles. We would suggest that a thorough 
examination of the points now employed be made with 
a view of re-styling them if any room is found in that 
direction. 

fhe inquirer undoubtedly knows the importance 
end value of having his transfer bar, guide racks or 
brackets in perfect alignment and uniformly level. 
Any tendency toward part of the bars getting ahead 
of another part in the transferring operation will 
throw undue strain on that group of bars or stitches 
that are retarded in the transfer operation and will 
certainly have a tendency to break out such stitches. 

As an aid in overcoming the trouble, which the in- 
quirer may not have tried, we suggest that the bear- 
ing ends of the transfer bar be slightly rounded on the 
front, bottom edge. This will give something of an 
easy rolling movement in the guide fork or bracket 
bearing and will have a tendency to make a little easi- 
er sliding off of the loops in the transfer operation. 

We also suggest that a series of elevating screws 
be installed on the needle bars immediately under the 
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Showing the rounded edge of the cei 
point on a transfer bar os 


zuide bar bracket arms and that they be so timed as 
to start lifting the transfer bar immediately after the 
needle has been far enough advanced to engage the 
stitch below the beard, and in this way lift the trans- 
fer bars out of action by the guide brackets rather 
than by the upward movement of needles, which is 
the usual practice. 

See the sectional sketch herewith of a transfer bar 
illustrating how the bottom edge of the bearing point 
is to be rounded; also sketch showing how the lifting 
screws are to be attached to the needle bar. These 
screws should be attached to about every fourth head; 
should have fine threads for making close adjustment 
and lock nut for maintaining permanent adjustment 
after it is once made. Then it will be necessary to 
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see that all guide brackets are in perfect alignment so 
that when the lifting operation starts the entire sys- 
tem of guide brackets will be actuated uniformly by 
the lifting operation. 

These lifting screws should reach a point about 
1/16-inch to 3/32-inch higher than the top of the nee- 
dies on the needle bar. In so doing, the screws keep 
the lower brass edge of the transfer bar from resting 





























Illustrating the lifting screws for the needle bars... 


on the ends of the full-fashioned needles while making 
the transfer. The screws should have enough threads 
at the end going into the needle bar plate so as to 
make the screws adjustable in order to take care of 
short or long type needles, whichever may be in the 
needle bar; the nut at the base of the screw, of course, 
locks the setting. 

If these suggestions have not already been tried 
we are of the opinion that their adoption will correct 
the trouble. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6400 





Overcoming the Problem of 3-Carrier 
Silk Drying Out on Footer 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6428” brings up in “KNITTING 
KINKS”, page 103, December issue, the trouble he ts 
having with mis-matching at the instep on 3-carrier 
stocking. He further states that this mis-matching is 
due to the drying out of the silk ends, the drying out 
occurring when the footing machine stands idle while 


transferring new sets. 


I have investigated this matter in two of the most 
efficient mills of this district—one of them being the 
foremost hosiery stylist in the country today. My 
findings are as follows: 

Mill No. 1 (a producer of branded hosiery )—The 
silk as used in this mill for the single-carrier method 
of knitting was found to be a trifle harsh when they 
switched to 3-carrier knitting. It was found that when 
this harsh silk was exposed to the air for any length 
of time, it dried out and became still harsher. A few 
tight courses at the instep resulted when sets were 
transferred on the footing machine. 

Investigation showed that the trouble was with the 
silk-soaking and when this was changed to meet the 
new condition, all traces of mis-matching at the in- 
step disappeared. In this mill they do not have to wet 
the needles with solution, neither do they wet the 
stockings on the footing bars. There was quite natur- 
ally a little experimenting to be done with various silk 
soakings until the proper formula was found, but when 
it was secured, their troubles were over. In this mill, 
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they run all silk “direct” from the cone. They also 
run the three carriers in the toe of the stocking and 
find that this works out satisfactorily for them. 

The standard of quality in this mill is a little above 
the average and they are showing a very good per- 
centage of “firsts” in their pairing department. 

Mill No. 2. (This mill stands in a class by itseif 
from the standpoint of quality besides being the fore- 
most stylists in the trade)—Here too, they encoun- 
tered some trouble at the instep when they switched 
from single-carrier to three-carrier. Upon investiga- 
tion, it was found to lie in the silk soaking. When the 
silk was finally softened to the right degree, the mis- 
matching at the instep disappeared. They have their 
toppers wet the stockings on the bars at the footing 
operation in this mill. 

In this mill they also had trouble in making the toe 
as heavy as desired and they resorted to the following 
method: Most styles of stockings carry a toe-blocx 
yarn which runs up through the center of the toe and 
acts as a toe guard when the stocking is worn. This 
toe guard thread can be as heavy as desired. What 
they do in this mill is this—they run the toe guard 
only half way up the toe, then stop the footing ma- 
chine and make the necessary changes to allow the toe 
guard thread to run the full width of the toe. 

In so doing, the toe of the stocking is considerably 
strengthened and can be made as heavy as desired to 
meet the mill’s requirements. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6431 
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A Kink on Old-Style Banners 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have in mind something that I think will be of 
interest to those among your readers who are con- 
cerned with fixing on the older Banner knitting ma- 
chines. It is a looper course attachment. 

I have never seen a fixer who could hold a loop- 
er course the same (on old style Banners) and of 
course a variation will cause low production and 
menders in looping. I have found that the idea in 
question is very satisfactory to the looping depart- 
ment and also it cuts down menders on the knitting 
machines. 

In dropping the cam block enough to get a good 
looper course, it causes drop stitches, and it is al- 
most impossible to get a loose course all of the way 
around. This causes the looper knives to cut, for 
if the knife is set for the loose part it will cut in the 
tight place. The idea I have in mind is to move the 
sinker cap and drop the block a little, this gives also 
a clear course both on the sinkers and the needles 
the same. Take a piece of cold rolled steel about 4- 
inch wide and bend about 1l-inch from the end, with 
the top curved to fit.the sinker cap. Fasten it to 
the sinker cap with two small screws, then use a 
regular slackening device cam bracket No. 428 to- 
gether with a slackening cam lever No. 357, and con- 
nect to this a drop stitch attachment disc cam lever 
connection No. 6211 and run to the disc cam lever 
No. 6212 and work from the cam disc No. 6215. Con- 
nect these up and set the machine to a position where 
it is ready to make a looper course. Cut a drum cam 
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slanted on one end and put on the disc with the 
slanted end against the disc cam lever and turn the 
machine out of the toe by hand so as to adjust every- 
thing to the desired stitch. This may cause the cap 
to jerk too hard or too far, causing the sinkers to run 
under the stitch: if it does, then take a piece of cold 
rolled steel bent sort of in the shape of a Z and 
fasten to the widening pick stand. Make it just high 
enough to come to the top of the sinker cap and fas- 
ten a yarn tension lever spring on top of this and 
let one end of the spring rest on the sinker cap, caus- 
ing a brake to hold the cap. Then to prevent part 
of the looper course from dropping, take the regu- 
lar loose course cam off of the fashion wheel and 
put a 10 x 32 screw in the cam plate No. 55. Also 
this screw can be adjusted as desired, but to avoid 
the screw cutting the bed plate, fasten a thin piece 
of metal to the frame of the machine and adjust 
it so the screw will drop on it instead of the bed 
plate. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6470 
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How Can We Transfer Tops on “’K’’? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are making anklets with the Lastex rubber HHI 
on the Model “K” machine, laying in the rubber on 
every fourth course and every fourth needle. We take 
the anklet from this machine and hem it on a sewing 
machine. This is costing us money and time. 

We would like to know how to make the machine 
transfer the tops without having to use the sewing 
machine. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6495 
ae 


How Can We Improve the Selvage? 


This man changed from chiffon to service weight 
full-fashioned, and got a poor selvage. What can 
he do? ; #4 , 


IXDITOR COTTON: 

We recently changed our 42-gauge full-fashioned 
machines from a chiffon style to a 7-thread service 
weight style with a cotton heel, sole and toe. 

In our footing operation on this style we are get- 
ting a very poor selvage on the inside of the sole 
where the silk and cotton knit together. At this point 
the cotton throws a loop into the silk, causing the 
stocking to look unsightly. This loop is especially bad 
when the gusset narrowings are made. 

For the sole of the foot we use a 50s/2 varn and 
the stocking is made 46 courses per inch. Our ma- 
chines are of the long needle type and the footers run 
50 courses per minute. 

We have tried making adjustments to our snap- 
pers, and also cam adjustments, but so far have not 
been able to overcome this trouble. Any information 
you may secure for us through “KNITTING KINKS” re- 
garding what we may do to overcome this trouble will 
be greatly appreciated. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6492 





The textile mills lead all industries in number of 
wage earners employed. | 
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NIVERSALLY recognized for years as standard 
equipment in the knit goods field, Class 5100 
and Class 13100 now make way for a newer... faster 


... better Union Special—CLASS 52800! 


Already thoroughly tested in actual service, Fifty- 
Two-Eight has conclusively demonstrated its ability 
to increase production 35% over Class 5100 and 
18% over Class 13100 on such operations as seam- 
ing, attaching cuffs and split-tube borders to under- 
garments with the dependable Union Special 
Interlock Stitch. 

This is big news for knit goods manufacturers. You 
will be pleased with the many refinements and 
improvements incorporated in Class 52800. Write 
for details, or get in touch with your nearest Union 
Special representative. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 





Philadelphia, Pa., April 16, 1936. 

LTHOUGH activity in most knit goods lines has expand- 
A ed seasonally during the last month, with many trades 

stepping up production to take care of the Easter 
business, most manufacturers say that the upturn did not 
come up to their expectations. Exceptions to this were 
to be found in children’s and infants’ hose and anklets, 
which have been experiencing a boom, with many manufac- 
turers reporting that they have about all the business that 
they can handle. 

While a number of manufacturers, particularly those sell- 
ing to the chains, report booking fall business, the majority 
have been working on spring and summer lines, filling or- 
ders that should have been in their hands some weeks back. 
Prices of most knit goods show no important change over 
the last month, though during the last week the largest 
manufacturer of full-fashioned lines is reported to have re- 
duced prices slightly. 

Manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery reached their 
best operating schedule of the year during the last month in 
order to meet the seasonal requirements for their Easter 
business but at present report a falling off in demand with 
this out of the way. One of the largest mills in the full- 
fashioned group, which was operating at only 25 per cent 
early this year, reached 100 per cent production in March 
and at the present is on an 85 per cent basis. Most full- 
fashioned plants in Philadelphia and in Pennsylvania 
reached full-time schedules for their pre-Easter business but 
officials of the two associations in this trade say that the 
seasonal upturn should have been higher in view of the dull- 
ness that they experienced during recent months. 


Volume Good Last of March 


A better volume of business on full-fashioned hosiery 
was felt by branded manufacturers late in March and early 
in April, with retailers’ demands for Easter stock being pri- 
marily accountable for the increased pace. Reports by in- 
dividual branded lines, however, conflict, several stating 
that they believe the first three months of this year will 
compare favorably with the same period a year ago. One 
large house reports that its current volume is far ahead 
of this time a year ago but this is not general. In instances, 
deliveries on low-end goods were delayed the week before 
Easter but not to the extent that demand for branded goods 
could be called a “boom’’. One of the significant features 
of the pre-Easter business was the trading up by many 
buyers who specified better hosiery than at this time a 
year ago, several manufacturers reporting that in their late 
orders hosiery to retail at $1.00 was specified. 

Notwithstanding this trading-up, most manufacturers 
say that the best business was done in lines to retail at less 
than a dollar. Retailers here say that while they are able 
to get slightly higher prices than a couple of months ago 
that there has been very little change in their end over the 
last month, full-fashioned priced at 79 cents and there- 
abouts being the volume number. Constructions such as 
crepes and meshes sold fairly actively during the holiday 
period. one house stating that its volume on meshes was four 
times that of this time last year. 


Colors on Darker Side 


Colors, despite intensive promotion by retailers and man- 
ufacturers for the new and lighter shades, are still a little 
on the darker side, at least as far as volume is concerned 
in the northern parts of the country. The new copper 
shades, while proving an attractive style development, have 
not vet reached the proportions of the darker shades. With 
shorter skirts coming into’ prominence, retailers say that 
more attention is being given by the consumer to hosiery 
than at this time a year ago, and that this is permitting 
them to sell their customers more expensive lines. News- 
paper space has been widely used to stress hosiery at $1.00, 
$1.15. and $1.35 per pair with the motive in mind that the 
consumer, wearing a new suit or coat, will not be averse to 
spending something extra on her stockings. 

Raw silk has been steady over the last month, though 
showing a slightly easier trend within the last week. Ho- 
siery manufacturers that covered a couple of months back 
are showing a more cautious tendency in making new com- 


mitments in the raw material. They do not want to cover 
ahead until they see the market display a stronger tone 
than has been apparent within recent weeks. Knit goods 
manufacturers Say that so far as the uncertainty among 
their customers in regard to processing tax refunds, it is a 
much less important factor than a month ago. Disagree- 
ments between manufacturers, spinners and their customers 
over this are being gradually eliminated. 


Knee-Lengths Sell 


Full-fashioned knee-lengths are selling satisfactorily to 
the Surprise of the skeptics. Manufacturers say that indi- 
cations are that demand for these lines will improve fur- 
ther aS summer approaches. A number of mills are also 
producing these lines in lower priced numbers made from 
rayon, both in seamless and full-fashioned. Sellers of rayon 
yarns say that they can supply a satisfactory yarn for 
knee-lengths, whereas several of them admit that ‘they are 
not yet in a position to do so for full-fashioned hosiery of 
the ordinary type. ; 

Mills working on anklets are making heavy shipments 
with fair to good duplicates being reported and many mills 
in this group are behind in making deliveries. Manufac- 
turers believe that the present season in anklets will be the 
largest that they have experienced. Indications are that 2 
large number of these will be worn in the warm weather 
instead of regular length hosiery, adding impetus to the 
fad that was fairly widespread last year. The situation in 
infants’ and children’s hose continues to be the most satis- 
factory in the entire market from the manufacturers’ stand- 
point. Most of these mills are running to capacity and a 
number of them are late in making deliveries. In several 
instances manufacturers are three weeks late in getting out 
these orders because of the large demand and severa] mill 
men believe that they will be unable to deliver all the goods 
that they have on order before June 15. | 


Seamless Down 


Women’s seamless mills complain bitterly of the unprof- 
itable prices now quoted on these goods. Some of these 
manufacturers have been busy and behind in deliveries with 
this being apparent principally among those producers 
working on knee-length goods. Competition among these 
manufacturers has heen extremely keen this year, finally 
resulting in several of the larger operators breaking away 
from the 40-hour week and going on 50-hour schedules. This 
situation has received the attention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers during the last month 
and an agreement to standardize hours, wages and working 
conditions in women’s seamless hosiery mills is being sub- 
mitted to all manufacturers in this section of the industry. 
The agreement is declared to have excellent prospects of 
receiving the signatures of mills representing 85 per cent of 
the productive capacity, which is necessary to put it in ef- 
fect. Mills that signed the agreement will commit them- 
selves to observe the 40-hour, five-day week for knitting 
departments and to pay the minimum wages provided in the 
former hosiery code according to reports in the market. 
Provision is made for longer than 8-hour-per-day operations 
of finishing departments when necessary but it is planned 
to limit these departments also to a five-day week. 


Action to Stabilize Hours 


The movement to draw up this agreement was started 
soon after certain manufacturers lengthened their hours 
from 40 to 50 per week, reaching a climax shortly after the 
adoption of the 50-hour week by the industry’s largest pro- 
ducer, the Hanes Hosiery Mills Company, Winston-Salem. 
N. C., which announced it was forced to take this action 
because of prior lengthening of hours and wage cuts by 
some of its competitors. Earl Constantine, managing direc- 
tor of the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
disclosed that 68 plants accounted for over 98 per cent of 
all women’s seamless production, while 37 plants of this 
number accounted for S85 per cent of the total production. 
Only 11 of these 68 plants are outside of the south. Pro- 
ductive capacity of the 68 mills is almost three times the 
actual demand for the product, he said. It is probable that 
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The average hosiery customer 
does not possess any technical 
appreciation of the advantages 
of ‘‘Brosco”’ Silk Finishes—but 
she does understand and ap- 
preciate the finer texture, low 
lustre, longer wearing, snag 
resisting and spot proof qual- 
ities they impart to hosiery. 
And, unknowingly, she speci- 
fies ‘“‘Broseo’ Silk Finishes 
when she buys—for ‘“Brosco” 
Finished hosiery satisfies her 
every demand for appearance 
and wear. 





DETEEGTUITETEEEL a 


Write today for details ... 
or have one of our Hosiery 
Experts call. No obligation. 





Mfrs. of TEXTILE SOAPS, SOFTENERS, 
OILS and FINISHE 
Amber and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
and in St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 








| If you need new ribbers | AVOND ALE MILLS ? 


— then be sure to get 


Sycamore, Ala. Sylacauga, Ala. 
Brintons — the latest, 








newest, most improved. 


& 45 | | Your old ribbers may be : OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
— = = LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 
ea thoroughly modernized, : 








Consider these 


important Brinton 
improvements: ©; newest Brinton attach- 





by adding some of the 
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THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
RUBBER LAY-IN 7 CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 

bring full particulars. YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
PICOT EDGE : ° ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
4& 5 COLOR NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. 
YARN CHANGERS [@ 3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
RACA WELE 
New York Office: 
MESH DESIGNS 1270 Broadway 





ments. Your inquiry will 
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SSALEN WATERMAN, CurRIER & Co. 
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this subject will receive attention at the annual convention 
of the association here April 22, and several buyers are 
looking for higher quotations on these lines in the near 
future. 

Heavy replacements of hosiery and underwear are ex- 
pected to materialize in the near future from the districts 
of the country that were affected by the floods. Reports 
from the areas chiefly hit by the overflowing rivers indicate 
that while some of the larger retailers had time to move 
most of their main floor merchandise to higher floors, the 
water seeped in too quickly at others to prevent losses. 
Coupled with these necessary replacements will be the re 
lease of goods held up at the request of retailers in the 
damaged sections. Wholesalers say they are cooperating 
with merchants in the flood areas and extending credits in 
a generous fashion so that manufacturers will be receiving 
replacement orders of this type over the next few weeks. 

Recent sharp contraction of retail sales of fancy half 
hose, particularly low-end merchandise, has led to informal 
consideration of some type of joint curtailment in the large 
production centers. Chain stores which distribute the bulk 
of the production of low-end fancies for men, have experi- 
enced a slow movement of goods over their counters and 
manufacturers consequently have had difficulty in getting 
specifications on chain orders. The latter say there is no 
particular reason they know of why this slump should de- 
velop at this time. It has been their experience that retail 
sales of men’s half-hose fall off sharply with them for a 
month or two at some time each year and that the slump 
has come at this time this year is one of the things that 
cannot be avoided. Manufacturers report that while higher 
priced fancy half-hose are poor to fair, interest in staples is 
very poor. Several report that sales of fancies to retail at 
over 25 cents have held up relatively well. 

Evidence of price stability on fancy half-hose is needed 
to stimulate new buying. Buyers point out the market has 
been dull and depressed for two or three months and that 
many buyers are standing aside waiting for quotations to 
steady before they place new orders. Many feel that a 
strong price front by manufacturers is all that is needed to 
start a buying wave. Statistically this branch of the in- 
dustry is not in bad shape. Stocks, excluding wool goods, 
were 187,200 dozen pairs higher at the end of February than 
at the end of the same month in 1935, but sharp curtailment 
of production in March, which is continuing this month, is 
reported. Shipments of all types of half-hose for the first 
two months of this year were slightly larger than in the 
corresponding period of 1935. However, production for the 
first two months was more than 1,000,000 dozen pairs in 
excess of shipments. This indicates that excess production 
is the main difficulty at present and not a decline in con- 
sumption. 


Higher-Priced Half-Hose 


Indications are that makers of half-hose for the 35 and 
50 cent brackets have done considerably better than the 
manufacturers of cheaper merchandise for the first quarter 
of this year. The present trend, with its adverse effect on 
manufacturers of popular-priced lines is due to the recur- 
rence of cycles in buying habits. Usually these trends are 
well defined in the half-hose field during the first quarter 
of the year. Since 1930 there have been few of such cycles, 
the price and quality trend continuing steadily downward 
for five years. Many stores, however, since early in Febru- 
ary have been pushing better half-hose when it first became 
apparent that the 25-cent goods were not moving as well as 
expected. The chains have also been giving more attention 
to fancies of better quality and have thereby offset to a 
great extent the decline in sales of goods at 15, 20 and 25 
cents. 

Lines of misses’ five-eighths hosiery opening for the next 
fall season are attracting attention, though so far the busi- 
ness placed does not run into great volume. The favorable 
prices for the qualities shown are being commented on by 
different buyers. Some lines include mercerized with 
striped elastic tops as low as $1.00 and $1.15 a dozen. From 
these low figures there are other qualities being offered up 
to $1.55 a dozen for the 25-cent retailer. The rapid develop- 
ment in favor of misses’ five-eighths hosiery is being con- 
tinued and gives signs of expanding further for the coming 
fall season. This business, as has been noted heretofore, 
is displacing much of the old 300 misses’ ribbed stockings, 
which have been affected unfavorably to this extent. 

In the lines recently opened of children’s five-eighths 
hose for next fall, buyers have been impressed by the ex- 
cellent qualities to be had at a price. Quotations are re- 
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ported considerably under those of a year ago on the cot- 
ton numbers. Some of the cheaper of these being shown 
are priced as low as 85 cents a dozen. Better qualities with 
elastic tops to retail at 25 cents a pair are featured by a 
number of manufcturers. Mills that have already shown 
these lines report some business placed for next fall, but 
as a rule jobbers are going slowly in placing these orders 
although several say they are preparing to shop around in 
a short time. Other manufacturers are showing fal] num- 
bers in men’s half hose and several report a fair interest 
in these numbers but volume is not heavy yet. 


Experiments in Rayon 


Considerable development work is being carried on for 
the use of spun rayon in hosiery, particularly in blends of 
the staple with natural fibers. Experimentation work is 
being done with the combination of filament rayon and 
spun yarns in men’s half hose that is also adaptable for 
circular knit fabrics in the men’s underwear trade. Hosiery 
of filament and spun rayon has softness and strength as 
well as comfort. Studying this development, rayon manu- 
facturers are devoting more of their attention to the pro- 
duction of short rayon staple, which can be spun on the 
cotton system, and reports are heard in the market that 
considerable along these lines is to be expected in the near 
future. One of the effects created by using yarn of this 
type is to get away from the smooth effect of filament rayon, 
particularly in underwear and half-hose and towards a 
softer garment. 

While sales of women’s full-fashioned hosiery since the 
first of the year have not been satisfactory from the stand- 
point of many manufacturers, indications point to the be- 
ginning of a movement favoring better quality goods, which 
manufacturers have been advocating, for the last few years. 
Indications are that branded houses, as a whole, have been 
making some slight inroads on the business of their un- 
branded competitors. 

As to colors, coppertones have been accepted in fairly 
satisfactory manner but the so-called high-fushioned colors, 
reds, greens and blues, have not been accepted. It is evi- 
dent that any shift of consumer demand to bright vivid 
stocking colors will be very gradual. The trend in general 
continues toward sheer goods and it is likely that more 
two and three-thread goods will be sold this season than 
ever before. 

Good crepes, while they have been disappointing to some 
manufacturers, have been sold fairly well and indications 
are that they will secure a fair share of this year’s busi- 
ness. Crepes have several obvious advantages which should 
result in a reasonably substantial market. Chief among 
their points of merit are that they look and fit well on the 
leg, they should wear better than the regular tram silk stock- 
ing of the same weight and they look about one thread 
sheerer than they really are. All of these are zood talking 
points and many manufacturers of them believe that it is 
hardly likely they have been fully capitalized as yet by 
the retailers of the country. 

The real crepe yarn is expensive and stockings made 
from it must be comparatively high priced, so that such 
manufacturers do not expect them to become the dominant 
feature of the silk hosiery business. At the same time, 
there is nothing like general agreement in the trade as to 
just what is a crepe yarn and the many attempts to cheap- 
en the construction have been serious handicaps for what 
many thought would be a big crepe season this spring. 


Door-Openers Hurt Prices 


The practice of large shoe store chains in offering full- 
fashioned hosiery as loss-leaders to attract customers into 
their shops so that they can sell them shoes is a factor that 
is receiving attention. It is known that several chains 
offer high-quality hosiery down to 49, 59 or 69 cents when 
a fair retail price should easily be one-third more. On 
hosiery that wholesales at $5.25 to $5.40 a dozen from the 
mill, some of the shoe chains have retailed these stockings 
as low as 49 cents per pair. It is apparent, therefore, they 
are sold at a price of less than 5 cents per pair profit, which 
is not considered enough to cover the cost of handling such 
merchandise. Hosiery manufacturers feel that this prac- 
tice has a bearish effect, causing consumers to receive a 
false impression as to what the retail level of hosiery 
should be. 

Competition on low-end hosiery is attracting attention. 
Children’s hosiery in the popular anklets of this season are 
being shown in some of the chain stores as low as 5 cents 
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For better detergent action, 








New Bedford, Mass. 


SPUN YARNS 
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SINGLE OR PLY-- 


COMBED OR CARDED 


Wool—Rayon and 
Silk Mixtures 


Peelers (any staple) 
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quicker emulsification, superior 
resistance to lime, greater sta= 
bility to acids and alkalies 





We recommend 
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[U. S. Patent Applied for] 
Powders and Gels 


These new condensation products, the result 


of extensive research, offer you a new high 











in processing all fibers—silk, wool, cotton 
and rayon. Write for samples and diree- 


tions for use. 


Laurel Soap Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Wm. H. Bertolet & Sons 
Established 1909 
2600 East Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


W archouses 
Charlotte, N.C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Paterson, N. J. 

















| Imagine 


Wearing a 
Pair of Shoes 


which DO NOT MATCH 


This is an extreme example, but not anymore than many 
instances of unmatched packaging found everywhere! Perhaps 
yours may come in that category whereby your label, seal or 
band, box, counter display, shipping carton, etc., have different 
color combinations and designs without any unity whatever. 
The eye is confused by a conglomeration of colors and patterns 
and doesn’t get a proper lasting impression. To impress 
quality or class, consider our 


Co-ordinated Packaging 


Let us make a study of your product and suggest unified or 
matched packaging so that your name, trade mark, slogan and 
brand will be properly presented and impressed upon the minds 
of prospective purchasers. Good impressions lead to sales!! 
Oddly, our “CO-ORDINATED PACKAGING” frequently makes 
it possible to utilize the same art work and plates, thus effect- 
ing economy in production costs. 

May a representative confer? 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. 
Asheboro, WN. C. Pulaski, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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a pair. They come from Japan, which is the explanation of spring numbers. Duplicate orders have not been evenly dis- 
the price, as no merchandise to retail at such prices could’ tributed among the mills, several being busy on these lines, 
be made in this country. The increase of competition from but others reporting that re-orders on lightweight num- 
Japan in a large number of hosiery items is being noted. bers, both from jobbers and chains, are backward. 
Manufacturers are more concerned than ever about this sit- The indifference over fall buying shown by some buyers 
uation and are reaching the point where they are taking even among several of the chains, is being commented on 
up the matter with their representatives in Washington and in the market. With early deliveries the rule among the 
are also making protests to their various associations. chains, these operators usually plan to place their orders 
Sample cards of different numbers of Japanese hosiery, ahead of many of the jobbers. Most of the chains have 
mainly children’s and men’s, are being shown to the trade been through on fall goods for some time but several are 
on which there are children’s plain anklets quoted at 39 showing indifference. Among the jobbers, while there are 
cents a dozen landed at New York. Another number, a scattered orders still to be placed for fall, a considerable 
mercerized anklet, with fancy top, was being shown at 56 volume of business in men’s goods has been placed. On 
cents a dozen while children’s plain half-socks in mesh knit women’s numbers there still is a large buiness open, so far 


are offered at 42% cents a dozen. as fall numbers are concerned. 
Despite handicaps of freak weather in many localities, 
Japanese Competition reports from large department stores show that they are 


doing a good spring business in different numbers of men’s 
In the men’s lines, Japanese manufacturers have been and women’s underwear. The buyer of one stated that cur- 
steadily developing their range of styles, improving quality rent business in these departments was running consider- 
and extending their production to a longer line. Sample ably above a year ago at this time. According to this buyer. 
cards now being shown offer fine gauged half-hose, such as__ it is evident there is a trading up on the part of a good 
220-needle goods, with transfer tops at 75 cents a dozen, many customers with prices of many numbers below those 
landed at New York. During the winter season a large of a year ago because of the termination of the processing 
business was done by importers of popular men’s random tax. At the same time, many consumers are showing a 
or acetate and cotton socks from Japan. These had been tendency to buy better merchandise. 
developed to a large business by domestic manufacturers Notwithstanding larger competition this year from mills 
in recent years, but through competition had sunk to very that have gone lately into the cotton fleeced underwear. 
low prices. During the past season quantities of Japanese knitters make the merchandise report that they have booked 
goods of this kind were sold here as low as 80 cents a dozen, an encouraging volume of orders for the fall season. Men’s 
a price that included store delivery. Recently it has been and boys’ union suits and men’s shirts and drawers have 
reported that similar merchandise from Japan is being’ also sold well. men’s goods moving better than the hovys’, 
quoted for the fall season as low as 70 cents a dozen. as has been the case for some time. The better qualities 
Recent import figures of the Bureau of Foreign and of heavy men's fleeced union suits were priced at $7.50 for 
Domestic Commerce show a large increase in the imports this fall, a substantial reduction from a year ago. Other 
of hosiery from Japan. February statistics show these im- qualities have been shown at $7.00 with some reported as 
ports total 98,461 dozen against 18,503 dozen for the same _ low as $6.75 per dozen. Despite this competition. the es- 
month a year ago. While there has been a tendency in parts’ tablished mills report that they have booked their usual 
of the trade to belittle these imports by claiming that they business with few exceptions. | 











amount to such a smal! fraction of the total, manufactur- A number of mills making the elastic drop-seat union , 
ers are finding that no matter how small the quantity, the’ suits for children are offering numbers. both for next fall } 





prices being made are establishing a level in the minds of and for the balance of the spring season, at lower prices 
buyers and likewise taking business that would otherwise than for some time. The explanation among some is that 
be placed with domestic manufacturers. the extra part of the price, before added on account of the 

According to the National Association of Hosiery Manu- royalty charge of those licensed under the patent. is being : 
facturers, shipments of all types of hosiery in February rep- waived. | 
resented a two per cent increase over total shipments in | 
January, during which month the industry showed a stable Polo Shirts Strong | 
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tendency in the face of a number of unfavorable market 
factors. Shipments of women’s full-fashioned hosiery in A gain of 45 per cent in the knitting machines engaged 


February were 15 per cent greater than shipments during in the manufacturing of polo shirts during the last year 
the preceding month, and were only four per cent below was shown in a survey conducted by the Underwear Insti- 
shipments of this type of hosiery during the comparatively tute. This indicated that the number of machines on polo 
good month of February, 1935. The association expressed shirts now comprises 16 per cent of the total installed knit- 
the opinion that the showing of the full-fashioned branch ting equipment of the mills reporting against 11 per cent a 
might have been more favorable had not the marked weak- year ago. The survey states that the polo shirt business this 
ness in the price of raw silk. caused by the political crisis year has continued the upward trend of the past two or 
in Japan, made buyers of hosiery somewhat hesitant. Total three years. I 
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shipments of seamless types of hosiery in February were Manufacturers of bathing suits are rushed on their 1936 | 
about two per cent below shipments of such types in the lines and most of them report that they have enough work 
preceding month but were greater than total seamless ship- ahead to keep them busy for about six weeks. These or 
ments in February, 1935. ders were priced low at the beginning of the season and 
Within the seamless branch of the industry. February manufacturers are becoming concerned about duplicates, 
gains in shipments as compared with January were report- wondering whether they will be able to receive mark-ups, 
ed for both men’s and women’s silk and rayon types, but which they will have to secure when their present low- 
as is usual at this time of the year, shipments of hosiery priced yarn contracts are completed. 





containing chiefly cotton and wool showed declines. Ex- Most manufacturers have completed orders on their 
ceptions to this were infants’ socks and misses’ anklets. spring lines of sweaters and are getting ready for the fall 
Stocks of all types of hosiery on hand at the end of Feb- season. Several mills that sell to the chains have booked a 
ruary were 19,749,522 dozen pairs, a gain of 589.646 dozen fair volume of fall business in men’s and boys’ sweaters, 








pairs over stocks on hand at the end of January and an in-- but knitters that sell to the jobbing and to the retail trade 
crease of 721,941 dozen pairs over stocks on hand at the’ report that they have received as yet very little business 
end of February, 1935. The gain in stocks over a year ago for fall. It is expected that mills selling to the retailers 
was due entirely to an increase in full-fashioned hosiery. direct will be the last to receive orders as this trade does 
not cover until late in the season. 
Underwear Brisk Mills report that of the spring business, the best selling 


line of men’s fancy back sweaters was in the range fo re- 

Underwear manufacturers have been doing a brisk busi- tail from $3.95 to $5.00. as contrasted with $2.95 to $3.95 a 
ness on rush lightweight orders which have been received Year ago, and in the men’s bathing suit line, trunks to re 
from retailers that found their supplies diminished by early (tail at $3.95 are attracting a major part of the business, 
warm weather in some sections of the country. While with bathing suits in the $36 per dozen wholesale range, as 
some of these manufacturers report booking a fair volume contrasted with $24 and $30 for the wholesale range a year 


of fall goods orders, several distributors are reluctant to 428°. 





place the bulk of their fall requirements until the limit has ho aaa | 

been realized from the current season. With warm weather . bl ° oh. . 
g, bleaching and finishing plants are shcwt1n 

being delayed in many sections, manufacturers and selling Dyeing . wih A 9?P g : 

agents look for considerably more re-order business on their greatest expansion in the South. 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKET 





Philadelphia, Pa., April 16, 1936. 
Ah HE MARKET has been inactive for new business 


during the last month but specifications on old 

contracts have been exceptionally good. This 
condition has prevailed most of this year so that a 
position has been reached where forward orders on 
spinners’ books have been reduced to a smaller total 
than for a long time. Prices in the meantime have 
trended in an opposite direction to the raw material 
market, so that spinners’ margins are considerably 
smaller than a month ago. This also continues a 
trend that has been apparent since the beginning 
of the year and complaint is general among the pro- 
ducers against current selling prices. 


During the last month spot cotton has advanced 
more than 30 points or approximately one-third of a 
cent while during the same period cotton yarn prices 
have declined approximately one cent, which means 
that figuring on this basis spinners are more than a 
cent a pound worse off than a month ago so far as 
their margins are concerned. Spinners’ position in 
this connection has been growing more unfavorable 
over the last three months, whereas the reverse was 
true prior to that time. 


Although prices have been declining, the point 
has not yet been reached where a large number of 
manufacturers feel it is advisable to cover their re- 
quirements. During the last week an improvement 
in this connection has been apparent but few con- 
tracts to run more than two months ahead have been 
reported, but spinners believe that with prices now 
showing more resistance to the downward pressure 
than at any time this year, more confidence will de- 
velop shortly. The fact that unfilled orders on spin- 
ners’ books have reached a low point is another rea- 
son for their predicting an early resumption of de- 
mand. 


A month ago 10s carded combed were quoted at 
23 to 231% cents; at present the same spinning is 
available at 221% to 23 cents. This is a decline of 
one cent a pound in yarns over a period in which 
spinners’ raw material prices advanced. Carded 
weaving yarn prices declined in proportion with 20s 
two-ply held at 26 to 26% cents a month ago com- 
pared with 25% to 26 cents at present, but with man- 
ufacturers asserting that they can buy this number 
freely at 25 cents; 30s two-ply, which were held at 
31 to 311% cents last month, are quoted at 30 to 31 
cents at present, also a drop of one cent over the 
last four weeks. Combed qualities have declined 
with reductions being one-half cent in coarser num- 
ber and two cents in the finer counts. Spinners 
that quoted 30s single at 35% to 36 cents last month 
are willing to sell at 34% to 35 cents at present. 

According to commission merchants here, the re- 
duction in yarn prices in the face of a stronger raw 
material market has been due mainly to the forcing 
of large supplies of yarns on a market that was such 
that most manufacturers did not care to buy at al- 
most any price. Instances have been recorded where 
large and efficient yarn producers that quoted on in- 
quiries without figuring in any profit or depreciation 
have been underbid by a cent a pound. 

There have been rumors in the selling markets 
that certain spinners had ceased to operate under the 
work-week followed under NRA and that they had 
increased their work-week to 100 hours. Combed 
spinners are unanimous in stating that their section 
of the industry has not changed their operating 
schedules and that the former work-week is being 
adhered to without exception. In the carded sec- 
tion, commission merchants here say this holds true 


with these spinners except for a very few producers 
that have made increases. 


Discussion of new taxation in Congress during re- 
cent weeks has been a factor in causing uncertain- 
ty both for buyer and seller. Spinners are concerned 
in many instances over the possible imposition of a 
windfall tax, covering the return of processing taxes 
collected but not turned over to the government. In 
some cases spinners did not segregate such funds 
and would be unable to make an immediate return 
of these to their customers. Indications are that 
provision would be made to give spinners a reason- 
able period over which to make such payments should 
this tax be imposed. Fear of new taxes has also 
been a deterrent to new business with the manufac- 
turers, who refuse to operate ahead under such con- 
ditions, most confining their operations to fiil-in lots 
for immediate use or not more than two months 
ahead in other cases. 


Although the production of automobiles has been 
large in the last month, manufacturers of linings for 
this trade have been in the market for only small to 
medium size quantities of yarn. They have been 
using stocks of goods and have been taking large 
deliveries on old yarn contracts rather than placing 
new business. It has had the effect of reducing 
operations with several spinners specializing in 
these qualities to a lower basis than for many 
months. These spinners report that unfilled orders 
for plush quality yarns have reached a very low level 
and that manufacturers now must place new orders 
on which to run. 


New business in mercerized yarns has not come 
up to expectations, being about equal to this time a 
year ago, but specifications have been considerably 
better than at that time. As in the gray yarn section, 
manufacturers are calling on their old contracts at 
a lively rate but do no have the confidence to place 
new orders in most instances. One reason for this 
is that prices have been soft over the last month. 
Although processors quote 60s two-ply at 68 cents, 
which is unchanged, manufacturers assert that they 
can buy three to four cents under this and with such 
a condition, it is natural for them to confine their 
commitments to their nearby requirements. One of 
the medium-size mercerizers is offering to sell 60s 
two-ply at 64 cents and several of the larger operat- 
ors admit that they would go to 66 cents for this 
count to book business. Specifications on old con- 
tracts have been particularly good from manufac- 
turers of anklets, infants’ and children’s hose. These 
mills are in the midst of their season and merceriz- 
ers are hopeful that their duplicate orders in goods 
will result in a similar development in yarns. 


Worsted yarn prices, which had been holding 
steady in the face of a buyers’ strike against high 
prices, have become easier. Acting in sympathy with 
the wool top futures market, yarn prices have de- 
clined from 5 to 7% cents compared with a month 
ago and buyers are showing little inclination to op- 
erate as yet, many believing that prices will decline 
further before reaching a stabilizing level. A month 
ago spinners were quoting 2-20s, 50s, at $1.20; at 
present it is possible for knitters to buy this count 
at $1.10 to $1.15; 1-18s, 50s were quoted a month ago 
at $1.35 to $1.371% and can be bought at present 


at $1.27%4. 
— QO —_--—— 
Over 70 per cent of the total textile fibers used by 


the mills in the United States is consumed by South- 
ern mills. 
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Importance of Tests Covered at Raleigh 
by Eastern Carolina Division 


(Continued from page 81.) 


not have to worry about the setting. No mill now 
has the right setting that will work best all of the 
time.” 


Testing Slasher Stretch, Per Cent Size and Moisture 


“Can you determine the amount of stretch in the 
warp at the slasher? How? Can the percentage of 
size applied be measured accurately? Can the mois- 
ture content be measured?” This was the next sub- 
ject discussed. 

W. V. Byers said his method of testing for stretch 
is to use a couple of Veeder-Root counters, one on the 
back measuring the warp as it enters the size box, 
and the other on the front on the drag roll. ““We run 
100 yards through, and see what the instrument reg- 
isters at the front, and the difference is the amount 
of stretch.” Mr. Harden said he gets the percentage 
of size by checking the net weight of the yarn on the 
section beams before sizing and the net weight of 
the yarn after sizing. T. R. Hart, professor of weav- 
ing, N. C. State Textile School, said that a laboratory 
test, bone-drying the sized yarn, is the only method 
of testing for the moisture content. That the dif- 
ference in the weight of the sized yarn and that of 
the bone-dried yarn, when divided by the bone-dry 
weight gives the regain, while the difference in 
weight divided by the weight of the sized yarn gives 
the moisture content. 

“The amount of moisture left in our warps has a 
great bearing on the weaving qualities of the yarn,” 
said Chairman Parks, “and I am afraid that most 
of us are inclined to try to dry it out too much be- 
cause we are afraid of mildewed warps, and thereby 
we sacrifice strength in the weaving. Does anyone 
have a test to determine whether the warps are too 
dry or not—even a rough indication?” 

“T only have a test of one period against another,” 
declared M. R. Harden. “I know that when we were 
drying our warps too much we found we didn’t get 
as good weaving as we did when we got our moisture 
content up.” 

“TI think one method is to look at the cylinder as 
the yarn leaves it,” said Mr. Parks, “and if you do 
not see any vapor arising that would indicate rough- 
ly that you were not drying it to too great an ex- 
tent.” 


J. V. McCombs here declared that accurate con- 
trol instruments on the slasher are an essential in 
getting proper warps. He told of having, in a former 
position, a complete equipment of control instru- 
ments on his size box, slasher cylinders, and cooking 
kettles, “and a Foxboro instrument on the wall that 
showed me whether or not the man was working the 
valves, which he was not supposed to do.” He said 
that where, with 10 slashers, he had previously run 
with 4 to 15 pounds of steam pressure in order to 
get adequate drying without the controls, that with 
the controls working he had seen the steam consump- 
tion reduced so that one of three boilers previously 
used for the slashers was discontinued, the steam 
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pressure cut down to 1% to 2 pounds, and one time 
he said “I got out my watch and saw one cylinder run 
for 35 or 40 seconds without taking any steam at 
all.” He also told of former experiments which dem- 
onstrated to him that about 208 degrees is the prop- 
er temperature for the size box. In his former po- 
sition, he said, they stored their size in a 3,000-gal- 
lon kettle, and that any that was left over on Sat- 
urday would be covered up with a coating of good 
tallow, and that this size would be “sweet” and 
usable on Monday. 


Making End Breakage Tests in Spinning 


Mr. Parks next asked, “When your spinning is 
running badly, how do you determine the factors 
causing the trouble?” Mr. Hughes reported that 
he puts a good man with a spinner and checks the 
work with an end breakage test form, and analyzes 
the causes of the different breaks. 

“We make tests at our mill,” said E. A. Horner 
of Oxford (N. C.) Cotton Mills, “and I happen to be 
the one to make them. The way I make this test is 
to run a test for two hours each on 8 sides a day, and 
I have a long list of the reasons for ends coming 
down, and when one comes down the spinner and I go 
to it and mark it on the creel board with one color 
of chalk, and determine if possible why it came down. 
Our list has 39 different reasons why an end should 
come down. We mark with a different color of chalk 
on each of the 8 days, running four different tests of 
two hours each. If the same end comes down on a 
following day that is revealed by the different colors 
of chalk. At the end of the test I take the total fig- 
ures and put them on a summary sheet, and in that 
way we determine why the ends come down from dif- 
ferent causes—bad rolls, spindles out of plumb, etc., 
and then we get the percentage from each cause. 

“At our last meeting, Mr. Faris brought up the 
question that we needed to have someone making 
these tests who is fair and honest and impartial. I 
would just like to say in answer to Mr. Faris that if 
you are not making your test to determine as near as 
possible just what is causing your end breakage, and 
to get the actual facts, it will be misleading. After 
you make your test you want to come back and ana- 
lyze it as to just why you did make it. Sometimes 
you will find the spinner is getting behind on the 
job. Good spinners, when they find a spindle with 
repeated ends breaking will flag it for the section 
man, but others will just let it run on. I think these 
tests are very important because they tell you just 
where your trouble lies. If an end comes down more 
than once—and I find some spindles with more ends 
down than I thought they should have—you can pick 
out your weak spots, and get in there and plumb the 
spindle or put in a new ring or adjust the guide or 
do whatever is needed. In some cases we have found 
that it is not a mechanical cause, but is due to the 
Spinner laying down on the job.” 

“In other words,’ Mr. Parks commented, “you 
have a combination ends-down and repeat-ends-down 
test.” 


Mr. Horner asked whether, when the ends-down 
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test reveals a spindle out of plumb, etc., it is better 
to fix it immediately or wait until the conclusion of 
the test. “If you are asking me,” replied the chair- 
man, “I would be inclined not to change any of the 
conditions of my test until it was completed.” 


Efficiency of Warpers 


The next question asked for discussion as to 
means of gauging the running qualities of yarn on 
warpers, and of the efficiency of the warpers them- 
selves. J. O. Creech, overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Selma (N. C.) Cotton Mills, reported a 
test made on old-style slow speed warpers, indicating 
that decreasing his speed from 100 yards per min- 
ute to 52 to 60 yards per minute, on 26s yarn, elim- 
inated most of his former stoppage of 20 stops per 
beam, and that the decreased stoppage permitted him 
even to increase the production of his warpers at the 
slower speed. M. R. Harden reported that on warp- 
ers running 400 yards a minute, they had a test which 
showed 11 stops in 21,000 yards, 21%s yarn. 


Loom Stoppage Tests 


The final question asked, “How can you put your 
finger on the causes for loss in production at the 
loom?” W.H. Miley, Jr., replied that “the best wav 
I know of is to make a test, and to put a man on to 
check each stop of the loom, and analyze the cause 
of each stop.” He explained his loom stoppage test 
blank, copies of which were distributed at the meet- 
ing, which provides columns for each loom number 
down the side, and across the top, lists the various 
causes of each stop. He provides a column also for 
unknown causes of stoppages. He stated that he pre- 
fers his test made for a full day, on a full weaver’s 
job; in other words, if a weaver is running 32 looms, 
to have the test cover that many looms. ‘Sometimes 
we run that test for a week, and total up the causes 
of each kind and then try to find some way by which 
We can eliminate the cause.” W. V. Byers added 
that he makes a practice of having the tester bring 
the broken ends to him for analysis also. Mr. Miley 
answered a question by stating that he uses one of 
his best loom fixers to make the loom stoppage tests. 

This virtually concluded the discussion, and the 
meeting was adjourned. Announcement of the date 
and place of the fall meeting will be made by the 
executive committee. 
eS a 


Spinning Room Problems Covered in 


Discussion at Spartanburg 
(Continued from page 86.) 


said that among the common causes are improper 
speed of traverse, incorrect size and circle of traveler, 
improper length of stroke, slick bobbins, etc. He told 
of an experience at a former connection where he was 
making 40s filling for broadcloth with a twist multi- 
ple of 2.92, reverse twist; and that to eliminate slough- 
ing he cut a slot in the cam so that with the ring rail 
at the top and the cam at its lowest point, there would 
be a tendency to jump and lock the filling at the top. 

A member suggested the use of a double worm gear 
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to anyone who has difficulty in speeding up the lay 
gear on certain frames. 

A. F. Garrison, superintendent, Hartwell Mi£ill, 
Toccoa, Ga., was called upon, and said that a long ta- 
per, conditioning filling, and letting the bobbins run 
down to three or four in the batteries over the week- 
end, with the battery hands coming in early on Mon- 
day morning to fill them, had been of help in elimi- 
nating Monday morning sloughing-off at his plant. 


Causes of Sloughed-off Filling 


R. C. Ligon said that on his fine filling—75s to 
110s—he could not use the long stroke, but that he had 
changed to a variable stroke cam and speeded up the 
traverse, using a 1%-inch stroke with just as heavy 
a traveler as he could run, and that these things had 
cut out most of his sloughing-off, but had not entirely 
eliminated it. W. E. Morton added that of course 
slack bands will produce soft bobbins that will slough 
off. 

“I think the best thing the spinner can do is not 
to lay the yarn too close together on the quill,” said 
John 8S. Lockman. “I think you must speed up the 
traverse and run it up slow, and use a good quill with 
the proper taper, and have good cams.” Even so, he 
said, all of the good work of a spinner along this line 
is sometimes offset by the filling drying out in the 
weave room, or by the looms being a little too “stout’’. 
At this point Mr. Ligon brought out that their entire 
mill is kept humidified over the week-end, and that 
having the weave room so conditioned aids in pre- 
venting drying out and consequent sloughing-off of 
the filling. 


Do You Still Use Too Much Taper? 


“Ts it necessary to have as much taper on a filling 
quill as most mills use?” was the next question. “Most 
of us have gotten away from so much taper where the 
feeler works, but is it necessary to have as much as 
we do have?” the chairman added. 

“T do not think you ought to have any more than 
the Draper standard,” replied John S. Lockman, “and 
sometimes I think seriously that maybe we should 
have less.” 

“We use a straight feeler step with very little ta- 
per from the step to the tip, and no taper at all on the 
feeler step,” reported Robert C. Ligon. 

“If it is not a hindrarce to the weaver, we can get 
away from a lot of taper,” said W. T. Morton. 

“It depends on the length of the shuttle and the 
distance between the small end of the quill and the 
shuttle eye,” said A. L. Campbell, overseer weaving, 
Hartwell Mills, Toccoa, Ga. “If you are running a 
short eye in a long shuttle you can have less taper, but 
the closer the quill comes to the eye, the more taper 
you must have.” 

The next question asked whether, on a quill with 
ridges on it, three or four grooves put at the top or 
near the top might help in preventing sloughing-off. 
W. E. Hammond reported that he has used quills with 
one or two grooves at the top, and it helped, and he 
has just placed an order for 28,000 quills with four 
grooves at the top. 

The next discussion referred to methods of locat- 
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ing and replacing slack bands on band-drive frames. 
Mr. Cobb asked whether any mill has any special man 
who goes around from frame to frame and breaks off 
the slack bands. Roy Greer, of Ware Shoals, stated 
that he thinks the doffer is the best man to handle 
this, that their doffers pull off the slack bands when 
they find soft quills in doffing. W. E. Hammond men- 
tioned here that he had been seeing advertisements 
of stroboscopic instruments with which variation in 
spindle speeds denoting slippage from slack bands and 
other causes could be observed. 


“Getting to the Trouble Before it Happens” 


Chairman Cobb next asked, “Have you any system 
to show whether your bad running work is caused by 
a few ends constantly coming down with the other 
ends running well? You can take one frame, or 10 
frames, any number in fact, and give your spinner a 
piece of chalk and tell her every time an end comes 
down to mark it over the spindles on the creel board 
or top clearer, and then, two or four or eight hours 
later, check that frame, and you will find that 25 per 
cent of your spindles are causing 75 per cent of your 
ends down. You can use that same system in the card 
room, or anywhere else. There is no doubt about it, 
that 25 per cent of your equipment produces 75 per 
cent of your bad work. Why not find some way of lo- 
cating the spindles that are giving most of your bad 
work, and have the section man work on them, rub 
out the marks, and then check back to see if the cause 
has been corrected there. You can do that on looms, 
or any other machine in the mill.” 

“T haven’t gone into the detail of havine the spin- 
ners do that,’’ said W. T. Morton, “but I do have a sys- 
tem of having the section men go over one frame a 
day, changing the rolls, lining the levers, and inspect- 
ing the frames in general. We have the frames num- 
bered on a sheet in the office, and each man turns in 
his numbers every day and either the second hand or 
I will inspect the frame and mark its number off.” 
W. R. Connelly of Pacific said they check their spin- 
ning every other Wednesday. He said they put a spe- 
cial checker with the spinner and this girl is given a 
piece of chalk and a list of the causes of ends down, 
and she makes a record of the causes, and marks the 
creel board every time an end is down. He confirmed 
Mr. Cobb’s statement that a small percentage of the 
spindles cause most of the ends down, and stated that 
such a system enables him to get quickly to the cause 
of an excessive number of ends down and correct it. 
He said that 25 per cent of his ends down 
come from probably 5 to 10 per cent of his spindles. 
Mr. Simpson of Hartwell reported a system of four- 
hour tests on each shift to check the causes of end 
breakage. 

J. C. Cobb pointed out that the system of pre-in- 
spection could be carried out into a full maintenance 
program for the mill. He told of an experience in a 
former connection where the shop was complaining 
about the number of spinning frame cylinders being 
sent in for repair, and that the superintendent had 
him observe how long a cylinder ran before giving 
away, and that if this were, say, six weeks, then he 
would tighten up the cylinders after five weeks of op- 
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eration, etc., and that this soon decreased their amount 
of cylinders to be repaired to a minimum number. 


Travelers Flying Off after Oiling 


A member reported difficulty with an excessive 
number of travelers flying off after oiling the spin- 
dles. Mr. Peeler of Balfour said he eliminated this 
trouble by changing from a round point to a square 
point traveler. The inquirer pointed out that he uses 
the square point, and this doesn’t help. He said on 
40s warp he runs a 8/0 traveler, on No. 2 flange ring, 
134-inch, changing travelers about every three weeks. 
He uses a % circle traveler. Several men expressed 
the opinion that a % circle is too small for a No. 2 
flange ring. The inquirer said he had previously run 
a % circle satisfactorily, but had gone to a 7% because 
the 34 circle was so difficult to put on when it did come 
off. He added that he did not have the trouble of 
travelers flying off until he had increased the speed 
of his spindles, which are now running at 11,500 r.p.m. 
Mr. Simpson stated that he ran 9,500 r.p.m. spindle 
speed, with a 13/0 1% circle traveler, and changed to 
a 10/0 1% circle, on 40s filling, and was helped. 

Methods of sewing tapes for tape-drive frames, 
and the life of tapes, came next. Indefinite reports in- 
dicated that those present get from 6 to 8 months life 
from their tapes, and the general practice seems to be 
to sew the tapes with five stitches, two on each side 
and one across. Mr. Ligon asked whether anyone had 
tried stretching the tapes before putting them on, but 
no one replied. 


Methods of Buffing and Changing Cork Rolls 


The next question asked for discussion on cork 
rolls in spinning, not as to relative merit, but specifi- 
cally from the maintenance standpoint, as to methods 
and frequency of buffing, method of replacement, etc. 
J. J. Lever, overseer spinning, Pacific Mills, Columbia, 
S. C., reported that he has 100,000 spindles on cork, 
and that he believes it better to buff them frequently. 
He said they started out with the 1 1/16-inch roll, and 
their practice is to buff them three times in 24 months, 
running them 9 months before the first buffing, then 8 
months, and then 7 months, and then replacing. He 
said originally they started buffing in large quantities, 
but have since begun sending 12 frames at a time to 
the shop, so as to allow more time in the buffing, and 
that each section man puts in a frame of rolls a week. 
He said the shop takes more pains with the buffing 
when they do not have such a large quantity ahead to 
be turned out. He said he likes the cork rolls, that 
they have lowered his costs and given better running 
work on warp, but that he has not been able to get as 
good an end breakage on the filling as on the warp. 
Mr. Morton said he understood the manufacturers rec- 
ommend buffing after five months, and replacing after 
the operation following the third buffing. Robert C. 
Ligon said, “We have 35,000 spindles on cork, all three 
lines, and we buff approximately every 7 to 8 months. 
We change’ about three frames day and night to keep 
the roller shop from throwing them back at us too 
fast.” He added that they buff only the front rolls, 
moving the used rolls to the middle and back. Mr. 
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Lever reported a similar practice. He added that the 
matter of success with cork rolls seems to be one of 
local conditions. 

T. A. Hightower of Kendall Mills, Edgefield, S. C., 
asked whether anyone has a way of determining how 
much to take off of the roll in buffing, and the reply 
was, “‘As little as possible.” Mr. Morton asked wheth- 
er it is necessary to change the conditions of the room 
to get better start-ups with cork on Monday morning 
compared to leather, and Mr. Lever said he finds this 
to be the case. Mr. Padgett of Westminster reported 
satisfactory use of cork rolls, running a wide range 
of filling and warp numbers. J. H. Nichols, overseer 
spinning, Monarch Mills, Union, 8. C., said he has had 
80 frames on cork rolls for more than three years, and 
“T find it best to re-buff them pretty often, about ev- 
ery 4 months, because the oftener you buff the less 
you have to take off each time.” Mr. Waldrop, of 
Drayton Mills, reported two frames running with cork 
rolls which have been operating practically three 
years, on 40s to 50s, without any re-buffing. 

The chairman asked whether in running 1 1/382- 
inch cotton, the toppings from the card should con- 
tain mostly fibers of that length or shorter. Robert 
T. Stutts and others advised that these toppings should 
largely be made up of staple about %-inch and shorter. 

A member from Santee Mills asked for causes and 
remedies of fluted leather top rolls. He was advised 
to make certain that the top rolls were not of the 
same diameter as the bottom steel rolls, and said he 
had tested this, and had done everything else that 
those present suggested, and still had trouble with 
filuting on certain of his frames. T. A. Hightower sug- 
gested that he might check the flutings on the steel 
rolls to determine whether they were correct. He said 
this might be done by taking out a section of the steel 
roll, and rolling it over a glass table top; if the sound 
produced were irregular, then the flutings would be 
correct, but if it was a steady, even noise, then the 
flutes were improperly spaced. 

This concluded the discussion and the meeting was 
adjourned. 
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Highlights of the Knitting Show 
(Continued from page | 36.) 


of the yarn; a new hand iron for transfer applica- 
tion, lighter in weight, shown by Kamaugraph Co. 

Dyeing and finishing room machinery included an 
improved model of the Tube-Tex machine for extract- 
ing and processing tubular knit goods, on demonstra- 
tion in the H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. booth; au- 
tomatic boarding machines in operation by Proctor 
& Schwartz, Inc.; drying machinery for raw stock, 
skein and warp yarns, hosiery, underwear and piece 
goods, by Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company; 
extractors and cloth room machinery, skein dyeing 
machines; water softening equipment with electro- 
chemical feed control unit, by the Permutit Com- 
pany; the Inversand zeolite water softener by Hun- 
gerford & Terry, Inc. 

A line of H-W rayon conditioners and twist set- 
ters, as well as room humidifiers, conditioning and 
steaming trucks, made up the Industrial Dryer Corp. 

Bobbins, steaming crates, pin boards, metal reel 
caps and similar products of Clover Leaf Manufac- 
turing Company were representative of the exhibits 
in this branch. There were needles, sinkers, stop mo- 
tions, Monel metal in various applications, testing 
equipment, ring travelers for spinning and twisting, 
etc., etc., in the exhibits of appliances and attach- 
ments and supplies. 

Exhibits of manufacturers of dyestuffs, oils, 
soaps, scouring and stripping agents, finishing ma- 
terials of all kinds, and other specialties featured 
mainly samples of fabrics processed with the various 
products, together with samples of the materials 
themselves, with reception spaces for reception of 
visitors. 

No effort has been made to describe or even list 
in detail all of the exhibits, but rather to call atten- 
tion to many of the newer developments, and to in- 
dicate the wide scope of equipment, supplies, materi- 
als and services that were available for study by the 
interested visitor. 
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February Hosiery Shipments 
Equal to Last Year 

ldata released by the National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers show 
that total shipments of all types of ho- 
siery in February, 1936, amounted to 
8,662,068 dozen pairs. This represented 
a two per cent increase over total ship- 
ments in January, during which month. 
it will be recalled the hosiery industry 
showed rather notable stability in the 
face of several unfavorable market fac- 
tors. As compared with one year pre- 
vious, total] February shipments of all 
types were almost unchanged. 

Shipments of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery in February, 1936, at 2,434,615 
dozen pairs, were 15 per cent greater 
than shipments during the preceding 
month, and were only four per cent be- 
low shipments of this type of hosiery 


PROD RRR RY IS eps 


during the comparatively good month 
of February, 1935. The Association is 
of the opinion that the showing of the 
full-fashioned branch might have been 
more favorable had not the marked 
wenkness in the price of raw silk 
caused by the political crisis in Japan 
made buyers of silk hosiery somewhat 
hesitant. 

Total shipments of seamless types of 
hosiery in February, 1936, amounting 
to 6,213,955 dozen pairs, were about 
two per cent below shipments of such 
types in the preceding month, but were 
greater than total seamless shipments 
in February of 1985. Within the seam- 
less branch of the industry, February 
shipment gains, as compared with Jan- 
uary, were reported for both men’s and 
women’s silk and rayon types, but, as 
is usual at this time of year, shipments 


of hosiery containing chiefly cotton and 
wool generally showed declines. Ex- 
ceptions to this observation were in- 
fants’ socks and anklets, for 
which types there often is a gain in 
demand in February over January. 


misses’ 


Considering the possibility of an in- 
creased demand in the coming months 
as a compensation for the somewhat 
unusual market situation in January 
and February, the Association believes 
that production of hosiery in February 
1986 was fairly well gauged to ship- 
ments. Total production of all types 
of hosiery in February, 1936, amounte1 
to 9,251,714 dozen pairs, a decline of 
847,690 dozen pairs, or eight per cent. 
as compared with the preceding month. 
In February of 1935, a total of 9,214,- 
561 dozen pairs of all kinds of hosiery 
was produced. 
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MACHINES 
Designed Especially For 


MARKING TEXTILE MILL TAGS, 
TICKETS, LABELS, ETC. 


Modern textile merchandising demands 
CLEAR, EASILY READ piece, lot and case 
numbers, size and yardage lengths, etc. 
Supply this demand and use the new Amer- 
ican Speed Set Gear Construction Number- 
ing Machines. Such numbering with Speed 
Set machines can be done quickly and eas- 
ily. Numbers change instantly with touch 
of fingers and ANY COMBINATION OF 
NUMBERS can be quickly obtained. All- 
steel wheels, deeply engraved figures, self- 
inking. 

Eliminate errors and see that your tags, 
tickets, labels, etc., are attractively and 
legibly numbered the SPEED SET way. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FOLDER describing 
these new machines used in Cotton, Wool- 
en, Hosiery, Knit Goods, and Dyeing and 
Finishing plants. 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
ATLANTIC & SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Th 


THESE | 
PROCESSING TROUBLES 


@ Are you bothered with sticky spots on 
your fabrics after scouring? — uneven 
- dyeing? — bleeding of colors? — harsh 
- bleaches? If so, use — 
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A WARWICK PRODUCT 





WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Mfrs. of Specialized Chemicals for the 
Textile Industry 
Main Office and Plant at WEST WARWICK, R. I. 
Sales Offices in Paterson, N. J.; Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Concord, N. C.; and Griffin, Ga. 
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TOTAL COST OF GREY GOODS 


Your RESULTS ARE 
DECIDED IN THE Boit-OFF 


“Truth is Mighty and will Prevail.” 
Truth and FACT are synonymous and hence the above 
proverb could just as well read, 
“FACT is mighty and will Prevail.” 
Kepetition of FACTS should cause them soon or late to 
be absorbed and accepted. 
We again call your attention to the following FACTS: 









FACT No. 1. However well made your Grey Goods, their 












value can be greatly impaired and even totally destroyed in 
the Boil-Off. 

FACT No. 2. The market Value of your Grey Goods must 
be in direct proportion to the expert care and attention 
given in the Boil-Off. 

FACT. No. 3. Real QUALITY.—the last word in 
DURABILITY and APPEARANCE—demands a stable 
and controlled solution throughout the Boil-Off. 

FACT No. 4. DEPURATOR and NEUTRALITE 
products guarantee this stable and controlled solu 
tion with an absolute minimum of dependence on the 
thought or attention of the man in charge They 
are “fool proof.” 

FACT No. 5. DEPURATOR and NEUTRALITE 
products will give you the Highest Market Value 
in QUALITY at the Lowest Production Cost 







We gladly make demonstrations without cost 
or obligation to you i 
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DETERGENT PRODUCTS CORP. 
ATLANTA, GA. 







Columbia, S. C.—Texarkana, Ark. 
Raleigh, N. C.—Buffalo, N. Y 
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1 barrel of GO-Gant 


replaces 3 barrels of Sizing Compound 


ERE is the most efficient as well as economical and 
convenient Cotton-Warp Dressing that will assure 


ity tabrics. 





PRODUCTS 


BASED ON RESEARCH 











Ask for circulars on any 


or all HART products 


Sulfonated Oils 
Silk Soaking Oils 
Rayon Oils 
Backwinding Oils 
Anti-Mildew Agents 
Degumming Oils 
Bleaching Oils 

Dye Assistants 
Wetting-out Agents 
Kier Oils 

Softeners 

Finishing Oils 
Rayon Sizings 
Cotton Warp Dressing 











Queuing, "p 


HYDROXY 
SIZES 


ee. a 
| 


“It. reduces ‘“‘shiners’’ because it does 


for RAYON, ACETATE, 


VISCOSE BEMBERG YARNS 


Kali is among the pioneers in the field of original research 
to develop the best Sizes for Rayon, Acetate, Viscose and 
Bemberg yarns. Hydroxy Sizes meet all the nee gees 
and are considered superior by many of the foremost mills 


The Best Size for Rayon 
—HYDROXY 
SLASHING COMPOUND “‘S”’ 


Contains absolutely no starch or starch gums. It is by far 
the best Size for all types of Rayon warps. Protects the 
fibre during the weaving, does not shed and is easily re- 
moved by the dyer. 


TO PRODUCE THE 
BEST RAYON CREPES 


Use HYDROXY SIZE on the warps and HYDROXCENE on 
the filling. 


Hydroxcene 


Hydroxcene treats the yarn so that it can be twisted with- 
out breaking the filaments. It acts as a buffer. The twist 
is easily set. The filling weaves excellently and the Dyer 
gets ideal results. Hydrox« cene releases evenly in the boil-off. 
not run to the bottom 
of skeins when they are being dried, 


oe 


% 


Oy, Manufacturing _S 


“Ve, Chemists \O" 
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you cleaner looms, greater production and higher qual- 


Being 100° pure, with no water or inert vehicles, it 


goes further—|I barrel of Caro-Gant will replace 3 bar- 
rels of sizing compound. Caro-Gant is the most con- 
centrated, effective and economical adhesive-colloid 
and softener yet developed for sizing of Cotton Warps. 


The surprising effectiveness and greater economy ob- 
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tained with Caro-Gant will be demonstrated to you 
without obligating you in any way. Write 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Textile Processing Specialists 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























_BOSSON & LANE, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 
Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil § Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 
PENETRANTS 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 


Bleach Softener CSO, 


Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Southern Representative: 


J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 
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For the KNIT GOODS Trade! 


AMIDINE and AMALTHION COLORS 
SOLAMIDINE COLORS For solid shades on all cotton 
For Union and effect work in and rayon knit goods. 


combination Knit goods. 
NEUTRAL DYEING 
LAVOSAL COLORS SILK COLORS 
For wool and knit’ goods. For mixed silk knit goods. 
Fast to light, milling and sea dyed in boil-off bath; fast to 
water. washing. 


CAMACYL COLORS 
For combination knit goods containing 
Acetate, Rayon and Cotton white effects. 


Write for samples and details. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


75 Hudson Street, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago Concord, N. C. 
Providence Burlington, N. C. 
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Diastafor Department 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
ISDS MNladison ve. Mew York, N.Y. 
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NEW Typesof Machines 


embodying New Principles 
in Drying 


New Stream - Lined Interiors — 
New Fans with Direct - Connected Motors. 


r —E 


Production COSTS 
often Cut in HALF 


CAPACITIES, — 
50°%% to 100°, Higher 





. OU. as a successful 


manufacturer. should 
obtain convincing facts 


and details. 


They will be sent you 
on request—without ob 
ligation. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pc. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 





BRETON 


MINEROL 


PROCESS 





@® BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
MANUAL 

In Colors 


@ Full of valuable 
information. Send 
for Copy. 
Learn why 
"“MINEROL” offers a 
definite advantage in 
FIBRE MANUFACTURING 


and HEALTH PROMOTION. ! 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the ""BRETON MINEROL PROCESS" for CONDITIONING COTTON 
and other textile fibres 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS "BRETON" OILS FOR WOOL. 
SINCE 1874 


17 BATTERY PLACE e NEW YORK 
OLB LLLP LILLE LLL LL ELLE LE LAA AMEDERE GE DE 
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SUPERIOR FEATURES OF 


VICTOR 


MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER'S FRIEND” 


It Boils Thin . . . Has More Penetration 
Carries the Weight into the Fabric 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE .- soursern acent - GREENVILLE, S. C. 
C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 








~-- MO Matter 


WHAT you bleach 


Whatever the nature of the fabrics 





ACCEPTED 
AS THE 
STANDARD 








you are now bleaching, BECCO Hy- 
drogen Peroxide backed by BECCO 








CAUSTIC SODA 


Solid — Ground — Flake — Liquid 


scientific methods under alert technical 
supervision assure exceptional purity, full 
strength and uniform quality. Prepared with 
special thought to its performance in various 
textile operations, 


Technical Service can bring new 
advantages. A BECCO Engineer, 
thoroughly experienced in modern 


bleaching problems, is prepared to 


assist you. Permit us to demonstrate. 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
° The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector St. New York 
212 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


Charles H. Stone, Milicr-Lenfestey F. H. Ross & Co, 
Charlotte, N. C. Supply Co., inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


etnies tials BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 


e Jacksonville, Fia. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Boston * New York « Philadelphia * Chicago 
Charlotte *« Toronto *« Montreal 


= 
Woodward Wight & SBurkart-Schier 
Co., Ltd., Chemical Co., poly " 
New Orieans, La. Chattancoga,, Ten. Nashville, Tenn. 


e 
& Paper Makers e 
Chemical Corp., ideal Mfc. & Sales 
J.T. Sudduth & Co., Atianta, Ga: Cor 
Birmingham, Ala. Marrero, La. 





B., 
Memphis, Tenn. 




















MIGASOLS 
PC & PJ 


FOR 

















water-repellent 
finishes. 
are free from 
the ordinary 


disadvantages 
OF 
imitative 


products. 


— 
INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


CIBA COMPANY, LIMITED 
MONTREAL, P. Q., CANADA 


Representing 


Sectety ef Chemical Industry im Baste, 
. Vat Dyes of the 


















GFFICES 
iN MAIN TEXTILE CENTRES 
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Yes Sir, 
Mr. Smith 








We sure could get a 


lot more yarn delivery 
if some of our frames 
had new rings. 


It is common experience that front rol! delivery can 
- be increased 10° to 15% after replacing worn 
_ rings with new ones. Check up with your superin- 
“sy, 2 tendent and see what frames he is running with 
- extra twist to prevent excessive ends down. Then 


install new DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings on 


: these and note the marked production increase. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss- 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING Bes RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and imagem Twister R ings since 1873 


YAS 7 
Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
. Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicage 
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INSTRUMENTS 
FOR TEXTILE TESTING 


CONDITIONING BALANCE, 
oil damped, quick reading, weights manipulated without handling 


PHOTOELECTRIC COLORIMETER AND REFLECTIONMETER 


highest accuracy and ease of operation 


FIXANAL PREPARATIONS 


for quick and accurate normal solutions 


pH APPARATUS 
using the Indicator Strip Method. 


MICROSCOPES AND MICROTOMES 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES 


Send for complete cetalogues 


PFALTZ & BAUER, INC. 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., New York City 
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Ring Travelers of greater endurance are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 


New Duplex Twister Travelers -- C. E. F. Twister Travelers 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
PROVIDENCE,R.I. | - | CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Southern Office: — 131 West First St, — Charlotte,N.C. — C.D. Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives; \L. Everett Taylor, H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.—Otto V. Pratt, Gaffney, S. C. 








HAUSER-STANDER JACQUARD 
FILLS YOUR ‘T A NK NEEDS BEST © | CARD STAMPING and REPEATING © 


A very important part of your weaving process 


WOOD or STEEL--PLAINorLINED 4“ : 
| | ectly cut cards save you time and money 
_ EXPERIENCE AND FACILITIES UNEXCELLED BE We guarantee accuracy and promptness 





No work too intricate 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES : - Let us quote you on your requirements 


THE HAUSER-STANDER TANK co. © ALEXANDER GROSS, INC. 


STATION W. CINCINNATI,O. == & Mill Street Paterson, New Jersey: 
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48 Large size Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps are now offered 
at the lowest prices in history. 
Reductions average 20% on the 
most popular sized lamps for 
selling and manufacturing, and 
for sight-saving in the home. 
Now, more than ever, everyone 
ean afford Better Light — for 


Better Sight. 
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Spinners can’t be trusted 
with a window / 
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Keep spinners away from windows. They cannot 
control airchange manually, without losing control 
of humidity and causing spotty conditions, local 
drafts, ends-down and other costly production 
troubles and delays. 


Trust your air-changing problem to a Parks Auto- 
matic Airchanger. This equipment produces the 
same uniform humidity control obtainable from a 
central station system—without its cost. The humid- 
ifiers tie in automatically with controlled air change 
and provide maximum cooling with constant hu- 
midity, uniformly distributed at all times. It makes 
working conditions more comfortable. It maintains 
production and quality at your highest and most 
profitable standards. 

Designed to supplement your present humidifier 
equipment, the Parks Automatic Airchanger quickly 
returns in savings and improved working condi- 
tions the investment it requires. Send the coupon for 
illustrated booklet 234 that gives complete details. 


ARKS 


CLIMATE 





PARKS-CRAMER CO. Fitchburg, Mass. :: Charlotte, N. C. 
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MODERN WARP STOPS FOR MODERN LOOMS 
K-A ELECTRICAL WARP STOP 


ALTERNATING CURRENT DIRECT CURRENT 


FROM LOOM MOTOR CIRCUIT FROM GENERATOR 
THRU INDIVIDUAL TRANSFORMER THRU DISTRIBUTION WIRING 


K-A IS BEING INSTALLED ON X; XL; C; S3; W3; W4 AND ON OTHER LOOMS 


REPRESENTATIVE MILLS ARE BUYING K-A FOR THEIR NEW LOOMS JUST AS THEY 
BOUGHT K-A FOR PREDECESSOR LOOMS; 


SOME MILLS KEEP THEIR BEST USED LOOMS AND EQUIP THEM WITH K-A: 


SOME MILLS TRANSFER K-A FROM DISCARDED LOOMS TO THEIR NEW LOOMS. 
SUCH IS THE ENDURING, PERMANENT INVESTMENT VALUE OF K-A. 


REPLACEMENT OF MECHANICAL WARP STOPS WITH K-A IS PROVING PROFITABLE. 











HOME OFFICE SPS = SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE, 


R. |. WARP STOP EQUIPMENT CO. OF, ~~ WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


PAWTUCKET, Lees P. O. Box 2063, 
R. I. nll ATLANTA, GA. 

















KENWOOD 


KENWOOT Tanned 
Sanforizing Blankets 
P almer Blankets Adequate Humidification and its benefits to every 


part of a mill. These products, and 48 years of 


invaluable experience in solving humidification 
F. C. HUYCK & SONS problems, are back of every Amco engineer. 




















The Amco Line includes equipment for bringing 


KENWOOD MILLS AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


macseaee 
5: ee 
Albany, N PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 



































“Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations” 


Fully 2570 of All Cotton Textile VERY Textile Man should have these reference 
; . . P books. They cover in a_ detailed and thorough 
Spindles m the United Siates are manner all calculations necessary to be made on any 


Operated on the Loper System. cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States -; 
and constitute one of the best references on the subject 
obtainable. 


| r F g 4 These two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams’ : 
Ra p e oper O. and contain 21 reference tables. 
As the value of a book lies in its contents and notina =: 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS fancy cover, we have put these two volumes out in a 

= strong, serviceable binding. You can secure them in 

conjunction with a three-year subscription to COTTON. 


Specialists in T extile Costs Over 23 Y ears Write for circulars and full information 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. COTTON 
7 Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The New 


MASTER WARP FINISHER 
TRACE MARE REC Model VV 


Note the accessibility, compactness, sturdiness and simplic- 
ity of this new sizing or slashing machine— 
LET-OFF BEAM has new smooth positively controlled let- 








GUARANTEED 





to Move More Air : Dead air or fume iden ate off tension device .. . SIZE APPLYING ROLLS; positive , 
At Lower Cost! GMa canbe a a s control of speed pressure and tension... CIRCULATING | 
; 7 ciency. CONTROLLED AIR. 3 SIZE SOLUTION SYSTEM .. . SMOOTH STAINLESS | 

This is our guar- However, is a WORKER. STEEL CYLINDERS; individual steam supply; no obstruc- 
antes, and it’s ¥ on Dy «3 pane | tive piping . . . SILENT CHAIN CYLINDER DRIVE; clear | 
‘6 . cooling, heating or exhaust working Space around each cylinder es « PATENTED | 
Mn ns eng ing — if it’s ag of mov CROSS-WIND ROLLER; no loose or tight ends on loom 

ings and are guar es Eglo pone pt ge beam ... DIFFERENTIAL TAKE-UP DEVICE; any desired 
anteed to move a guaranteed Propellair Fan to : tension . . . MOTOR DRIVE; adjustable; crawling speed to | 
apa Bey en do the job and do it right. variable high speed; speed indicator; enclosed self-lubri- | 
any other airplane- Furthermore, there’s a Propellair engineer who can : cating housing. 
propeller type fans plan your installation and, from his large experi- | 
with equal diame. ence, make recommendations that will achieve your (There are many other features. Write for data) | 
; 


ter and power re- ends at the smallest possible cost. 

















quirements.’’ For illustrated literature and 40- = y Y Y YY \ MACHINE 
page catalog, write 29-M Shuey Bldg. v AN v LAAN DEREN COMPANY | 
° ° 370 Straight Street Paterson, N. J. i 
PROPELLAIR, INC. Springfield, Ohio sched comin abeatatiiiamniatond teh eudicatienmemeiulintbaaiiinies 1! 
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CHEAPLY 





You cannot make good yarn 


after it leaves the card room if 





the carding is not right. It might 


be ruined but it cannot be made. 





PENETRATED 
R oy Grinpers will insure = UNIFORM DENSITY 
your yarn always starting right. _ are ABBOTT WOUAD 
Pan eee Specifications for all types of 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. . DYE } ACKAG Ft 
Greenville, S. C. : 21 Byrd Blvd. Theres a reason J 
Get it trom 

















Cotton Card Grinders, Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinders. 4 Napper Roll Grinders. 


cinder Ral Geaaea este conse, ENSROUMMD CATT AOO) 











WILTON. N.FA. 
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“Smoother than Grease” 


Since 1890 


without 
f ft adrink- 
. ih 


RGUTO 2585 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 


COTTON 





MODERN GROUP DRIVE 


costs less to install, reduces 
power bills, minimizes mainte- 
nance charges and boosts pro- 
duction. 


Send for free copy of the Red 
Book, “A Practical Ana'ysis of 
Some Fundamentals of Indus- 
trial Power Transmission.” 


POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL 
1 ATLANTIC ST., STAMFORD, CONN. 











HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 
25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
Celebrated 
LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 


CLEARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 


For Best results in Sanforizing use 


KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 





(Vew 19036 Model ry se: 7 5 
SOUTH BEND LATHE 


Write for details on this 9 in. x 3 ft. 
Workshop Precision, back-geared, screw- 
cutting Lathe. Made in 8 different drives, 
and 4 bed lengths from 3 feet up to 4% feet. 


Easy Payment Terms arranged 


over extended period of time. EIGHS 

Full details on request. Ne ‘Lbs. Crated Ss mi 
uN | 
\op ine: 


ye 


e@ [zz \ 5 a’ 
\- SS . \« < —/ | 
®, ANG : 
Ya 


oS 
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SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


| 2020 mer -Wel ih tel. me pee jelt he 14 bom teen eee 





ATTENTION f. 


FINISHERS « 


Have You Secured 
Your Copy of 


“FINISHING. 
MATERIALS” 


i; valuable book is composed of a series 
of articles by J. Andrew Clark, Chief 
Chemist, Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., Wappin- 
gers Falls, N. Y., prepared especially for 
COTTON. 


The articles created such interest and favor- 
able comment among the industry, and there 
was such a demand for extra copies, it was 
decided to reproduce them in book form. 
The material is unique in literature on this 
subject and provides a source of information 
and experience to the operating executive 
which is fresh, up-to-date, practical and 
usable in every-day finishing plant operation. 


The book covers, generally, those basic raw 
materials used in the finishing processes for 
cotton piece goods. It includes a number of 
the newer materials and practices which can- 
not be found in any standard textbook. 


In addition to, and in connection with, a dis- 
cussion of the uses of these materials in the 
plant, the author has given, interestingly 
something of the source, background and 
production of these finishing agents. 


All of this information is now available in con- 
venient book form and will prove a depend- 
able, practical, usable volume for the finisher. 
There are 113 pages and 25 illustrations. This 
book cannot be bought for any amount of 
money, but it may be secured FREE in con- 
junction with a three-year new or renewal 


subscription at $2.00. 


COTTON 


The Textile Manufacturing Journal 


Published by the 


UW. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 


GRANT BUILDING 
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The Problem of Keeping 
Mill Floors CLEAN 


Here’s how scores 
of mills do it: 


Serub Electrically in- 
stead of trying to mop 
by hand. Do it with a 
FINNELL Scrubber. 
Only FINNELL 
makes a machine ofa 
size and acapacity for 
economical mill ser- 
vice. 

Scrub a room at a 
time. Get all the floor 
clean the FINNELL 
way. Avoid slipperi- 
ness as well as soil- 
age. 

You can do more 
work, with a smaller 
cleaning crew, release 
more man power for 
mill operations — by 
using the FINNELL. 

PROOF? Gladly. 
We’ll bring a 
FINNELL right to 
your mill and let it 
speak for itself. For 
information or d2m- 
onstration, address 
FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 1305 East 
Street, Elkhart, 
Indiana. 

























































FINNELL 


Est. i906 
ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER-POLISHER 
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FAIRBANKS | 


DO YOU KNOW 


how much 
FAIRBANKS 
PRINTOMATIC 
WEIGHERS can 






Then get YOUR 


copy of this new 
FREE Bulletin!pa- 


@ Can leakage of raw mate- 
rials be stopped? Can ship- 
ping weights and processing 
stages be automatically and 
accurately checked? Can 
waste be prevented? 


YES, if a Fairbanks Printomatic Weigher stands as a 
watchman over every scale operation. Automatically, it 
prints a record of each weight that passes over the scale. 
It cannot misread. Faithful, it makes and keeps its own 
records that management may read in them the way to 
cutting costs,:to reducing waste and losses. 


Can a Fairbanks Printomatic Weigher save money for 
vou? Get your copy of our interesting new bulletin on 
Printomatics, and see what they can do for your present 
Fairbanks Dial scales, or for those you will later install. 
For your copy, address Department H 801, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ul. And 40 
principal cities—a service station at each house. 





Printomatic Weighers can be added to many 
existing Fairbanks scales under a new leas- 
ing plan. No large investment is necessar\ 
for you to begin enjoying their savings. 














FAIRBANKS @ Sie Sabo 
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Well boys, I’ve done for you all | 
know how. You're on your own now. 

| hope you may prove a credit 
to our house by giving useful and 
efficient service wherever you make 


contact. 7 
Okay, Dad. We know we can a7 


deliver fu we contact, from the start, the 
proper companions. By such,we mean 
Goldens V-Belt Sheaves. Those boys are 
all right, and we don't mean may-be. 
They can be classed as Finished Products 
of a 3 yr. Old School, and when they leave 
as such they are inthe pink of condition and 
*rarin” to go. 
Py east They are wonderful physical specimens, 
V-BELTS ond rts tr fellows to run around with. 
, It will take the best that is in us 
— nia cementing ‘ to keep up with the pace they set. ad 
Columbus, Ga. Y 












































AN UP-TO-DATE | ||_ . 
PRINTING PLANT | @ YH Mecting Pac® 


IN NEW YORK 














equipped with modern machinery and a | for COTTON MEN 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 

this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 


Executives of your industry have 
favored The Vanderbilt for years... 
here you will always find men you 














know...or wish to know. It is con- 
venient for your business require- 
ments .. . ideal for entertaining. 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 





Spacious rooms with bath from 
We are more than ready to answer any $3.50 single.... $5 double ™ 


question that relates to your pmnting 


FIVE MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
problems. 


OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 


Write us and let us quote you | hile 


wa panei yt ga pp \ 74 NDERBIL T. 
The A. J. Showalter Co. HOTEL 7 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS “Where Park Avenue Begins. . . at oo Street 


DALTON GEORGIA 
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COM PANY UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY UNITED Ss 
ite, —_ "os. 
F UYAL ROYAL & 


OxrBiL TY 
RUBBER 


oe ns c= 3TH. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER PRODUCTS, dette 1790 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FIRE BUGS 
to TRESPASSERS 
VANDALS — THIEVES 


OR half a century meal Non-Climbable Chain Link 
Fw; Fences have protected billions of dollars in- 
vested in mill property... pre- 
venting unnecessary and costly 
losses through malicious or 
careless trespassing ... giving 
24-hour-a-day unfailing protec- 
tion every day in the year. 
Illustrated is a close up of 
Stewart Oval-Back I-Beam line 
post with integral, tapered 
(one piece) extension arm. An 
unbreakable unit . . . the heav- 
iest and strongest Chain Link 
Fence Post on the market. 
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Here is a tool that is 
particularly useful in 
the Textile field, for 

it possesses rugged T PULL 

Strength and tremen- © 

dous power to move LIFT 
heavy loads—up to 6 and 

tons — yet it can be where space 


carried easily from ie 
job to job. is limited! 


| PUL-LIFT 


The Tool of 1,000 Uses 
’... it operates in either horizontal or ver- 
tical position and its uses are virtually 
hinlimited. Made by YALE, it possesses the 
fine characteristics of all YALE Products. 
t ‘ 


Capacities 
ats -YALE- 


3 and 6 Tons 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Dept. C-5., PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Yale Hand and Electric Chain Hoists, Trolleys. 
Electric Trucks, Hand Lift Trucks and Skid Platforms. 


Pal Tet ! i Ppeabeoeieedaeioteae 


£25,080 89 2 #- 








Stewart is the only fence with 
beam construction throughout; 
not only in line posts, but in top 
rail and terminal posts as well. 
Investigate the many exclusive 
superiorities of Stewart Fences. 


SP Ee SR ee aS eS ee Pee ee Oe re Oe ee eT 





Send for literature, or see the 
Stewart representative in your vicinity. 
Agents wanted in a few unallotted territories 


(1886 — Golden Anniversary — 1936) 

THE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, INC. 

315 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI, 
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THE MOST LOOKED-UP-TO ADDRESS 
IN ATLANTA. 


COMING TO 





PHILADELPHIA ? 











Hol arcive 


Ain Address 
of Prestige! 


When you say “Send my mail to the Biltmore” or “You 
can reach me at the Biltmore”, you designate an address 
of distinction and one without an apology. Staying at 
the Biltmore is tantamount to success, and business 
firms want to do business only with men and firms that 
ARE successful. Though this hotel is metropolitan in 
atmosphere and in service, it is nevertheless cosmopoli- 
tan in price. You can virtually notice the subconscious 
gleam of admiring approval when you say “I’m regis- 
tered at the Biltmore. 














OU are offered 600 

y outside rooms with 
bath, circulating ice 
water and. electric 
fan; a one day laundry 
service (without penalty 
of extra cost), excellent 
Guisine under the direction 
of a French chef, and our 
‘CONSIDERATE SER- 
VICE”. All out of the 
NOISE DISTRICT, — yet 
within walking distance to 
town. Truly moderate 
Mey nal Ps. -2 rates. When in Atlanta, 
ye . let your address be the 


OF HOSPITALITY aa. os eae 7 Atlanta Biltmore. 
When you visit Philadelphia make HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA your home... You will find its | 
Single rooms $3, $4 and $5; two persons in room (double 


location convenient—ten minutes to the business bed) $4.50, $5.50, $6.50; two persons in room (twin beds) $5, 
. . . $6, and $7. Popular prices in Main Dining Room and Coffee 
section... away from congestion and noise.... Shop. Table d’hote dinners or a la carte service. 


Known the world over for its hospitality . . . food 


that satisfies. | A t k ae Be | 


600 ROOMS, Each With Bath 
From $2.50 Single, $4.00 Double 


HOTEL git! M OR¢ 


PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL 


39th and CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA “THE SOUTH’S SUPREME HOTEL” 
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What s this ae 
N. P. L. Biz? 


THAT ALL INDUSTRY [RRS cm 
IS TALKING ABOUT? OSI 






























No weak spots for corrosion to attack---the BETHANIZED wire | 
can be wrapped around its own diameter without breaking or | 
flaking its corrosion-defying zinc coat. ‘| 





ERE are the quick facts. Bethanized wire has a coat- 
ing of chemically pure zinc—free from any vulner- 
able iron content. The coating is smooth and uniform— 
free from rough or thin spots. And the coating is ex- 
° , ‘. > tremely ductile — not hard and brittle. Twist the wire, 
EW industrial sales compaigns have = bend it double, wrap it around itself—you just can’t break ,| 


caught the eye of industry executives the zinc coating and expose the steel core. 





Think what that means. An Anchor Fence of Bethanized 


like N. P. L. (Needless Power Loss). Every- > Wire is a fence with no flaws in its pure zinc armor— 
no cracks or crevices through which corrosion can creep 


5 * e | 
body s talking about it... figuring how in. Because Bethanized wire can “stand the wrap,’’ these | 
| 


costly the power losses really are in their Anchor Fences stand up for many extra years of service— 
even in industrial atmospheres that are heavy with soot, 


plants ... and how they can be elimi- salt, sulphur and other corroding agents. And now there’s 
> no “premium”’—no extra cost—for Bethanized wire. 


. s 7 7 | 
nated with Morse Positive Drives. . ' 
Anchor Fences of Bethanized Wire — in types to suit } 
every industrial requirement—are immediately available to 
you through sales and erecting offices located in every im- 


There is nothing for the profit-sapper, 


N. P. os to feed on in Morse Drives. Power - portant industrial center in the South. Learn why the new 
: . , “— = Anchor Fences of BETHANIZED wire will outlast by many 
is transmitted smoothly, quietly, positively, years any other chain link fence you can buy. Mail the | 





: coupon—and bring yourself up to date on chain link fence. 
and economically 


If your plant or the machine you build 
is suffering from N. P. L., let a Morse ? ANCHOR “fences 


sales engineer prescribe. eS 
ED 
MORSE CHAIN COMPANY GETHANIEL WIRE 


ITHACA ° NEW YORK 


Division of Borg-Warner Corporation 











se 





TODA y Priease | 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
6623 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 








MORSE 
and 


ROLLER CHAIN 


I will appreciate a copy of your free specification 
manual giving full details concerning ANCHOR 





ao FENCES OF BETHANIZED WIRE for Industrial 
DSU Ye DRIVES Property. 
Ve : 
COUPLINGS Name ---. 
7 
4 a sates | 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOY MENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission Advertisements set “Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to ond : ti Mini harge $1.00 Soiree Cas} 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 wor per insertion. } inimum c arge $1. per insertion. ash 
columns in width. - Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 


~~ a —>* ‘ a — | cepted at display rate only. 
50 inches re : Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 


inches 100 inches 3.06 Ga., count as eight words. 




















WE PAY CASH! Paul B. Eaton POSITION WANTED 


For Surplus or Odd Lots of Yarn . ne. ciel 
Rayon, Spun Silk, Raw Silk PATENT ATTORNEY SO eet o> Feare pe Maes, 
W 0ol—Worsted—Cotton desires opportunity as assistant any line. 
(Any form dyed or Undyed) 1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, ye Time study, quality, budget control and 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. textile machine experience. College and 

J. C. YARN CO., Former Member Examining Corps textile school graduate. Address Box 397, 

109-111 Spring St.. New York, N. Y. U. 8. Patent Office care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 






































S. B. SCHWARTZ, C. E. POSITION OPEN Fy VERY Textile Man suou.d have these referct"s 


j books. They cover in a detailed and thorough 

von Engineering The Brooks Oil Company desires experienced sales- manner all calculations necessary to be made on 

Appraisais & Liquidations of men to cover two established territories selling any cotton mill machinery manufactured in the 
Mill Properties improved boiler metal treatment, industrial paints, United States and constitute one of the best ref- 

pe roofing material and other products. Only well erences on the subject obtainable. The two vol- 

Used Machinery for Home and Export —T and ee ae _— es. — have umes are illustrated with 45 diagrams ay eet 
car. rawing account an gh commission. State tain 21 reference tables. Strong, serviceabie Dinc 

1050 CONSTANCE ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA full experience and _ references. Address Brooks ing. You can secure them in conjunction with a 


Cable Address: Maquintex Code: Bentley's Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio. three-year subscription to COTTON. 





























FOR SALE | i Sie 


© EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT AT THE NASHAWENA 


rerteereen 


MILLS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. : Wa nt to S e [| Tt? 





105—Whiting Spinning Frames — tupe 
drive—240 sp. each—3” ga.—1916 


sek ir eae ties adi ; 1.19 : 
as aia ae DES. ~~ L-ES = emt mak gee ie ——- mills oe 
0929" eacialeas - __ 4Q9= equipment which you have taken out or are think- 
wie oe icicchem« as. ing of taking out and replacing with new equip- 
12—42” Model C Draper looms—1935— 
20 harness dobby—belt drive 
230—40” Model K Draper looms—1920— 
20 harness dobby—motor drive 
308S—40” Model K Draper looms—1920— 
plain—motor drive 
156—36” Model K Draper looms—1910— 


Jacquard heads—belt drive = CE 

12440” Model K Draper looms—1916— = You Can Sell Your 
20 harness dobby—belt drive . 43 

246—146” C & K looms 2 x 1 box—20 har- 
ness dobby—belt drive—1910 

108—46” C & K looms 2 x 1 box—20 har 
ness dobby—motor drive—1922 

44— 36” C & K 2 x 1 box looms—plain— 
belt drive—1910 

ALSO 

S pair—l12 x 6 S. L. Slubbers—68 spindles 

each 1014” gauge—1918 


DALAM lithe JET ALTA LLL 
titel 


rrieeeete 


Vieeeiraneretet 


ment, 


iteeeaeens 


Why not dispose of that second-hand machinery 
at a profit? COTTON has the largest circulation 
ing of taking out and replacing with new equip 
ment. 





Second-Hand Equipment 


COERURRURCROCEGOREAEETE 


pereeeeceageciee 


reteehadein 


to these mills through advertising in the ‘‘Trading 
Post Exchange” of COTTON. Such advertising 
produces results at small cost—-why not try it out 
and get that second-hand equipment off your 
hands in a profitable way? Tell us what you have 
for sale and let us insert an advertisement. 


Ss. 4 

9. FALLOW & CO. | | COTTON 
P.O. Box 722 

NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


TUL 
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GRANT BLDG. ATLANTA, GA. 
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For Warm Relations in Fabrication y ) REASONS 


Tanks ahand-ceut picker 


and Towers 
Let us build the tank 7 a i E A ae Me D Oo W N 
you need. Water tanks, ' 


acid tanks, dye tanks, 
chemical tanks, oil tanks, 
creosote tanks, tanks for 
every purpose support- 
ed by towers of fabricat- 
ed steel frames. = 





































Nickel-clad 


& Stainless Steel 
Vessels 


Starch Kettles and 
Boxes, Size Kettles, Di- 
gestors, Jig Boxes, Perox- 
ide Storage, Vats, and 
other vessels of this dur- 
able metal made to order 
from your designs or 
ours. Nothing too large 
or complicated for us. 


Loo gsonail : ; ; : ; too shallow 


In both cases, the shuttle strikes the unscientifically 
cut hole at single spots—and the repeated shock de 
é stroys the picker. 


--] REASON 


the picker with the LIFE-SAVER HOLE 


Fabrications | STANDS UP | 

















Boilers, Kiers, Air Receivers, Stor- The hole fits the shuttle—so it takes the shock over | 
? . “a ; a * > its strongest surface and distributes it through the | 
age Bins, Framework, Tanks, Ket- picker. ) 
tles, Vats—in fact any high pressure } 
1 0 7 <prncn. guie sagen 7 Outlives Other Pickers 2 to / wine: diidainitinn | 
vessels or fabricated steel work pro- DISTR euTan | 

duced in our plant. Graton & Knight's 50 Type Picker “with the Life JS LISTED AT 
I = Saver Hole’ (patented) is the only picker with the wes veae | 
mega, sromty hole cut by machine. Loom fixers pre- UNION OFFICE 

. Deen : . =: fer it because there is no cutting to do It is pre 

Our Engineering Department trimmed for quick installation 


will gladly submit designs to 
meet any requirements. 








Smoke Stacks, 
Standpipes, etc. 


These and similar prod- 
ucts “custom made” to 
order from your designs 
or ours. 








We canalso produce 

special machinery 
for your own needs or for 
resale purposes. 















Write for “Tank Talk” No. 5C or let us 


know your interest in fabricated COLE 3 ot d 
Steel products. 40 T 
THE PICKER WITH THE LIFE . ISAVER HOLE 
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—Yeedor-ROOT pick counters 


Nearly 500,000 Veeder-Root Pick Counters 


have stood the test that means most in the 


textile industry—the test of actual perform- 
ance. Week after week, year in and year 
out, they keep on standing this test .. . 
OK’d a half-million times a day by operators 
whose earnings depend on the accuracy of 


the count... by mill owners who demand 


economy as well. Veeder-Root Pick Counters 
give trouble-free performance. 

A representative from our nearest branch 
office will be glad to show you why Veeder- 
Root Pick Counters can stand this test... 
demonstrate the features that allow us to 
back every counter with a five-year guar- 


antee. Call him today. 


























VEEDER-ROOT, Ga. 


HARTFORD, CONN. BOSTON : PHILADELPHIA = MONTREAL - LONDON GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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